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Nealthful Cleanliness 


and the easy way to clean floors 





Spotless, sanitary floors are a distinction of good housekeeping as 
well as a health protection. Most of the dirt on floors consist of impuri- 
ties that are tracked in. These are often dangerous. Old Dutch removes 
all such impurities and is the sure way to healthful cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor and apply the mop. You 
will be amazed with the result. Just as Old Dutch so easily and quickly 
removes all dirt and invisible impurities from bathtub, sink, cooking 
utensils, refrigerator, etc., so it does the same service on floors. Leaves 
no greasy film to collect dirt and show footprints. 

There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Its efficiencylies in the 
fact that its particles are thin, flaky and flat shaped. The microscope 
shows this. These flat particles work like thousands of tiny erasers, 
removing all uncleanness without scratching. 


Economical—Goes farther, lasts longer—doesn’t harm the hands. 
Old Dutch removes the dirt, not the surface 
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It is a handsome booklet, as fine a 
piece of color-printing as you will 
see in many a day. 


It is a truly interesting and helpful 
booklet, and that is of infinitely 
greater importance. 


It aims to give the men and women of 
America some new ideas concerning 
kitchen construction and kitchen 
economy. 


It helps to set new standards in the 
now popular task of making 
pleasanter and more colorful 
kitchens. 


A new booklet of ours points the way to 
better times in the kitchen 











It gives full information about what 
we honestly believe to be the most 
helpful thing an American woman 
can have in her home. 


It shows how the “fifteen famous fea- 
tures” of the Sellers Klearfront help 
to lighten the day’s work and in- 
crease household efficiency. 


It gives some new ideas concerning 
closet spaces and breakfast nooks. 


It will be sent to you without charge 
—by simply asking for booklet 
“G,” from G. I. Sellers & Sons 
Company, Elwood, Indiana. 
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Window”—and you could not help loving it if you read it at all—you will adore her new story of 
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With Potato Salad 
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Denver Sandwich 
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Jellied Ham 


You'll like these 6 
and there are 54 more ED 


These are just a few of the sixty tempting ways to serve Sew Melle 
Star Ham. There are 54 more in our booklet, which the 
coupon will bring you free. 

Ham has never meant so much as since this little book 
was published. Whether it is the shank, butt, center 
slices or leftovers, you can find a delightful way of using 
| each piece. 








And—regardless of your purchases (whole ham or 
sliced)—it’s well worth while to say ““Armour’s Star” to 
assure selected young ham, tender, mildly cured and de- 
liciously smoked. 
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Dept. 85, Div. Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
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In Cartons Address silicic 
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and Pails 
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Wirsu we GENERAL FEDERATION 


Seeing T WAS our pleasure, at the end of May, 
ms: to spend a day at the 18th Biennial Con- 
Believing vention of the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, as the guest of the 
Press and Publicity Department. Mrs. Lessie String- 
fellow Read, the most efficient chairman of that depart- 
ment—to whom, as a member of her staff, we have 
humbly endeavored to be of service—had urged our at- 
tendance on the ground that contact with the represen- 
tatives of this truly powerful organization would be of 
great benefit to us and interesting to them. So we went 
and saw, and came away with every one of our ideas and 
convictions about women just as optimistic and rosy as 
they were before. For these women—several thousand 
of them, they say—were, after all, not different from the 
women we have always known, at home, in the office, in 
church and school. Indeed, some of the home women 
were there, and meeting them there was the first evi- 
dence we had had that they are clubwomen. In saying 
this we think we are paying a tribute, not only to them, 
but to clubwomen in general; for there is a notion abroad 
in the land that clubwomen are a distinct type, somehow 
different from the rank and file who belong to nothing 
and in far too many instances do nothing. 


Just the HE women who were at the Atlantic 
Right City convention are no longer young. 
Age Studying the faces of the thousands 


sitting there, we could not pick out 
one that looked youthful enough even to justify the 
hazard of a guess that there woman 
shirked home duties, left little children behind. 
other hand, these women were not old. 


who had 

On the 
The same careful 
study disclosed nothing but physical age, which in every 


was a 


instance was discredited by unmistakable evidences of 
a youthful spirit. Which was all just as it should be. 
There are in this country some millions of women whose 
physical fitness has served its purpose and with which 
the body politic is finished, but there is not one such 
woman with whose spiritual strength we can dispense 
or upon whom we do not need to call for the service that 
only experiences such as she kas had can qualify any one 
to perform. So home duties diminish, the outside calls: 
the mothering of causes takes the place of the mothering 
ot children: public housekeeping attracts the hands 
skilled in home-making. And the Club, visible symbol 
of a kinship of spirits, physical proof of the strength of 
union, is the logical result. All hail! 


Together UT the Club is not all. Organization 
and membership, group approval of this 
Separately and that, can never take the place 


of individual citizenship and persona: 
support of an issue. At Atlantic City we said, “You 
women can get anything you want—if you really want it.” 
For the moment the fact that the women there were 
clubwomen was forgotten; they were so many indi- 
viduals. As clubwomen only, we doubt whether women 


can get anything not to be had simply for the asking. 
As individuals, unified by club direction but not de- 
pending solely upon club action, few things will be denied 
What we mean is that it is not enough for a club 
to endorse a bill before Congress and instruct its secre- 


tary to notify Senators and Congressmen of that action. 
4 


them. 


The club vote may be a gesture; it may be due to or- 
ganization-influence; it may represent a mere majority 
of a divided membership. In influence it represents 
little more than the opinion of one person. Let the 
individual members take up the gage of battle in sup- 
port of the club’s demand, and the effect is multiplied, 
We believe that the club should lead, never go alone, 
If that were the rule, the power of the clubs would be so 
immeasurable that one could easily say of them—as 
Mrs. Sherman, the Federation president, wished some 
one would say—that they are the “greatest active power 
for upright living in the world.” 


Power IXTEEN thousand federated clubs, with 
and a membership of nearly three million, 
Increase justify the hope and the vision of the 


Federation’s president. Some one in 
Washington has said that, next to the Federal Govern- 
ment, this federation of women has “the greatest poten- 
tial power of any organization in the nation.” Stein- 
metz, the wizard of electricity, once said that there is 
enough energy locked up in a spoonful of common clay 
to keep an aeroplane sailing through the skies for 
months—if it could be released. He added that he did 
not expect it ever to be released. Potential power 
means nothing, whether physical or spiritual, whether 
lving in a spoonful of dirt or in the heart of a woman. 
Ixtract it, set it free, put it in action—then it is no 
longer potential power; it is “something doing.” If the 
General Federation keeps on growing, without at the 
same time increasingly putting its power in motion, 
it will ultimately go the way of all overgrown things that 
do not use 


their muscles. Womanhood on the march 


can not be stopped. Womanhood inanimate is merely 
in the way. The next half-dozen years are going to be 
Not what they 
are, but what they do will be the standard by which 


they will be measured. 


a testing time for many organizations. 


Size alone won't count. 


World N THE time of the cherry blos- 
Friendship soms—which is March in that far- 
Among Children off land—the people of Japan cele- 

brate the Festival of the Dolls. 


On that day each family brings out of its ancestral 
treasure house the dolls of the little girls, of their mothers, 
their grandmothers 
tions have loved and treasured. The dolls are placed on 


all the dolls the preceding genera- 


a table, rank on rank, and then they are admired and 
compared. Dressed in their gala best, the little girls— 
and the big ones, too—admire their own dolls, and then 
they visit their neighbors and rejoice with them over 
their doll family. Happy is that festival day that sees 
a choice doll added to the collection to be handed down to 
little girls yet unborn. It is proposed that this year 
America take a part in this beautiful festival by having 
our children send dolls to represent them, to say to the 
children of Japan that thefe is no racial barrier that 
friendship can not cross. H&te is a splendid opportunity 
for classes in schools and Sunday-schools to send out mes- 
sages of friendship and good will. Definite instructions 
as to the size of the dolls, their cost, shipment, etc., may be 
had by writing to Mrs. Jeannette M. Emrich, Secretary 
of the Doll Travel Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Wituiam Freperick BiceLtow, EpitTor 
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Admiral Twink/lefoot 





By Harry Lee Illustrated by Rose O'Neill 
You'd have known at once, by the togs he wore, From under the cap with the low-drawn brim, 
That he was a sailor on leave ashore, The eyes of the Admiral, keen and grim, 
Giving his mother a trolley ride; Scour the land and scan the sea, 

You would have known, too, And a dimple-dy fist 

By her timid pride, Beats the Admiral’s knee— 

That a hard-boiled terrible tar is he— But! Sailors love mothers, and so must he— 
Admiral Twinklefoot, just past three! Admiral Twinklefoot, just past three! 

You'd have known at once by the cap he’s got, That fact is the reason, you'll understand, 
With the anchor on and the gold-rope knot— That mother is gripping the other hand— 
Known by the sleeve with the eagul-bird, Mothers feel safer, when they can hold 

And the two red stripes, Their sailorman’s hands, 

And, oh my word! ‘Cause mothers are old— 

By the buttons! Such buttons of brass had he And a brave and terrible tar is he— 


Admiral Twinklefoot, just past three! Admiral Twinklefoot, just past three! 
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Illustrated by Marshall Frantz 








VERYTHING I had done until that 
sparkling May morning had become 
suddenly dull and unadventurous. By 
the accident of having risen early, 
when most of the world was sleeping, I had 
found myself swept into a new daring. It was 
only afterward, by slow degrees, that the 
knowledge dawned that courage is not an 
inherent quality, but the reward of striving. 

Coupled with that May morning, explaining 
its impetuosity, stands another spring morn- 
ing, infinitely more remote, yet equally clear- 
cut in memory. I see a little boy—a lonely 
little boy—playing in the attic nursery of an 
immensely tall London house. The door 
opens, and his nurse enters breathlessly, 
snatching him from his toys with the nervous 
explanation that he has to be made pre- 
sentable. 

“But why persentible?” the little boy en- 
quires, stumbling over the unfamiliar word. 

‘Cause, Master Timmy, you've got to 
look a gentleman. She's downstairs.” 

His heart misses a beat, then thumps for 
joy. Only one woman is referred to so 
namelessly. 

“Mummy?” He tiptoes eagerly, blinking 
the tears from his eyes. ‘But I don’t need 
to be made a gentleman to see Mummy.” 

“You do now.” 

Curious! Why now? Is it because his 
mother has stayed so long away? He’s quite 
sure she'll be hurt when she discovers that 
he’s been tidied for her. It’s treating her as 
though she were company. He says so to his 
nurse, but it avails nothing to diminish the 
vigor of her scrubbing. 

The house seems very solemn as he is led 
downstairs. Windows on landings are wide. 
Perfume of hyacinths enters, rumble of traflic. 
No sign of his father. 

In the hall his nurse opens the door to the 
library, pushes him across the threshold, and 
promptly deserts him. He stands alone in 
the large room with its tiers of bookcases, 
awed and a little frightened. Then he hears 
a rustling and sees his mother rising. At a 
run she comes to him and kneels beside him, 
smothering him with kisses and pressing him 
to her breast. She can’t stay, she tells him. 
She's going back to America where his father 
found her. She may never see him again—at 
least, not for years; perhaps not till he’s a 
man. He must take care of his father and 
think the best of her, no matter what others 
say about her. 

He clings to her, begging her not to leave 
him. She leads him to the window and points 











She spoke lazily, her hands 


into the Square, so happy in the sunshine, interlocked behind her head. 
where children are playing. Against the curb, “You're frightened of me. 
several doors down, a cab is standing; the Why are you frightened?” 
cab is piled with luggage. Leaning from the I was trembling, not daring 
cab he sees a man whom with secret resent to look at her. “I was 


ment he has been taught to call “Uncle”; afraid you would resent me” 
pai 
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“But I’m only a girl; I’m 
not afraid.”” Then I saw 
the kindness in her eyes— 
divine kindness without a 
hint of coquetry. I whis- 
pered, “I never believed that 
there were girls like you” 






ALWAYS? ro 
e of a Lonely Little 


BOY Who All His LIFE Saved His 
LOVE for The One GIRL 


“Uncle,” who with peace-offerings and ingra- 
tiating smiles had been always ringing the 
door-bell when his father was absent. 

“You mustn’t cry, Timmy,” his mother is 
saying; ‘“‘you make things harder for me. 
You must be brave. If you’re brave, I shall 
know, and it will help me.” 

He always remembered that—that some- 
how, by not crying, he would be helping her. 
So when the cab rolled away, rolled out of his 
life, taking with it his mother and the unex 
plained “‘uncle,”’ it left him with the determi- 
nation to cultivate endurance, the grayest 
of all the virtues. 


> 


ROM that day till many years later, I 

can not ever remember hearing my father 
mention my mother’s name. Everything 
that had been hers was quietly stored from 
sight; he seemed determined to persuade him- 
self she had never existed. Looking back, I 
have tried to trace the stupidity which could 
have produced a cruelty so dividing. They 
were both so lovable: he gravely, consider- 
ately—she gayly, chaffingly. Too late now 
to decide. From that hour I pledged myself 
with growing intensity that under no circum- 
stances, when 1 became a man, would I repeat 
their injustice. 

It was this tragic betrayal of loyalties that 
prompted my precocious investigation of 
marriage. Every careless word which served 
to enlighten me was treasured. My paternal 
grandmother, with whom much of my child- 
hood was spent, wore a locket containing 
the portrait of a handsome, Byronic person 
of whom she invariably spoke in terms of mild 
disdain. For a long time I believed him to 
be her worst enemy, till I discovered that 
he was dead and had been her husband. The 
strangeness of her attitude set me studying 
the marriage-service, which pleased her 
mightily since it seemed to indicate religious 
tendencies. 

During one of my perusals, seated at 
her feet on a cushion, I paused, looking up. 

“When is always?” 

She peered at me over her spectacles. 

“That depends, my boy.” 

“But in marriage, Grannie?” 

She peered closer, and seeing that I was 
reading the marriage-service, pointed to the 
words, ‘Till death us do part.”’ 

“That's a long while, Grannie.”’ 

Fearing questions too intrusive of a family 
nature, she became absorbed in her crocheting. 
“Ves. A long while, Timmy,” 


3 
HICH brings me at a bound across the 
gulf of years to that second epoch-mak 


ing spring morning. I was still excessively 
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juvenile, though I fancied myself a man. 
What man would sit up all night for the 
thrill of witnessing the dawn of May-day? 

I had been two vears down from Oxford 
and had returned to my old college as the 
guest of Bob Aiken, 
who had been my 
tutor. Nostalgia for 
a glimpse of Eden 
had lured me back 
from the dust of 
London. At twenty 
three the dreaming 
about life lay behind 
me; I was at grips ; 
with reality. The ff 
monasticism of Ox- ’ 
ford, its genial clois- 
ters, its charitable 
acknowledgment of 
the past, made it 
stand in memory as 
a monument to 
spiritual values—an 
embowered _ island, 
remote from the hur- 
rying mainland of 
modern commerce. 
I had expected to find it exactly 
as I had left it, but from the 
moment of re-entry I had been 
made aware of time’s progress. 
I no longer belonged. So, per- 
haps, the main reason for that 
all-night session was to prove 
that I was still capable of under- 
graduate folly. 

As the room had grown chilly, 
we had kindled a fire. By the 
time clocks in church steeples 
chimed midnight Bob Aiken had 
begun to yawn. I talked on 
passionately, determined to keep 
him awake. He was a connois- 
seur of youth, who made the 
study of his callowness h's 
hobby. 

The subject we discussed was 
woman. At first, we considered 
her academically, in the light of history: 
woman, the slave; woman, the plaything; 
woman, enthroned as queen of beauty. 
Aiken pointed out that her evolution 
through the zges was repeated in the short 
span of every man’s experience. She 
commenced as his slave when he was a 
baby; became his plaything when he was 
a child; developed into his queen of beauty 
when he was adolescent. But once her 
capture had been effected, she tended 
to sink into his slave. I disputed this last 
statement; for a man who truly loved, she 
remained his queen of beauty always. 

“Ah,” he mocked me, “you say that 
because you’ve reached the age of chivalry. 
In a sense woman stands forever station 
ary. Man does the evolving in a circle 
slightly spiral.” 

But speculative idealism had been a 
cloak for my naiveté. What I was driving 
at was life. Life puzzled me, daunted me. 
I was in dread of being thwarted as my 
father had been thwarted. If I could learn 
the secret of woman, I would have solved 
all mysteries. To whom dared I betray my 
pathetic lack of knowledge? Certainly 
not to my father. But Aiken specialized 
in immaturity; he made it his philanthropy. 

Reckless for understanding, I plunged 
into the heart of my disturbance. If there 
was one special woman peculiarly created 

28 





I called attention to 
question, “Where are 
Mitre.” “But that’s 
The dismay in my voice 
I’d known we were to 
might have chosen a 
She swept me with 





for every man, what laws governed the 
bringing of the two together? If a man 
chose hastily a woman who wasn’t intended 
for him—lI was thinking of my father—was 
the mistake forever incapable of remedy? 
Till after he had chosen, he had no way of 
learning whether the woman he had made 
his wife was his intended woman. 

Bob Aiken, cynical, worldly-wise, over 
thirty, eved me with bored amusement. 
He was more than a little on the defensive. 

‘““Marriages are made in heaven—is that 
what you're prefacing?” 

“But, of course! Otherwise why marry 
at all? Why not grab the first person? 
How account for two people going insane 
over each other? Keats, for instance, 
dying for love of Fanny Brawne?” 

“But Fanny Brawne didn’t die,” he 
pounced on me with smiling logic. **You’re 


too romantic, Timmy. The time, the place, 
and the girl—they are all the ingredients 
that are necessary.” 

“Not if you intend to share your life with 
her always.” 

He swept aside my protest. “Live and 
learn. That’s my retort.” Then, on the 
point of retiring to his bedroom: “You 
young plutocrats, jingling your wealth of 
days, can afford to burn your candles. 
Old stagers of over thirty have to keep 
fresh for the morning.” : 

Going to the window, I pushed the lattice 
and gazed into the college garden. Scent 
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my presence with a 
you staying?”’ “At the 
hardly any distance!” 
stirred her humor. “If 
meet this morning, I 
more distant hotel.” 
a mischievous glance 


of may-blossom entered, coolness of dew- 
drenched lawns, wistfulness, poignancy. 
Mist lent to moonlight a shimmering 
opaqueness. Beauty trod so close that I 
could almost hear her footfall. Beauty 

come incarnate ina woman. Somewhere 
out there she hid from me, my intended 
Woman. Perhaps continents divided us. 
[remembered my childish question, “Gran 
me, when is always?” Always would 
commence with our first glance. 

Aiken next door was breathing heavily. 
Could he have guessed my imaginings, he 
would have dismissed them as adolescence. 
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I had drowsed. The fire 
had gone out. Fearing to 
rouse Aiken, I did not dare 
relight it. My other alterna- 
tive for keeping warm was 
to go to bed; but if I did, I 
should miss the boys’ choir 
greeting the May dawn from Magdalene 
Tower. With the obstinacy of the roman- 
ticist I preferred discomfort to having to 
acknowledge myself defeated. Turning 
out the lamp, I huddled shivering before 
the dead hearth. 

This hadn’t been the night I had 
planned. Did reality invariably fall short 
of one’s expectations? Certainly in my 
mother’s case it had, when she had left my 
father’s house with the, ignominy of a dis- 
honest employee. And Aiken at my age— 
he, too, must have dreamed. It couldn’t 
ever have entered his head that, with mid- 
life approaching, he would still be bolster- 
ing up his pride with small pomposities. 
If nobody succeeded, why should I be so 
confident? 

Across panes grayness spread. Birds in 
tree-tops grew restless. Far away a valiant 





rooster challenged—insolent youth, bugling 
the faint-hearted to a revival of courage. 
Marvelously the east responded. 
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d S I tiptoed down Aiken's 

4% creaking staircase, nothing 
warned me of the true momen- 
tousness of my errand. No hint 
of excitement was reflected in the 
sluggish world on which I tres- 
passed. At the lodge I had to 
rouse the porter, who rose like a 
jailor jangling his keys to unlock 
the door. Having slipped through 
the postern, I ran in sheer relief, 
frowned on by medieval walls. 
Where the cobble-paved lane 
opened into the High Street, I 
composed my pace to a brisk 
walk. 

Other pilgrims were abroad. 
They came looming through the 
white fog in twos and threes: 
undergraduates in flashy waist- 
coats; tourists with guidebooks; 
bicycling boys and girls. Like 
myself they seemed ashamed of 
their earnestness. 

At Magdalene Bridge a crowd 
had gathered, bulging into the 
roadway, with faces straining up 
to the grace of the lily-frail tower 
soaring over them. They con- 
versed in awed whispers, shuffling 
and elbowing, as if expecting a 
miracle. Dimly, behind a veil 
diaphanous as chiffon, willows 
dipped their branches. Birds 
called weakly. Muffled by vapor, 
unseen yet suspected—somehow like God 
—the cheerfulness of the sun was striving. 

I began to be infected by the atmos- 
phere of anticipation. Till then I had not 
pictured what the ceremony commemo- 
rated—the birth of summer, fertility, the 
resurrection of happiness. Discarding 
reticences, I mingled with the throng. 

By a sudden shifting of the mist, the 
tower seemed cut off from earth drifting 
without foundations. A flash of sunlight 
struck it, picking out the flutter of white 
surplices. At the same instant choristers 
on the roof burst into song: boys’ voices 
springing up like a flight of angels. How 
long did the magic last? When it ceased, 
I turned and found myself gazing into 
gray eyes, as gay and laughing as the rent 
in the heavens I had been watching. 

The mob was jostling good-naturedly 
in its hurry to depart. The owner of the 
eyes was pressed against me. 


“T can’t help it,” she apologized. ‘It’s 
the people behind me.” 

“And I can’t, either,” I smiled. ‘Some- 
thing’s jabbing me in the back. It’s a 


bicycle.” 

“Better stay as we are,” she advised. 
“In a moment they'll have finished shov- 
ing.”’ 

“You're right. And if they push too 
hard, cling to my arm.” 

Immediately it became necessary for her 
to accept my invitation, which she did 
with the utmost naturalness. Even when 
she heard herself hailed, “Hulloa, Fay! 
I thought I’d lost you,” she betrayed no 
embarrassment. Glancing round, fearing 
she was to be snatched from me, I recog- 
nized the intruder (Continued on page 101) 
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Groves like 
these are grow- 
: ing rarer every 
day; we need 
their splendid 
living presence 
as much as we 
need them in 
our homes. We 
should keep 
what we now 
have and plant 
for the future 
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its slender grace and snowy bark 






Our 
PRIENDS 


By 
Alice Booth 


LMOST the oldest friends we have, 
the trees! Friends even before fire, 
and before iron. True, their branches 
might hide terrible things in the 

blackness of primeval night—things with 
eyes of flame and ripping claws—but still 
they were refuge from a dozen dangers 
yet more terrible. ; 
* Even when man was still hiding in holes in 
the rocks, the trees were friendly. Their 
branches made his bow and arrows, fashioned 
his war club. Their springy boughs were his 
only bed. Trees made his boat, his oars. In 
tropic countries their fibers dressed him. In 
the Arctic, trees were his book of history; 
when he had carved them, he worshiped them, 
and they became his gods. 

After fire came, trees lit the world and 
warmed it—comfort beyond imagining In 4 
universe of gray, mysterious fog. They cook 
man’s food. They made a flaming wall to 
protect him from the terrors of the night. 

Even today, trees are our best friends. They 
build our walls and roof our houses; our chal, 
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Old man cy- 
presses grow 
gnarled and 
twisted wit 
the passing of 
the centuries. 
There are only 
a few of them 
left. Shall we 
let them vanish 
from the earth? 
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The BOY From 
OWHERE 


Thrilling Story of a Gir! 


Which she would 
~ J 
Save—her Lover 5 


Life or the 
Faith 
and T ruse 


(Child 


Illustrated by 
Pruett Carter 


S A THIN, gray bow! might hold 
its fill of crimson water, so the 
boy holds the story. For the boy 
knew a secret that shadowed two 

fine young lives—he knew who killed old 
man Hinman. 

The very day of the killing, the boy fol- 
lowed Hinman down the bluffs into town, 
he slipping low in the brush, the old man 
riding high on his horse. There was a safe 
trail along Muskegon River behind the 
store buildings, where the boy managed 
to pick up something to ease his asking 
stomach—a few hard raisins sticking to the 
stem, a loaf of moldy bread—no telling. 
In one ratty place under a store he could 
see what was going on in the street, and 
there he saw the quarrel between old man 
Hinman and his son, Billy. 

The fuss was over a girl with flame 
colored hair, the Bassett girl. The boy 
didn’t know Holly Bassett then. He didn’t 
understand the disturbance, either, though 
the town people did. Hinman had been 
heard to say, coarsely, that if Billy wer 


found fooling around that lazy, red-headed 
flirt, he’d “kill him and tell God he died.” 

Undeniably Holly’s hair was red. Maybe 
it was laziness, hiring it washed, though 
she did have an amazing lot of hair. 







Hinman’s spite was about some- 
thing else, anyway. It dated back 
to the year he bought a town site on 
Highbank and looked at it after- 
ward. It was told how Ralph Hin- 
man cursed the acres of white sand 
“slipped to him” by Morgan Bassett; 
how he cursed the name of Bassett. 
Also, how he went to work, up there 
at the top of nothing, raised famous 
poultry, advertised his spare land 
and prospered. The grudge waited with 
one eye on the Bassett girl. 

For years it had been in the air, this 
love tragedy. If Holly and Billy so much 
as smiled at each other, an electric shock, 
flashing up the Valley, stirred the devil on 
Highbank. The Bassett dance was the 
crisis. Hinman suspected Billy would be 
invited when he sent him to town and fol 
lowed with a horse-whip. Astride his high 
saddle, crisped in canvas coat and leggings, 
long-distance spectacles bulging forward, 
the old man looked like a huge, dried grass 
hopper. His purpose was fiendishly alive. 
Billy might be twenty-six, and he might 
be a hundred; he—the old man—was 
boss 

Highbank mail-route was a sharp, dizzy 
trail lighted gorgeously by the crimson 
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Jennie Harris 
Oliver’s 


Who had to Choose 
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Sitting against the tree, 
pried unexpected speech- 
to betray his friend, but 
He even talked of 


flare of sumac and the blue flame of busy 
kingfishers. Jolting down, Hinman saw 
the flat, shadowy town hunched with its 
back to the river. Crossing the steel 
bridge he saw something happening in the 
town—his son Billy was strolling home 
with Holly Bassett! Holly was unmistak- 
able—her bare, flaunting head, her green 
silk parasol. Ralph Hinman slackened 
rein while he bent his tough whip with the 


lash back against the handle. Then he 
cantered on. 
Maybe Billy scented danger. Anyway 


he told Holly he must get some nails and 
go home, he had to build a darned hen- 
roost. Holly turned him right back. It 
all happened in no time. Billy was enter- 
ing the hardware store when he sensed 
something behind him—wheeled, and 
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Holly Bassett wove her net. 
es out of her pupil. 


Between lessons she 
She was planning for the child 


he talked of everything but the Hinman murder, 
Billy. He didn’t want Billy to go to the lock-up 


seemed to crash into a tornado. His 
father had leaned from the saddle and 
struck him with the folded whip. 

It is likely, if the horse hadn’t shie %, 
that Billy would have been horribly dis- 
figured. As it was, he had time to back 
away. At this cruel moment Billy had the 
Hinman glare, though his body was 
McBurney—out and out picture of his 
mother, the beautiful, black-browed Ama- 
zn who had died young: “the Black 
Giant,” his school- mates had dubbed Billy. 
Easily he could have dragged his father 
from the saddle and broken him with his 
two hands. But the old tyrant was secure. 
He was boss. : 

“There, sir,” 


se Ralph Hinman ordered 
‘urlously, 


“There, sir. Now you get 
those nails and go home.” 


“And you, go to the devil,” Billy flung 
back. 

Adding the threat that damned him— 
even with the Valley, who loved him to a 
man—when, a few hours later, his father 
was found dead: 

“You've gone a little too far, this time.” 


\ HEN Billy Hinman was brought 
down from Highbank accused of 
murder, and the young blood of Muskegon 
danced on the Bassett lawn, Holiy stopped 
her party and went straight over to the 
jail. 
That was like 


her—hot-headed, quick 
to think and to act. Later, when she 
decided to teach up in the Hinman neigh- 
borhood to prove first-hand who did kill 
old man Hinman, her family stood by. 


| 


Not, of course, without protest. “You'll 
die, traipsing through those crazy woods,” 
Mother Bassett wept. ‘Think how you've 
slept between lamb’s-wool and had your 
bath heated just so. Who will wash your 
hair? Who'll wake you in time to get to 
school?” 

“It’s a degraded district,’ Morgan 
added. “Holly, I could tell you things 
about those big boys to make you 
shudder.” 

Empty words! For on a frost-painted 
day in October Holly lone-footed it up into 
the almost terrible splendor of the Hinman 
wilderness, and on the top shelf of High 
bank turned to look back at her home town 
It was past noon. The girl watched the 
sun flare across the square building scowl- 
ing on its public acre—the court-house, 
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it was, and the jail. When the yellow 
light reached a certain barred window, 
Holly lifted her hand, squared her shoul- 
ders, and wheeled into the bleached, root- 
threaded trail. 

It was very still on Highbank, just the 
“crack-crack”’ of some rifle, the sigh of the 
pines, the flit of a bird. Holly’s stout- 
shod feet, pad-padding in the mealy earth, 
seemed to have entered an uninhabited 
world. But finally there were reassuring 
features—a saw-mill, a corn-mill, machin- 
ery back among the stumps. Then the 
Hinman house with its dormer windows 
and roofless veranda appeared to step 
from its thick juniper setting like a picture 
out of a frame. 

Holly opened a gate in the white picket- 
fence and turned in on the brick walk. She 
climbed the wide steps and lifted the 
knocker, and a tall, gray woman with 
mulish mouth opened the door a narrow 
space. 

Holly smiled. “Mrs. Henry Blubaker?” 

“T be.” 

“Mrs. Blubaker—” Holly’s friendly 
smile steadied itself with difficulty, 

“TI am the new teacher, looking for a 
boarding-place. I thought—” 

“Don’t!” The mulish mouth 
snapped. “They’s reasons. I’m 
housekeeper here, and I’m tuckered 
out with all this poking around sence 
the killing. I got Hank Blubaker 
to cook for. Besides—-” Mrs. Blu- 
baker flayed with disfavor each dis- 
tinguished mark of loveliness before 
her—‘“‘you’re Morg Bassett’s high-flier. 
The deestrict may a-let your pa 
pay ‘em to hire you, but it didn’t sign 
no contract to house you. That’s your 
lookout.” 

Holly swallowed the insult. “If 
you'll keep me,” she persisted win- 
ningly, “I'll hire a girl to do the work. 
You won’t know the difference.” 

““Maybe you can get in at Wilsons’,” 
Sara quibbled. ‘Mostly teachers has 
walked, or driv. You might try ‘em all— 
Wilsons, Emyrys, Parkers—they string 
out after you turn this corner, north 
Hugginses live half 
a mild t’other way; 
but—”’ her pointed 
gaze raked the young 
figure from flaunting 
head to trim, brown 
oxfords— “they ain’t 
no use talking ‘Hug- 
gins,’ brought up as 
you be.” 

With the door 
slammed in her face, 
Holly turned and 
ooked about her. 
\t the east end of 
this porch Billy had 
quarreled with his 
father, and_ there 
the “body”’ had been 
found with a bruise 
on the right temple. 
Even if Billy had not 
been discovered 
leaning over the dead 
man with a hammer, 
there was the scene 
in town. There was 
Billy’s threat. 

Holly stepped on 
into the deep sand 


Those letters 


fort in that 


and struck north. Briefly, she did “try ‘em 
all.” Some were more polite than Sara 
Blubaker, but it amounted to the same: 
“Highbank wan’t boarding no teachers.” 
Holly might get in at Hugginses’. How 
she would sleep in Hugginses’ one room, 
they couldn’t say. Mealy-Ann would 
manage that, for a price. 

The stumpy road at dusk was a venture, 
but Holly had to keep plodding. It is un- 
canny how news travels in the wilderness. 
Mealy-Ann Huggins was waiting up with 
a lantern. A sandy string of a woman, 
Mealy-Ann, with a voice like an alarm- 
clock. 

“T’ll board you,” she shrilled from the 
doorway, “but it’s for accommodation 
sake. Me and Elmer ain’t boarding ‘no 
one. Elmer’s in bed, and I was jest a-going. 
I'll put you in the fur-house, back there be- 
hind them young pines. "Tain’t our house, 
but the trapper owning it is dead. Call it 
the fur-house ‘count of the raccoon hides 
he left tacked up. You'll see. Let’s agree 
on the price. 


Things is up, you know.” 


Holly sent long pages ludicrously 
illustrated with the Highbankers. 
and his answers— 
were Billy Hinman’s only com- 
stark, 


bare cell 


The Boy From Nowhere 


The fur-house was thrown together— 
logs, chinked with clay. The rock fireplace 
and the built-in bed were not bad. The 
girl shrank from sleeping on the used hay, 
but, as Mealy-Ann reminded her, she had 
to sleep. 

“Tt’s all right,” Mealy settled the matter 
easily, “lessen a flood washes the chinkin’ 
out, and mebbe this won’t be a floody 
year. Set down till I dust your blankets, 
Certain sure Billy Hinman’ll go to the pen, 
ain’t it?” 

Before winter was through, Holly be- 
came used to Mealy-Ann’s high-jumping 
conversation, but now she was startled. 

“T—I think not,” she stammered, won- 
dering how she could bear speaking of Billy 
so casually; “he really is innocent.” 

“T think so, myself.”” Mealy-Ann dusted 
the covers and twitched them back over 
the hay. “I knowed the Blubakers 
wouldn’t have you,” she remarked 
pointedly; “you might find out—some- 
thing.”’ 

“What,”’ Holly managed to ask, ‘might 
I find?” 

Mealy-Ann gave the blankets a last 
yank and turned. “Twouldn’t supprise 
me,”’ she gabbled, “if Hank Blubaker killed 
old man Hinman. Treated like a dog, 
Hank was. Onct Hinman, the old cuss, 
hit him with a whip and liked to put his 
eye out. Fer’s that goes, wan’t no-one 
Ralph Hinman wouldn’t put it over. 
I wouldn't Jet Elmer have nothing to do 
with him.” 

“They said at the preliminary,” Holly 
ventured whitely, “that the Blu- 
bakers were not on the place 
when it happened. Hank was 
chopping in the timber, and his 
wife was at a quilting.” 

“They said!’ Mealy-Ann 
scofied. ‘‘One thing,” she added, 
“s’long’s Billy’s in the pen, Hank 
and Sary’ll be well fixed. Hain’t 
no more heirs, and the old devil 
went and burnt up the will after 
that red-headed—”’ Mealy-Ann 
caught herself just in time! 

Holly smoothed it over. ‘‘May- 
be,” she said, ‘“‘Hank Blubaker 
had to kill or be killed.” 

“My idee, exactly. Say—” 
Mealy-Ann’s agi'e thoughts gave 
a big jump, “mind letting me see 
you with your hair down?” 

“Why, no.” 

While Holly took 
out her hairpins, 
Mealy held the lan- 
tern close. Her pale 
eyes lighted envi- 
ously. 

“T see. You don’t 
braid it a-tall; jest 
fold it all round, 
like a cap. That’s 

wuat I couldn't ‘forstay.’ I’ve seen 
grape-vine curls like them scold- 
ing locks. Funny, how the Lord 
made you with all that curtain, 
and every hair I got wouldn't 
makeapocket-handkerchief. Well 
—good-night. Don’t mention what 
I said about Hank Blubaker.” 

When Mrs. Huggins had car- 
ried off the light, Holly groped 
around and got ready for bed. 
She opened her traveling-bag and 
got out her nightgown and 





“I knowed the Blubakers wouldn’t have you,”” Mealy-Ann remarked; “you might 
find out something.” “‘What,”’ Holly managed to ask, “‘might I find out?”’ Mealy- 
Ann turned. “’Twouldn’t surprise me if Hank Blubaker killed old man Hinman” 


brushes. 
sweater-blouse she hung on a peg. She 
climbed on the shelf to take off her shoes. 

How wide-awake she was! For ages, it 
seemed, she curled on the “dusted” 
blankets, smelling the musty hay and 
listening to scary sounds. She heard the 
pines moaning; a whippoorwill’s plaint 
came frcm some lone hollow; an owl 
parted the air silkenly. Loons, bob-cats, 
wolves called to the night. The “dug- 
potatoes” stored in a corner bumped and 


Her brown kilt skirt and green 


thumped; feet pat-patted on the hard dirt 
floor. Mister Rat was a good provider. 
But youth can sleep. 
and breakfast on chilly pancakes and 
burnt bacon. Holly Bassett was twenty- 
four, that winter on Highbank, and 
nothing—nothing at all—was impossible. 
For the sake of another ‘‘gabfest,” 
Mealy-Ann was pleased to point a way 
through the timber to Highbank school- 
house. Their “forty,” it seemed, and the 
Hinman “eighty,” joined in an “L.” The 


Iso it can awake 


chopping they heard beyond the stump 
line-fence was Hank Blubaker. He might 
chop there all winter, and if Holly managed 
to slip up on him, she'd see for herself his 
game eye. Hank was shy of women-folks, 
but she might be smart enough to draw 
him out about the killing. 

Holly planned to corner Blubaker, but 
when she had ducked between stumps and 
crossed his chip-strewn clearing, he was 
always just going off somewhere else. His 
blue-denim back, (Continued on page 223) 
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“Of the reasons for the restlessness and the criminal 
tendencies of youth the lack of religious training so 


far outdistances all others 


S THE so-called “crime wave among 
our youth” a reality? Or only a 
I figment of the imagination? 

Is it true that youth is supplanting 
age in our criminal courts and jails? 

If so, how has this condition come about? 
What are the causes behind it? The pos- 
sible remedies? 

What say the judges of our criminal 
courts? The educators of the land? The 
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that it stands alone” 


parents? These are the sober questions 
beating at the hearts of all alert citizens 
in the country today. And especially 
of the fathers and mothers! They are 
heard on every one’s lips—in streets 
and trains, in business offices, at the 
theater, in social gatherings. What is 
the truth about this thing? Can it be 
got at? 

It was in an effort to see if it could be 


and Other Judges, Who 
si Boys by the Thousands, 


is Responsible 
of Respect for 


By Vera L. 


“got at’’—first from sources close 
hand, and next from those at a 
distance—that the writer of this 
article, one day early last spring, 
hurried down Lafayette Street 
in New York City, past the grim 
Tombs with its Bridge of Sighs, 
to the Criminal Courts Building 
beyond. 

Here, involuntarily, she paused 
and looked up at the somber 
edifice, recalling some figures re- 
‘cently obtained from the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. In 1925, 
9989 men and women, 8o percent 
of them under twenty, all of them 
so young that they averaged 
twenty years of age, had been 
tried here: 5241 in Special Sessions 
for the lesser crimes, 4748 in 
General Sessions for felonies. Be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of them 
had been convicted. And nearly 
50 percent of the entire number 
had been sent to jail. 

Startling figures! Yet figures 
can be, and often are, used to 
prove both sides of a question. 

Humanly, they mean little. 

So, with an open mind, the writer en- 
tered the building, made her way across the 
white marble rotunda crowded with hurry- 
ing men, to the judges’ elevator, and was 
carried up to the chambers of Judge John 
F. McIntyre of the Court of General 
Sessions: one of the most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished criminal court judges in the 
United States. 

He, if any one, would be able to analyze 
the problem in a broad, national, funda- 
mental way, from the angle of the criminal 
courts of our large cities, and offer a solu- 
tion. Not only was he a man of seventy- 
one years, who had sat in General Sessions 
for a decade—the writer reminded her- 
self—but behind his experience on the Bench 
was a term of fourteen years as Assistant 
District Attorney of New York County, 
and before that many years at the Bar, 
when he was identified with some of the 
most famous criminal cases in the history 
of New York. 

As a clerk ushered her into the Judge’s 
private office, and into his presence, he 
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Judge John F. McIntyre 


Each year Sentence 
Tell what They Think 
for Youth’s Lack 


Law. Reported 
Connolly 





rose slowly from behind a great, 
flat-top desk—a quiet, rather 
stern-looking man; with white 
hair and mustache, and keen, 
deep-set, penetrating blue eyes. 

Until the caller was seated, he 
remained standing. Then he 
dropped back into his chair and 
waited. Through the three win- 
dows on his right a jutting wing 
of the grim Tombs building was 
visible. Over there, in prison cells, 
men and women awaited this quiet 
man’s pronouncements. 

“LT have come to ask you, Judge 

McIntyre,” challenged the writer, 
“to what you attribute the 
present crime wave among our 
youth? Or do you hold that no 
such condition exists? There are 
many today who declare that 
criminal tendencies are not alarm- 
ingly apparent in the youth of the 
country; that our young people 
today are not noticeably different 
from those of twenty years ago. 
Are you of that opinion?” 

Judge McIntyre looked up 
quickly, sternly. “Iam not! How 
could I, in honesty, hold such a 
view? However, I object to the 
term ‘crime wave.’ It suggests a 
temporary outburst. In my opin- 
lon, the criminal tendencies 
acutely apparent among our 
young today are not an ‘outburst.’ They 
are, rather, the logical climax of the slow, 
steady increase in crime among young 
people which commenced twelve or fifteen 
years ago and is still mounting rapidly.” 

“You are referring, Judge McIntyre, to 
the committing of minor offenses?” 

“I am referring,” he replied curtly, “to 
felonies! Only felons come into the Court 
of General Sessions.” 

Involuntarily his quick glance—keen, 
compassionate—sought the prison build- 
ing just beyond his windows, and lingered 
there a moment, as though to penetrate the 
stanite to the bitter, warped, rebellious 
= within. Then slowly he wheeled 

ut. 

“My experience in this court leads me 
to believe that most of the serious crime 
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“Next comes the absence of parental authority. Oh, 
if parents could only realize that whereas the home’s 
discipline is loving, the world’s discipline is cruel” 


in our country today is being carried on by 
young people. Certainly it is true of New 
York county! Our vicious criminals here— 
our forgers, burglars, ho.d-up men, mur- 
derers—are young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-three. 

“Among these all classes of society are 
represented. Some of our shoplifters and 
crooks’ assistants are pretty, stunning 
young women—well-educ: ted girls, with 


cultivated speech, from good residential 
districts. Some of our young men criminals 
are college graduates.” 

He paused. And the writer, leaning 
forward, explained to him the earnest de- 
sire of the Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
to get at the fundamental causes behind 
the restlessness and lawlessness of so many 
modern young people: and, if possible, to 
discover a solution (Continued on page 170) 
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RS. S. Sutherland Sitwell picked 
up her fountain pen with the 
diamond in its other end, and in 
fashionable calligraphy wrote on 

her crested note paper as follows: 

“Mrs. S. Sutherland Sitwell will enter- 
tain at dinner for her daughter on Tuesday 
next at Mayfield House. Among those who 
will be present are Prince and Princess 
Thingmabobosa (only that was not their 
name), Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Blunt, and 
Archibald Pierce, Jr.” 

Archie Pierce had not yet been invited, 
but he was one of those good-looking, un- 
important, indispensable bachelors who will 
fill in when the more eligible prey escapes 
the eager hostess. 

This press notice having been written, 
Mrs. Sitwell rang for her secretary, Miss 
Etta Bingley. 

“Good morning, Miss Bingley. I hope 
your mother’s pneumonia is better. Make 
eleven copies of this on my best note paper 
and send them out special to all the New 
York papers. Do it at once, but first get 
my daughter on the wire.” 

“Are you up, Daphne?” queried Mrs. 
Sitwell from her room in Mayfield House, 
which was the smartest and newest hotel. 

“Just going out,” replied Miss Daphne 
Sitwell from Aer room in Mayfield House. 

“I want to see you before you go, 
and 1’ll come to you at once, because Miss 
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Bingley is busy writing here.” 

Had you met Mrs. S. 
Sutherland Sitwell frothing 
through an upper hall of 
Mayfield House in her os- 
trich-trimmed coral peignoir, 


you never would have dreamed that 
she was fifty. Straight, slim, jet-black- 
haired, the chief patron of the most 


expensive beauty parlor, only her eyes 
gave her away. In them smoldered age- 
old fires of thwarted ambition. Red sparks 
lay in their depths, ready to leap at the 
next person who didn’t do as she wished. 

“Daphne,” said she, as soon as she got 
through the door, “I can’t stand the strain 
much longer. I get so nervous thinking 
that you have not yet made a good match 
that I sit up in bed at night and shriek.” 

Daphne Sitwell was not much moved by 
this remark, because her mother was rather 
addicted to shrieking. 

“Of course, I know and you know that 
you have refused many men. But how is 
the world to know? All the world knows is 
that in a year or two more you will be 
thirty!” 

A chambermaid here knocked at the door 
to ask if anything was wrong. With daz- 
zling smiles Mrs. Sitwell assured her that 
all was well. As soon as the door was shut, 
she closed the transom and turned on her 
daughter. 
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In spite of all that had been 
done for her, Miss Daphne 
Sitwell persisted in being a 
splendid sort of person. 
“Mother—” she began, as she 
put on a small black hat. 

“No one will ever look twice at you in 
that dull hat!” groaned Mrs. Sitwell. 
“With charge accounts everywhere, I 
should think you might—” 

“Mother,” began Daphne afresh, “I 
have offen told you that I don’t care what 
the world thinks of me. It does not in- 
terest me at all to live for the sole purpose 
of keeping my name in the society columns. 
I think our limelight dinners are cheap. I 
also think it is cheap to go about with 
people who don’t interest you, just because 
those people are prominent.” 

“But it’s every bit as easy to like promi- 
nent people as the other kind. In fact, it’s 
a lot easier—for me.” 

“I know. But the few prominent people 
I really like aren’t the kind that splurge. 
They are the kind that try to keep out ol 
the newspapers.” 

“Which is all very well, with their po- 
sitions so assured. Besides, most of them 
are so homely and dowdy and dress s0 
badly that if they ever did get snapped by 
a society reporter, their pictures would dis- 
grace them. The smartest-looking people 
are always in the papers.” 































Mrs. S. Sutherland 
Sitwell adored being 
in print and wasn’t 
happy unless she was 
mentioned as often as 
the weather, 

“However, what’s 
the use of giving our- 
selves wrinkles by 
talking like this? I 
want you to marry 
Bobby Stuyvesant.” 

“T don’t know him.” 
_ “You know who he 
is?” 

“I know he’s a sort 
of myth, whom no one sees, and that 
every mother with a marriageable daughter 
wants him.” 

“He is the catch of America,” muttered 
Mrs. Sitwell in a low, covetous tone. She 
clenched her fists, and you could distinctly 
see where her face had been lifted both 
times. “I simply mustn’t let myself go, 
it's so bad for my looks,” she said with 
smiling lips and glowering eyes. “But oh, 
Daphne, if I could only once ask Bobby 
Stuyvesant to dine and see his name in the 
Society notes next to yours, I should feel 
that I had been a fitting mother to you!” 

She subsided on a turquoise chaise 
longue and propped herself up with cob- 
webby lace pillows so that her chin was 
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held poised at a high, piquant, becoming 
angle. A chin sustained in this position 
need never worry about becoming double. 

“IT would go through fire to get Bobby 
Stuyvesant for you!” 

Daphne jerked open her top drawer, 
took out a pair of fresh, white chamois 
gloves, and began to draw them on. “This 
is a declaration of war, mother,” she said 
quietly. “I’m not going to lead a society- 
column life any longer. There are too 
many real things happening, and I won’t 
spend any more time dining with people 
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Mrs. Sitwell rose at once, her 
face glowing with delight. 
“Mrs. Stuyvesant!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Daphne, isn’t this 
too delightful!’’ For the first 
time in her life, Daphne 
feared she had inherited her 
mother’s lack of self-control 










like that old Prince Thingmabobosa, who 
looks like something rigged up to scare 
children on Hallowe'en. The Princess is 
his fourth wife, and she wants to get rid 
of him. She told me the other night that 
she married him to please her mother, and 
that not only is he intolerable, but his 
eleven children by previous Princesses 
simply hound her for money night and day. 
She’s so young that it doesn’t hurt her face 
to show how miserable she is. I’m off for 
the Settlement House, now, for the day. 
I'll come to the Tuesday night party, but 
that’s the last. Father will back me up.” 

Sam _ Sitwell heartily approved of 
Daphne, but he approved of her from afar, 
because he could not possibly live with his 
wife. 

“You are going to marry Bobby Stuy- 
vesant!” Mrs. Sitwell determined to say 
it over and over, like Coué, in the hope 


that it would come true. 
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“Don’t you believe at all in happiness, 
Mother?” 

“T want happiness for you, Daphne.’ 

“T was never so happy as now.” 

The girl turned suddenly radiant. You 
would have known at once, just to see her, 
that she was deeply and gloriously in love. 
In fact, if you had seen her at that moment, 
you would probably have experienced the 
same thrill that Wagner miraculously 
captured and will happily hold forever in 
the music of Tristan and Isolde. 

“Daphne! You are in love!” cried Mrs. 
Sitwell sharply. 

Daphne turned away and went to the 
closet for her scarf of sable. 

“Who is it?” 

Daphne took a clean, fine, plain hand- 
kerchief from the box on her dressing-table. 

“It’s that odious Mr. Blodgitt!” an- 
nounced Mrs. Sitwell in a tone which said 
that she had really been talking about Mr. 
Blodgitt all the time. 

“IT want you to meet him, mother.” 
Daphne spoke in a cool, disarming voice. 

“T don’t need to meet him to know that, 
like all charity workers, he is eager-eyed, 
hungry-looking, shiny-clothed, and_per- 
petually in need of a haircut. How can you 
go down to that place and dance with the 
dregs of humanity, when you might at- 
tend the most exclusive dances in town?” 

“T prefer the dregs of society to its froth 
because I am of use—with the dregs. I can 
help see that the people in the neighbor- 
hood have a decent place to dance in and 
that their dances are decently run.” 

“Very well, Daphne, if you won’t listen 
to me, go on down and dance with your 
truckdrivers, street sweepers, and assis- 
tant plumbers!” 

The modern daughter kissed the modern 
mother affectionately and was soon sit- 
ting in a surface car because she had time 
to spare and because she was one of the 
people who enjoy New York in all its moods 
and aspects. Although the month was 
April, the day was excessively warm, and 
the car, instead of being a highly-heated, 
closed oven such as is usually run on 
mild days, was the first open car of the 
season. 

Daphne had hardly boarded it, when 
there occurred the kind of episode which 
young people interested in settlements 
never report to their parents. The way 
New York City disposes of garbage is 
something that will some day be changed. 
At present it is conveyed through the 
streets in huge open carts and trucks, and 
then, after being dribbled through the city, 
it is dumped at sea. As soon as it is 
dumped, it returns to pollute the beaches. 
On the first warm day of spring, one does 
not necessarily need to see a garbage truck 
to know that it is there. One of these 
trucks stopped by Daphne’s open trolley 
car and waited, like the car, for the endless 
crosstown traffic to pass. Then, presently, 
Daphne, who was lost in day-dreams of 
Mr. Blodgitt, became aware that the 
garbage-truck driver was whistling vio- 
lently to attract some one’s attention. 
Glancing across, she was met by brilliant 
smiles of recognition. 

“How are yer?” howled the driver to 
Daphne. “Didn’t see yer at the dance last 
night.” 

“No,” said Daphne. Or, rather, she 
shook her head and smiled *‘No.”’ 

“Where was yer? Sick?” 
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“Theater,” Daphne was obliged to shout. 

But just as she said it, the traffic officer 
blew his whistle, and the truck, the trolley, 
and a flotilla of taxis moved down town 
amid a terrific shifting of gears. 

Daphne had instantly recognized the 
truck driver as the “‘steady”’ of one of the 
girls in whom she was most interested. 
Indeed, she had officiated at their engage- 
ment party. The surge of traffic down 
town did not, however, at all affect the 
juxtaposition of the trolley and the gar- 
bage truck. Again the crosstown traffic 
must have its way; again the truck driver 
became chummy. 

“Going down to the dance hall now?” 
he called. 

“Yes, and you must come down to- 
night,” replied Daphne, more bravely and 
distinctly than she would have done had 
not two colored laundresses who had been 
sitting next to her superciliously lifted 
their skirts and moved away as far as the 
confines of the car would allow. 

Daphne moved nearer to the reeking 
truck, for she was not going to undo 
her good work by snubbing one of the nicest 
and most helpful members of the Settle- 
ment, especially when he was smiling away 
at her with such unconscious good-fellow- 
ship in his eyes. 

“T’m goin’ out of my way to go as far as 
I can with yer,”’ he announced at the fifth 
traffic stop. “But I got to leave yer at 
the next corner.”’ And he finally drove off 
with a bright parting, “See yer tonight!” 

At this the motorman was obliged to 
shut off the power, stop the car, and turn- 
ing round, make ‘a profound study of 
Daphne. He had seen it happen, but still 
he could not believe it. A swell and a 
garbage man! 
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When Daphne finally left the car, much 
farther down town, a young man who had 
observed the comedy got out, too, and 
caught up with her. He stared at her ad- 
miringly, and then they both burst into 
ungovernable laughter. 

“IT didn’t think you'd stick it out,” he 
said almost reverently. “Here, this isn’t 
much of a florist’s, but those Russian vio- 
lets look fairly fresh.” 

He darted into the shop and bought 
some—not too many, but probably more 
than he could afford—and Daphne buried 
her pretty nose in their cleansing sweetness. 

When she fastened them in the front of 
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her coat, something in the way Mr. Blodgitt 
was looking at her made her tremble so 
that she could scarcely manage her absurd 
fingers. The young man himself was 
ghastly pale, and his eyes, usually a warm 
dark blue, were curiously black. To 
Daphne he looked so positively beautiful 
that the sight of him was like exquisite. 
pain—almost unendurable. 

“Can you spare me one or two violets— 
for a boutonniére?” he asked. 

In spite of her misbehaving fingers she 
managed to separate a few of the largest 
and fasten them in his buttonhole, v hich 
was not made of cloth at all, she found, but 
of some magic substance that burned her 
fingers through her gloves, and which was 
so magnetic that she wanted to lay her 
head on his shoulder right then and 
there at the entrance of the street of 
pushcarts. 

“Some day, soon, you’re going to marry 
me,” said Mr. Blodgitt. 

“T know it,’”’ Daphne guiltily confessed. 

At that New York utterly disappeared, 
and they were alone, miles away from any 
city, wafted off, perhaps, on the perfume of 
her violets. Anyway they were together 
in Elysian fields. They never knew how 
long or how short a time they stood there 
in beatitude, or how long they were away 
from New York. When at last they came 
back together, they found themselves slow- 
ly strolling toward the settlement house. 

But Daphne didn’t stay in New York; 
all day long she moved through a new en- 
chanted country. What mattered it if she 
didn’t know much about Mr. Blodgitt be- 
yond his devotion to their common cause? 
One of the trustees who knew him best had 
told her that he would take no money for 
his services as head of the Settlement, be- 
cause he had a small income. Mr. Blod- 
gitt never talked of himself to Daphne, but 
was curious about the merest trifles that 
concerned her. She would not have called 
him preeminently handsome, because the 
fineness of his face was what she had noted 
first. He couldn’t think anything un- 
generous about any one, and his patience 
with the offscourings of humanity was in- 
finite. He had the supreme gift of being 
able to find a common bond, at once, with 
everybody. 

Mr. Blodgitt, naturally, was adored by 
all sorts and conditions of men, and hada 
popularity that was worthy of the name, 
for he was beloved by the populace. 

“Every beggar on our streets is a blot on 
our scutcheon!”’ he had said once at a meet- 
ing, and had made Daphne feel as if the 
beggars were her personal problems. 

While Daphne journeyed down town 
escorted by the garbage truck, Mrs. 
S. Sutherland Sitwell had donned some 
insolently expensive clothes and driven to 
her jeweler’s. Sam Sitwell gave his wife 
a munificent allowance, but she had im- 
mediate need, this morning, of a small 
fortune. 

“If you would wait until I had a cus- 
tomer for your pearls, I could get you much 
more money,” said the jeweler to Mrs. 
Sitwell. ‘At the moment, however, I can 
offer you only a hundred thousand cash.” 

“T'll take it.” 

This little chore done, Mrs. Sitwell 
motored back uptown to attend a mecting 
for a drive to raise two million dollars in ten 
days. For one bored with philanthropy, 
she rushed into (Continued on page 209) 
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The young queen with her children—Carol, who 
she hoped would be king; Elisabetta, who 
for a time was Queen of Greece; and Marie 
—~_ Baignen”—who is now the Queen of Serbia 


Queen Marie and 
“Mihai,” the new 
Crown Prince, who 
takes the place in the 
line to the throne 
vacated by his 
father, Prince Carol 
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One of the Mo st 
Beautiful Chapters in the Story 


of the Queen of Rumania is the one that 
Tells of Her and Her Children 


By Mabel Potter Daggett 


OOR little girl, if 

only I might have 

been there to help 

her!’ said the 
Queen musingly. 

Through the clear night 
air, down the mountain- 
side, came the rhythmic 
chanting of the monks at 
prayer. We both listened. 
And the golden room was 
still. I looked across at 


the mobile, expressive face of the woman 
on the divan, whose courage of soul is per- 
haps her most outstanding characteristic. 
I wondered. Isn’t she all that she is today, 
perhaps, just because that little Crown 
Princess who went before had to stand on 
her own feet and grow strong in a struggle 
of the spirit that fitted her at last to face 
life unflinchingly? We were both thinking 
back there to the days of her youth. 

The Palatul Victorei, the main Ru- 
manian royal residence, seemed to the girl 





who had come to live in it, fairly to echo 
with its own silences. The palace stands 
in the heart of Bucharest, facing the Calea 
Victorei. On the exterior it is a plain 
two-story structure with a mansard roof, 
and is covered, like other Rumanian 
residences, with a stucco that gleams 
white in the southern sun. Inside you 
find the palace much more regal. The 
rooms are high and handsome. Any one 
who tries to tell you how many, loses 
count, but they are something like seventy 
in number. These include some that are 
great halls like the Salle de Music, with its 
built-in organ which Carmen Sylva used 
to play; the library, its walls lined with 
books gleaming red and gold in beautiful 
bindings; the banquet hall hung with 
Gobelin tapestries and affording seating 
capacity for five hundred people; the 
ballroom glittering with crystal chande- 
liers; and immediately adjoining, and of 
course most impressive of all, the throne 
room, where beneath a crimson canopy 
their Majesties sit on high gold chairs 
when receiving in state. Throughout the 
palace there is much heavily-paneled and 
carved dark woodwork. There are many 
bronzes. And everywhere the walls are 
hung with old religious paintings, many of 
which portray suffering and tragedy. 

To the girl who came up the great 
marble staircase here, a bride, this that 
was to be her home seemed all solemnly 
austere, all overwhelmingly oppressive. 
And the apartments set apart for their 
young Royal Highne were not different 
from the rest. A massive, wide German 
four-poster occupied their bedroom. In 
the sitting-room were chairs and sofas so 
heavy they seemed not made to be rested 
upon. Looking back on it all today, the 
Queen says: 

“There was nowhere I could make a 
cosy corner of any kind. The false 
elegance drove me mad. I should have 
loved a peasant’s room with whitewashed 
walls. I wanted a bare space where I 
could have set a bowl of roses on a table.” 

Sometimes Missy stood at a palace 
window and watched the passers-by. She 
might have been, it seemed to her, a monu- 
ment in a public square, a statue in stone. 
Just about as near as that she felt to any 
living contact with this alien environment. 
She was highly prized and valued and ad- 
mired, to be sure. There was no doubt 
about that, with a nation acclaiming her 
beauty. But a nation was not what she 
needed. Can you sob out your loneliness 
to the heart of a nation, or sing out your 
Joy to it? Out there, always going by, 
Were people who knew each other, people 
who looked into people’s eyes, people who 
touched people’s hands, people who 
laughed with people and could weep with 
people. All these people, always going 
by, were people who had people who cared. 
And she was apart in her high place, a 
Crown Princess to be approached with 
lorm and ceremony. 

The Rumanian Queen Elizabeth, ‘Car- 
men Sylva,” was still ill in Germany. 
Most of that first year the girl lived 
through with just two men. During 
the days she cried a great deal. For the 
long evenings she sat and listened while her 
husband and “Uncle” talked politics and 
military affairs and smoked long, black 
cigars she could not endure. King Carol 
worked early and long in his office, an 








Her youngest daughter, the beautiful Princess Ileana, Queen Marie says, 
shall never marry without love—but lovers without thrones need not apply 


imposing room with that dark, heavily- 
carved woodwork and with stained glass 
windows glowing with pictures of martyrs 


and saints and crusaders. His desk was of 
carved walnut, the heavy, flat top resting 
on two massive, carved, crouching lions. 
Here at this desk he used to sit day by day, 
building a kingdom. And his nephew and 
heir he desired to have stand by. 

The King was wholly, completely, ab- 
sorbed in his task. He lived a life that was 
austere, simple, selfish—and expected other 
people to, also. The Crown Prince he had 


trained with German thoroughness to fol- 
low methodically in his footsteps. Explicit 
obedience to his instructions had been so 
inculcated, that Uncle’s will had become 
law for Ferdinand. In an office adjoining 
that of the King, he, too, busied himself 
faithfully in the execution of tasks laid 
out for him. All this routine, which 
was of Uncle Carol’s ordering, was as 
regular as clockwork. In this rigid 
atmosphere the lonely girl found her days 
long, long davs. But at last the winter 
passed. (Continued on page 150) 
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ETE looked down upon his son and 

smiled with the whimsical indul- 

gence which a male of thirty feels 

for one of four at the sight of the 
same old pattern repeating itself. Why, he 
could remember as though it were yester- 
day standing beside Peter the First, 
shaving his own hairless, infant visage 
with a butter knife; and here was Petey 
doing the same thing, except that in place 
of the butter knife he had an old safety 
razor minus a blade. Funny, having a 
little shaver of your own. He turned back 
to the mirror, and his own eyes twinkled 
at him humorously from above one jaw 
clean-shaven and the other white with 
creamy lather. 

The two of them finished at about the 
same time. Petey wiped off the lather 
with a towel, while his father washed, 
lotioned, dusted on talcum. Usually Petey 
had to have all that, too. Must be some- 
thing wrong, Pete thought. 

He turned from the mirror to see. Petey 
was absently painting the bathroom door 
with what lather remained on the shaving 
brush. His small, rosy face scowled as 


though the inner Petey labored with 

some new and not entirely pleasant 
emotion. 

Pete said: “Hustle up, big boy. We 
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got to get ourselves dressed in a hurry 
or we'll be late for breakfast.” 

Petey looked up. The scowl deepened; 
his small, square chin was thrust forward; 
his lips were a tight, red line. 

Pete, observing all this, pretended comic 
dismay. “Wow!” he said. “I just hope 
you don’t go out this cold day and get 
that lovely face of yours frozen.” 

Usually a remark like that would have 
brought an answer in kind, but now Petey 
scorned to reply to such light-mindedness. 
His expression remained unchanged, ex- 
cept that h’s upper lip began to tremble. 
“Am not a big boy,” he said sullenly. 
“'N’ I don’t never want to be a big boy, 


neither. Uh—u-h!” 





“Go on,” said Pete. ‘What you trying 
to give me?” ; 

“Nope,” Petey continued, a note of 
conscious pathos in his voice, ‘‘Petey’s not 
a big boy ’t all. Petey’s—ist a itty—bilty 
babec!”’ He lingered over this with senti- 
mental relish and rolled innocent eyes up 
at his parent. Then the emotion, whatever 
it was, got the better of him. ‘“‘Am not a 
big boy,” he gulped. “No-o!”’ And with 
a howl he buried his head in his father’s 
bathrobe. 

“T’ll be durned,” said Pete. “What—?” 
He ran his hand through Petey’s thick, 
light hair, so like his own, and cast a 
puzzled eye on Petey’s small, shaking 
person. 
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“Look here, old man—” he began. 

Fresh howls rose from the bathrobe. 
“Not no ole man,” Petey protested in 
sobbing gulps. “Don’t never want to be 
no ole man, neither. Tell you ’m ist a 
ba-bee!” 

“Nonsense!” said big Pete. 

He lifted the small, chubby figure up in 
his arms and held it close in an effort at 
comtort, but Petey pounded him with hard 
little fists and let out howls of astounding 
Volume. Pete sat down with him on the 
shoe bench and offered a bath towel as a 
mopper-up of tears. Petey spurned it, 
but gradually his woe subsided. 

“Jus’ a babee!” he sniffed. “Always 
have been Pete’s ’n’ Bum’s itty, bitty 
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babee—’n’ you don’t need no other, you big 
stiff!” 

This was too much for his father. Pete 
threw back his head and roared with mirth. 
So! The cat—or rather the Green-Eyed- 
Monster—was out of the bag! 

Petey, never having seen his father 
quite so unrestrained, paused between 
howls to regard him; and then, realizing 
that this levity was a direct insult, raised 
his voice in new lamentations. 

Aileen, her dressing-gown clutched about 
her, little feet in red morocco slippers 
showing beneath it, came slowly into the 
foyer from the back bedroom. Hulda, the 
percolator in one hand, edged in from the 
kitchen. 
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“Jus’ a _ babee!” 
Petey sniffed. “‘Al- 
ways have been 
Pete’s and Bum’s 
itty bitty babee. ’N’ 
you don’t need no 
other, you big stiff!” 
Pete threw back his 
head and roared. 
‘*For Heaven’s 
sake,”’ said Aileen, 
“what are you two 
men folks up to?” 


“For Heaven’s sake, Pete,” Aileen said, 
“what are you two men folks up to? We'll 
have the people in the next apartment in 
and the janitor up, and right now, when 
we’re expecting to bring a new baby into 
the place—” 

“Bum!” Petey interrupted from his 
father’s arms. “Bum! I’m your itty 
bitty babee!” 

The words were the words of assertion 
and hope, but the tone was that of one who 
suffers a deep agony of the soul because 
he suspects that both assertion and hope 
are ill-founded. 

Pete put Petey down on the floor, wiped 
his own eyes on the bath towel, and faced 
his wife. Petey stood sullen and miserable 
and watched both his father and mother 
with deep suspicion. 

“Hulda,” Aileen said, “go back to the 
kitchen.” 

Hulda went. If this was some sort of 
family crisis, it was theirs, and not a spec- 
tacle for alien eyes. 

“What have you been doing to the 
child?” Aileen asked. 

“Nothing, nothing whatever!” Pete re- 
assured her. “But—oh, my dear girl!- 
he’s a deep ’un.” 

“No! No!” Petey denied, flinging him- 
self at his mother. “I—I am nota deep ’un. 
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Petey’s ist Bum’s ’n’ Pete’s itty bitty babee!” 
“Nonsense!” Aileen said, her hand 

stroking Petey’s head. “A big boy like 

you—” 


Petey jerked himself away and looked 
at her witk hurt, angry eyes. Here, his 
glance seemed to say, here, if anywhere in 
a heartless world, he had expected sym- 
pathy, understanding, comfort. 

“Not a big b-boy,” he said sullenly. 
“Ist—” 

“Petey,” Pete said, “if you tell the 
world you’re ‘ist a itty bitty babee’ again, 
I'll spank you.” 

“Go ’way!” said Petey. “Go ’way, you 
big stiff! I don’t like you!” Then sniffing, 
but with a certain dignity, he stalked off 
toward the nursery. 

Aileen sat down in the foyer on the little 
bench by the telephone table. “Pete,” 
she said, ““what—?” 

“Why, Honey, didn’t you get it?” Pete 
asked. “Propaganda.” 

“Well?” 

“Somebody’s been saying things. I 
mean about Sister Alice. Petey knows 
something’s going to happen. He’s heard 
there’s going to be a ‘babee’ as he calls it—” 

“Naturally,” Aileen said with dignity. 
“T told -him myself.” 

“Good Lord!” groaned Pete. 
did you say?” 

“Oh—I don’t remember. I tried to be 
very simple and—like the books on child- 
rearing tell you.” 

“Did Hulda—?” 

“Ves. Hulda told him his ‘noss would 
be oudt of joindt when the kleine schwester 
kompt.’ ” 

“Well, there’s the devil to pay. Petey’s 
decided he’s going to be the ‘babee.’ 
Don’t you see? He’s made up his mind to 
get ahead of a possible rival. He’s—well, 
consolidating his position.” 

“The poor, funny, ridiculous male thing!” 
Aileen said, smiling that indulgent, ma- 
ternal smile women reserve for the vagaries 
of their men-folks. “Petey,” she called, 
turning back toward her own room, 
“Petey! Come in here with Bum—” 


’ 


“What 


T FOUR-THIRTY that afternoon 
Pete’s telephone, ringing insistently, 
brought him on the run from an adjoining 
office where a late conference was in prog- 
ress. A telephone call might mean any- 
thing these days. 

As he took down the receiver, Aileen’s 
voice was saying: “Hello! Hello! Can’t 
you get me Mr. Anderson? It’s urgent.” 

“Right here!” he answered. “What is 
it, dear? Not—” 

“No, no!” Aileen said impatiently. “But 
I’m so relieved to get you, Pete. First a 
wrong number and then— It’s—Petey.” 
Her voice, high and strained, scarcely 
sounded like Aileen’s voice at all. 

“Petey?” he said. 

For a moment there was no sound from 
the other end of the wire, and then Aileen 
said: ‘““Petey’s—gone. You—you mustn’t 
get excited, Pete; and of course I know 
he can’t really be, but he is. He’s—gone!” 
She ended with a little gasp as audible 
over the wire as her words. 

“Nonsense!” Pete heard himself saying 
almost angrily. ‘‘He can’t be gone. He 
couldn’t get out of the door or fall out of 
the windows. He's somewhere about. 
Probably the little devil’s just hiding. 
He can't be—gone.” 


Men Folks 


“But, Pete,” Aileen said, “he is—he 


just—is.”” Her voice broke again, and 
Pete heard something that sounded very 
near to a sob. 

He stared dumbly into the receiver and 
felt too stunned and inadequate to offer 
anything new. 

“T got up from my nap,” Aileen went on, 
“and I went into the nursery where I’d 
left Petey for his nap—and—and he 
wasn’t there. His clothes were there, but 
no Petey. I called Hulda, but he wasn’t 
in the kitchen and hadn’t been. And then 
we looked. We looked everywhere. There 
isn’t anything left to do, Pete, but to go 
out in the street—” 

“No, dear,” Pete interrupted, “don’t 
do that!” 

Good Lord! He must get to her. 
There’d been Petey’s jealousy about the 
new baby that morning, and they'd 
refused to take him seriously. Maybe— 

“Aileen!” he said. “Don’t do anything 
till I get home. Just buck up and try not 
to think. I'll be there as fast as a taxi can 
bring me.” 


H E BURST into his own living-room ex- 

actly eleven and three-quarter minutes 
after the phone bell had started its ringing 
in his office. 

Aileen was walking the floor of the liv- 
ing-room, and Hulda was plodding after 
her, gutturally protesting that “Beetey 
he can’t get oudt. Mein Gott, gnidige 
Frau, es ist nichti—” 

“Can’t you go back to the kitchen?” 
Aileen was saying. “You're driving me 
mad. Pete—!” 

She was in his arms, and she lay there 
trembling for a moment, and then pulled 
herself up and faced him. “I’ve told you 
everything, Pete,” she said breathlessly. 
“He’s just—gone. It isn’t possible, but 
he is. I’ve looked in the closets, I’ve 
looked under things, I’ve looked outside 
in the halls. I’ve looked up on the roof. 
I’ve even looked out of the windows and 
at the—ground below.” 

Pete pulled her down on his knee in the 
big leather chair, and they faced each 
other. 

He did his best to sound reassuring. “A 
child Petey’s age couldn’t get far—not in 
his nighties,” he told her. 

Aileen nodded and said, “In his— 
nighties!”” and laughed hysterically. 

“Honey,” he said, “‘we’re bound to find 
him, and you mustn’t let yourself get 
overwrought. I'll start right out and 
find him now. Why, the whole block 
knows Petey! He’s the ‘nice-e keed’ to 
all the Wops around. Nick, the ice-man, 
and Luigi who keeps the vegetable stand— 
either one of ’em, or any one of half a 
dozen others, would take him in if they 
saw him out alone.” 

“In his nighties!’ said Aileen, a rising 
note of hysteria in her voice. 

“In his nighties,” said Pete, trying 
éo make his voice as calm as he could. 
“If he did get out on the street, he’s just 
gone in somewhere, and he’s having a 
grand time and making a party out of it.” 

‘“‘I—I haven’t tried the other apartments 
on this floor,’”’ Aileen said, her voice calmer, 
more hopeful. ‘“‘He’s mad about that silly 


Mrs. Fredericks who has all the canary 
birds, and then there’s that Mrs. Short 
who’s forever asking him to come in and 
see her picture books. 


Of course I’ve 


never let him go after the first time, be- 
cause she gave him a dreadful store cake 
with pink icing. Petey—bless his heart— 
brought it home—”’ 

She couldn’t go on. She closed her eyes, 
and her lips formed the syllables of Petey’s 
name. Pete kept thinking, “If she’d only 
let herself go!” ‘ 

“T’ll try them both,” he said in a matter- 
of-fact tone, and rising, put her down 
gently in the leather chair. “You si- right 
there, Honey,” he begged, “and try not 
to worry. Don’t you want Hulda to bring 
you some tea or something?” 

She shook her head and sat holding to 
the arms of the chair, her eyes following 
him. 

Pete managed a smile, which was meant 
to be reassuring and in reality was ghastly, 
and turned and went into the foyer. 

As he let himself out into the common 
hall he had an absurd vision of headlines 
in next morning’s tabloid picture paper— 
BOY OF FOUR MYSTERIOUSLY 
MISSING—and a photograph of Petey, 
and another of himself and Aileen . . , 
Good Lord! Was he going crazy? Why, 
he’d smash their cameras! He wouldn't 
let "em— _ His fists closed aggressively. 
Gad! It’d be a relief to bash somebody or 
something .. . 

When he came into the living-room after 
guarded but fruitless inquiries, Aileen sat 
just as he’d left her. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” he said, trying to 
sound as casual as possible, ‘but Petey 
isn’t at Mrs. Short’s, and there’s no answer 
from Mrs. Fredericks’ apartment.” 

She said, “No, I didn’t really think—” 
and her hands tightened their grip on the 
chair arms. 

Pete sat down opposite her, and they 
looked at each other in silence. He wanted 
desperately to do something to break 
that frozen misery of Aileen’s eyes. But 
about all a man could do was to sound 
calm. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “I’d better start 
out and round up the block.” He thought, 
“I can get the police busy, but I won't tell 
Aileen that.” 


UT he didn’t rise. They sat on looking 

at each other, incapable, it seemed, of 
moving. Pete tried to realize the thing 
that faced them, only it seemed too pre- 
posterous to believe. You read about 
such things in those heart-throb picture 
papers, but they didn’t happen to yourseli 
or the sort of people you knew. 

He could hear Hulda moving about in 
the kitchen getting dinner. Some one 
passed outside in the hall, feet shuffling 
on the marble steps. An elevated train 
rumbled by a block away with a crescendo 
of sound that rapidly died out. After that 
stillness settled on them, a stillness that 
seemed to throb and beat and go on into 
eternity. 

Then through the open door of the foyer 
and from the nursery beyond came 4 
sound like the creaking of a wicker chair. 
It was followed by a yawn—a long, 
luxurious, lazy yawn. 

Aileen grew rigid, and her eyes looked 
wildly into Pete’s. He half rose, and they 
both waited motionless, listening. 

“Bum-m!” said a sleepy voice, keyed 
to a high treble, “Bum-m! Come in here 
and see your itty babee! Bum! [’m- 
it!” And then a (Continued on page 213) 
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= funny little thing in the bundle got out a tiny claw of a hand that \Y 


searched for and fourd Petey’s thumb. ‘“Wah-wah!” said the little voice. 
Petey regarded him seriously, then a smile—a real smile—came over his face. 
“Mine brudder, Ankony Gobb!” he announced to his family and the world 





Ohe Sea of Gali 


Painting by Dean Cornwell 


Descriptive Article by William Lyon Phelps 


HE picture on the opposite page 

was painted by the artist a few 

weeks ago, but it might well 

represent the scene, the men, 
and the customs of the time of Our 
Lord. It is the light of dawn; the 
fishers have been out all night, and the 
results of «their professional work are 
in evidence. The calm of early morning 
is broken only by the activity of the 
toilers of the sea. 

The shores of this lake are held in 
reverence by millions who never saw 
them with the eyes of flesh; and there 
is indeed no portion of the earth’s sur- 
face so clearly visualized by foreigners as the land and 
water of Palestine. The map of the Holy Land is carried 
in the minds of countless throngs of men and women of all 
nations; and those few who travel thither have more the 
pleasure of recognition than the excitement of surprise. 

It was along the banks of the Sea of Galilee that Jesus 
called to him his first disciples. The infant Jesus was first 
saluted by shepherds, and his ministry began with fishermen, 
indicating His ultimate dominion over land and sea. 
Christianity was, is, and will be essentially a missionary 
movement, by far the greatest enterprise ever undertaken 
in human history. The goal is the highest possible 
nothing less than the salvation of the world by the regenera- 
tion of man. The movement started by this little lake has 
continued for nearly twenty centuries and is today advanc- 
ing in all parts of the earth. 

“And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 

“And he saith unto them, ‘Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.’ 

“And they straightway left their nets, and followed him. 

“And going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and he 
called them. 

“And they immediately left the ship and their father, and 
followed him.” 

Thus began through individual hearts the advance toward 
true civilization, toward the brotherhood of all men; for 
the most splendid League of Nations is the Church of 
Christ. It is interesting to observe that the qualification for 
membership in the original church lay not in an intellectual, 
but in a voluntary attitude, in the word “follow” and in the 
word “me.” We ought not today to make it more com- 
plicated or more difficult to enter the church than Jesus 
himself made it. 

This lovely sheet of water has three Bible names: the 

2a of Galilee, the lake of Gennesareth,. and the sea of 
Tiberias; the last name is used only in the Gospel of John. 
It is fresh, the river Jordan flowing through it toward the 
Dead Sea. It is about thirteen miles long and about six 
miles wide, and is surprisingly deep for so small a surface, 
over 150 feet. It is surrounded by gentle hills, and owing 
to the fact that it is 681 feet below the Mediterranean, 
the intense heat of its basin causes a profusion of vegetation 
along its shores. Those who have seen it in the springtime 
say it is Paradise. 

There are allusions in the Gospel story to fishing in the 
Sea of Galilee; hence it is interesting to remember that this 
small lake today abounds in fish of many kinds, providing 
one of the chief occupations of the men who live near its 
banks, as is shown in the picture. There are certain varieties 
of fish here which are elsewhere found only in Central Africa 

48 


The eighth of a series of paint- 
ings of places in the Holy Land 
that remind us today of the 
Saviour’ slifeonearth. Itshows 
Galilean fishermen, brothers 
of the first disciples, bringing 
their catch to market, even as 
Peter and Andrew and the 
sons of Zebedee brought theirs 


—one peculiar fish which carries its 
young in its mouth, sometimes to the 
number of 200. A recent visitor, out 
in a small boat, asked the boatman to 
try his luck with a handnet, and in one 
dip a dozen good fish were taken. 

In the eleventh chapter of Matthew, 
Jesus prophesied that the then pros- 
perous city of Capernaum, on the shore 
of the lake would be brought down to 
hell: 

“And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell: for if the mighty works, 
which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 

“But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable 
-d the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee. 

At present Capernaum is nothing but a few stones—an 
absolute desolation. The only town near the lake which 
has survived is Tiberias, and that looks more like a collec- 
tion of tombs than a collection of houses. 

The real beauty is the lake itself, a brilliant, charming 
blue in the sunshine, flat as a floor on a windless evening, 
but as treacherous as in the days of its glory. A traveler 
who set sail from the ruins of Capernaum to the opposite 
shore had an experience thrillingly reminiscent of the 
famous chapter in Mark, “when the even was come,” and 
Jesus calmed the boisterous waves. 

“And there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was now full.’’—Mark. 

‘As the sun set, the blow came in heavy puffs which sent 
our little craft well over to leeward and dipped the pictur- 
esque lateen sail in the water, while the spray covered the 
whole party.”—W. D. McCracken, 1922. 

As Jesus began his ministry on the border of this sea, 
so the last word we have of Him in the last chapter of the 
last Gospel is in the same locality. It was after the Resur- 
rection, when, according to John, “Jesus showed Himself 
again to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias.’’ The very 
first word he uttered was “Children, have ye any meat?” 
For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. And after they had dined, looking out over 
the waters of the lake, Jesus put with terrible threefold 
intensity the question to Peter, ““Lovest thou me?” And 
the very last reported utterance to the disciples at the end 
of the four gospels was a repetition of the first—‘Follow 
thou me.” 

These humble fisher folk had what seems at first the 
inestimable advantage of seeing and talking with Jesus; 
but today the true disciple does not have to journey to 
Palestine to see the King in his beauty. The mystical poet, 
Francis Thompson, who used to walk the streets of London 
at midnight, maintained that with the eye of faith Jesus 
was as visible on the river Thames as on the Sea of 
Galilee. 


“Vea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging heaven by the hems: 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames!” 


And as the Divine Word subdued the angry waves, so 
can it even now calm the stormy passions oi the heart. 
In the words of Whittier, 


“Faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee!” 
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MY BURRS SINGS A LUSTY SONG 

~ SOME PEOPLE THINK THE MUSICS WRONG 
BUT 1 ENJOY IT EVERY BIT. 

“ “CAUSE My BARS ARE TRAINED FoR IT. 
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“THE HORNET is ALL OVER BLACK. 

HIS DISPOSITION AND HIS CLOTHES 
OF FRIENDS HE HAS A WOEFUL LACK 
‘CAUSE HE STINGS ’EM ON THEIR NOSE, 
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IVE us a few old books,” writes 

a correspondent, “some of your 
own favorites that perhapsare not 
well-known to all of us—some, 
perhaps, that failed of popularity but are 
loved by the discriminating few who cull 
the library shelves, or some once popular 
now pushed out of sight by newer best- 
sellers.” 

Could any booklover fail to rise to such 
a bait as that? Certainly not I! 

But this request presented a difficulty 
almost prohibitive. How was I to select 
afew out of so many? A visit to my book 
shelves served but to increase this diffi- 
culty. For when I stretched forth my hand 
for Conan Doyle’s “The White Com- 
pany,” it paused before Henry Kingsley’s 
“Ravenshoe,” and how was I to choose be- 
tween two that had given me equal plea- 
sure? When I would take down Marv 
Austin’s “A Woman of Genius,” there 
beside it was Olive Schreiner’s ““The Story 
of an African Farm,” and how could I 
take one and leave the other when I’ve 
never been able to think of one without 
the other? And so it was, as I went from 
favorite to favorite. How could I omit 
any of this goodly company, from Miss 
Mitford’s “Our Village’ to S. Weir 
Mitchell's “Hugh Wynne,” from “Henry 
Esmond” to “The Way of All Flesh’’? 

While I was trying to select, my family 
decided that on my way home from a 
speaking engagement in Hartford, I must 
rest for a week in some quiet spot. 

“Eureka!” I said to myself. “Here is 
my opportunity. I can put some of these 
old friends to the test of a re-reading and 
select those who survive it.” 


OLD 


—— 


B 
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To choose my resting place was com- 
paratively easy, for I knew that Westport 
Manor, in charge of my old friend, Anne 
Mazzanovich, and her friend, Florence 
Dove, offered me just the combination of 
quiet and companionship needed for tired 
nerves. But to convey my printed com- 
panions to it was not so easy, for a suitcase, 
be it as commodious as mine, offers limited 
accommodations for a library. However, 
I stuffed it fore and aft, as the groans of all 
my red-caps frem Joplin to Hartford bore 
witness. Then, not content, I called in 
Uncle Sam to lend me the assistance of his 
parcels post. And as a result was able, on 
my arrival at Westport, to fill the little red 
shelves in my tiny cottage room with a 
goodly array. 

Across its front yard Westport Manor 
faces the world as it passes along the Main 
Street of Westport, which is also the Bos- 
ton Post Road, but its back yard is a hill- 
side running down into an apple orchard 
which melts into a woodland of beech, 
oak, and underbrush. Against this hillside 
clings my cottage, with its tiny porches 
overlooking the vale below. It was to 
these porches, almost perched among the 
blooming lilacs and apple trees, that I took 
my books each afternoon, and surely no 
books could have fitted better into this 
picture than these ageless friends of mine. 
Dipping into them carried me back to 
those days when I read them with those 
uncritical eyes of youth that could and did 
believe in romance. They carried me back 
to a youthful world not yet blasé about 
emotions, tired of drama, or exhausted by 
self-analysis and introspection. And how 


adapted were these books to my needs and 
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desire! I had come to rest. I wanted to 
regain a sense of leisure, of time past and 
to come, of a present without beginning or 
end, and these were the books of a leisured 
society, written by men who had not 
learned to hurry, about people who had no 
need for haste. Do not misunderstand me. 
They were not mild books about idle 
people. Leisure need not connote either 
mildness or idleness. A gentleman of 
leisure can be a very busy person, as wit- 
ness, for example, Henry Esmond, but he 
may never be hurried. A writer can be 
very passionate, as witness Emily Bronté, 
without being hasty. 

But even if some hero of any of these 
books of a more leisured day had been in a 
hurry, his biographer would not. Even 
when their characters dealt in battle or 
murder, or sudden death, their authors pre- 
sented them in decency and order, aye, with 
the deliberation of those to whom time has 
no value. That is why readers put down 
these books with the feeling they are part- 
ing from a friend. Such a book is “The 
Tower of London,” by William Harrison 
Ainsworth (Everyman’s Library—ninety 
cents). Although it well deserves that 
phrase of Sir Philip Sidney, “A tale which 
holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney corner,” one finishes it 
with a sigh of regret that the end is 
reached. 

What was the secret of these old writers 
that in spite of prosiness, their unreal and 
sometimes preposterous characters, they 
not only entice us from event to event and 
circumstance to circumstance, but make 
us long for more? Why is it that we re- 
member some of (Continued on page 179) 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


Brilliant NOOVEL Ends with the 
Best Man and the Best Woman. 


W inning- EACH OTHER. 


CHAPTER XXII 

WO depressed pariahs went back 

to London and parted at Euston. 

Never had apology been so pite- 

ously unromantic as that of Silves- 
ter for falling asleep before the fire and thus 
rendering nugatory the projected break- 
fast scheme. Beatrice had forgiven him 
because they had a common woe and she 
had the kindest of hearts. 

They met by appointment at a lawyer’s, 
an urbane, silver-haired gentleman, a 
specialist in matrimonial afflictions, who 
listened to their artless talk and in- 
structed them as to the conventional pro- 
cedure. He conveyed to them the im- 
pression that the course of action on which 
they had entered was the most common- 
place thing in the world. 

“We might just as well have been con- 
sulting an archi- 
tect about altera- 
tions to a house,” 
said Beatrice. 

“He would have 
shown some enthu- 
siasm,” replied Sil 
vester. ‘‘Say, 
rather, a consultant 
physician.” 

“He would have 
been depressing. 
Our friend was 
merely bland,”’ said 
Beatrice. 

After this they 
fell into the habit 
of passing much 
time together, 
chiefly through Sil- 
vestor’s timid 
shrinking from his 
kind. Beatrice, 
with a woman's 
greater courage 
and scruple, 
would have made 
her presence known 
to many of her 
friends. Indeed, to 
some she did. But pity made the lorn 
Silvester her main concern—him and some 
clothes to supplement the contents of the 
Paris trunk. Together they visited the 
Tower of London, Windsor Castle, the 
British Museum of Natural History, and 
a fashionable dressmaker in Hanover 
Square, whose denizens he viewed with 


less 
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alarm and embarrassment. Eventually she 
took him off to a caravansary in Brighton, 


had come rumors of sunshine. 
There they stayed under their own names, 
deeming that the nightmare of Leeds did 
not need repetition. 

“All erring couples go at least once, in 
their career of guilt, to Brighton—or so I’ve 
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always heard—so why should not we?” 

That had been her argument, not devoid 
of satirical humor. Also she felt that the 
vulgar would bring them more comfort 
than the exotic. And she set herself to 
comfort him, locking her own pain and 
misery tight in her heart. They sat to- 
gether in the vast Moorish lounge and dis- 














“Now, Perella, you are really wholly and absolutely 
mine,” laughed Anthony. ‘And for your good, you’re going 


to do exactly what I tell you.” 
natingly rebellious. 


covered an entirely new zoological interest 
in their fellow-creatures. They walked 
along the Parade in the pale sunshine and 
on the pier found, to their surprise, stimu- 
lus to wearied nerves in the stiff, salt wind. 
Beatrice opened her lungs to the blessing of 
it. Sternly she drove from her memory her 
tempest-swept cliff at Dinard. She turned 
to her companion. His eyes watered be- 
neath the thick glasses, but there was a 
spot of color in his cheeks. He professed 
enjoyable invigoration. Unconsciously he 
yielded to the charm of encouragement. 
They fell into the pleasant paths of talk in 
which they had found companionship for 
twenty years. 

What there were of clouds passed from 
the sky; the sun shone; the wind dropped. 


She faced him, fasci- 
“T’ll do whatever my heart tells me” 


There came a halcyon day or two. 
Silvester, moved to self-expression, mur- 
mured a quotation from Milton about 
birds of calm sitting brooding on the 


Once, 


charméd wave. She took his arm and 
walked close to him. Incredible derelicts 
in the seething ocean of mankind, they 
felt very near to each other. They found 
a couple of chairs on the Parade. Bright- 
on’s unique procession passed them by, set 
apart by their respective traditions from 
its immanence, as from a pageant in Mars. 
They exchanged a smile significant of the 
mild rapture of their isolation. 

A thought exploded suddenly in her 
head like a comical bomb. For all their 
torture of discussion, their future relations 
had never been explicitly determined. 


She took his hand, 
clad as always in 
the gray suéde 
glove. 

“My dear,” she 
said, ‘‘when all 
this terrible trouble 
is over, do you 
think you can find 
it in your heart to 
make an_ honest 
woman of me?” 

And at his dear 
and protesting agi- 
tation of assent. she 
laughed out of the 
fulness of her gen- 
erosity. 


HE thunder- 

bolt of the im- 
possible fell upon 
Perella and An- 
thony, shattering 
the fabric of exis- 
tence about their 
young ears. For 
Anthony the gro- 
tesqueness of an 
hypothesis lost it- 
self in the cold 
damnability of a 
fact. Perella at 
first was stunned, 
and then, like one 
who, recovering 
consciousness from 
a physical blow, 
seeks to realize the 
objects in a famil- 
iar room, groped 
dazedly toward a 
sense of human 
values. 

The documents, 
the handwritings, 
the signatures were 
incapable of misin- 

terpretation. Each was in- 
vited, should either deem it 
desirable to take necessary ac- 
tion. to put lawyers into com- 
munication with Sir Edward 
Lovell (name of terrific im- 
port!) in whose possession lay 
the convicting evidence, the 
scrap of paper from the Leeds 
Hotel. 
The letters were kind, 
strangely formal. It was 
Anthony, with his man-of- 
the-world’s general knowl- 
edge, who perceived the law- 
yer’s drafting or revising hand. Each 
guilty party confessed to the mistake of 
marriage, to the concealed unhappiness of 
the past two years, to the revival of an old 
affection which had become too strong to 
resist, and offered the legal partner the 
way of freedom. 

Fargus, apprised in confidence of the 
possible divorce, received instructions 
to shut up the Villa Corazza as soon as Mr. 
Blake departed, and to send Dennever on a 
fixed day with her mistress’ luggage to the 
Duchesse de Montfaucon’s country house 
at Esher, in Surrey, where she would spend 
the approaching Christmas. The firm of 
Bellingham & Browne, Silvester’s old 
solicitors, wrote Perella a scarcely com- 
prehended letter to the effect that they 
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were instructed to make certain financial 
arrangements to supplement the securities 
which lay at her bank, settled on her 
on their marriage by her husband. 

Yet even in front of this livid evidence, 
the central fact remained almost incredi- 
ble. 

The letters gave at last an address for 
Silvester—a hotel in De Vere Gardens. A 
foolish, anxious letter which she had sent 
to the Athenaeum had been readdressed to 
Florence by the hall-porter. Their one 
certainty, therefore, had been that Silves- 
ter was not in England. 

And now the letter-heading of this mod- 
est little hotel in Kensington! Perella, 
although Silvester gave her no hint of his 
requirements, spent a tearful day in going 
through his clothes, packing them, and 
dispatching them to England. From the 
library she chose certain odds and ends of 
which he was fond, and which had always 
accompanied him on his travels.- During 
her search for these she found at the end 
of a long bureau drawer something soft 
wrapped in tissue-paper. Opening it, she 
found an gld glove, the glove on which she 
had sewn the button in Venice. She 
threw it into the trunk. 


“Tes no use saying it’s incredible, 
Perella mia,” said Anthony, ‘‘because 
it isn’t. The facts are blatant.”’ 

And Perella had to suppose they were. 

To stay longer in Florence than neces- 
sary was out of the question. They must 
go to London, consult lawyers, see what 
could be done. Christmastide was near- 
ing with all its upset of stern affairs. 
They must reach London before Christmas. 
Qnce more she was overwhelmed by the old 
sense of drifting loneliness. Save Silves- 
ter’s friends, Dr. Edwardes, Haddo 
Thwaites, and so on, from whom she could 
not ask hospitality, there was no one in 
the length and breadth of the land who 
would take her in—no one but Caroline. 

“But we can go to my sister, Gloria,” 
said Anthony. ‘“‘She’s a dear. She'll 
take us in and mother us in the nest of a 
British Major-General’s respectability. 
The king’s proctor will slink away from 
her threshold like a baffled hyena.” 

They were in the Viale Milton studio. 
The curtains were drawn. Opposite the 
high divan on which they sat stood the 
easel still bearing the great canvas with 
its left-handed charcoal experiment, in- 
terrupted when Silvester had bidden her 
go to the Marchesa della Torre, and since 
then untouched. She laughed, surrender- 
ing to the spell of the old Anthony. He 
would have put his arm around her, but 
she drew away, resisting a temptation to 
lay her head on his shoulder. She was 
very tired, needed sleep, and her heart was 
torn in twain. 

She murmured, “Must we do it, An- 
thony?” 

“What else can we do? They need their 
freedom, and God knows we want ours. 
This time next year it'll all seem like a 
crazy dream.’ 

She sighed. “I couldn’t bear to think 
I was hurting him.” 

“But it’s he who, as far as he’s con- 
cerned, is deliberately hurting you.” 

She sat up. “That’s what I can’t 
understand. He is so kind, so—so al- 
most inhumanly kind.” 

“For the matter of that,” said he, “‘so is 


Perella 


Beatriee. Save the star of my life, she’s 
the noblest woman I’ve known or hoped 
to know. But—there’s the devil of a 
‘but’—there are these, as I’ve said, 
blatant facts.” 

“Oh, I’m so tired, dear,” she said, lean- 
ing back against the cushions. Then she 
whispered: “Don’t talk for a little. Just 
let me feel I’m not alone.” 

She found, for the moment, deep rest in 
his presence and in the strength of his 
hand-clasp, the revival of a _ celestial 
felicity of years ago, when her head had 
lain near his heart. And the sense of mad 
guilt that had rendered so poignant their 
one passionate kiss in the blood-red sunset, 
no longer racked her delicate fibers. She 
was there, in the haven of God knows how 
many dreams, safe at last. Her fingers 
crept to his arm. She looked up and 
beheld the smiling tenderness of his young 
eyes. Their lips met. 

“Now, Perella mia, you are really, wholly, 
and absolutely mine,” he laughed after a 
while. “And for your good you're going 
to do exactly what I tell you.” 

She faced him, fascinatingly rebellious. 
“T’ll do whatever my heart tells me.” 

“But your heart's mine.” 

“No, no,”’ she said. ‘That’s where you 
make a mistake. I am yours now, per- 
haps—I don’t know—but my heart’s my 
own.” 

‘A pretty question of casuistry,” said he. 

It was their first hour of reaction from 
abominable strain. The wonder of love 
in his eyes was a fascination. Even while 
some obstinate cell in her brain insisted on 
opposition, she longed for the moment when 
once more she should lose herself in his 
embrace. She drew quickly away from 
danger. 

“You to Gloria. I to Caroline. We'll 
meet as often as you like. Battersea and 
Wimbledon. They’re practically next 
door.” 

She prevailed. They sat down by her 
writing table and drafted telegrams. 


HE night before they were to start for 

England, she moved about the sweet 
bedroom that had been hers since the day 
when, with maimed body and cemented 
arm, she had been laid upon the bed. She 
had loved the room, and the love that had 
gone to the making of it, with a passion of 
gratitude. It was only when she had re- 
covered from the internal lesions and had 
been conducted on her first halting tour 
through the flat, that she realized that 
Silvester had given up to her his own 
spacious room and had contented himself 
with a small guest’s chamber near his 
library. The reconstruction on his taking 
over the other flat on the floor had afforded 
him a room equally beautiful when they 
returned from their long honeymoon 
journey. But this room, in its simple and 
exquisite beauty, had been hers and theirs 
from the first. And she knew that for her 
delectation during her illness he had caused 
it to be hung with the most restful of his 
Primitives, and adorned with old reliquaries 
and crosses that should give tranquillity 
to her eyes. The blue-hooded Madonnas 
with their heads aslant and their calm 
bres and their passionless hands holding 
the Child passionlessly conceived, and the 
haloed, nut-brown, and wrinkled saints 
either cross-armed or stretching out obla- 
tory hands, had for three long years filled 





her being with the grandeur and beauty of 
their message, elusive yet as strong and 
eternal as music. 

She was but a tiny, green-water-clad 
thing, as she wandered about the charmed 
room. There her girlhood lay buried like a 
sweet phantom in the comforting ambience. 
There had her womanhood begun, and had 
continued untroubled, guarded from harm 
by those immortal serenities. Only once, 
but a short while ago, had she desecrated it 
with the shedding of guilty tears. And 
now, some strange destiny that, since her 
birth, had seemed to scatter her, a fallen 
leaf, about the world, was sweeping her 
away from this shrine of peace and spiritual 
direction. 

She could not sleep. She went out and 
made a pilgrimage through the dear, bleak 
rooms of a half-awakened married life. To- 
morrow, after she had gone, Marietta 
would cover everything, hang sheets be- 
fore the bookcases. It would be a corpse 
of a house in its white shroud. Her tour 
oppressed her with the sense of a dying 
grace that to-morrow would be dead. 


“THE sight of Anthony at the station the 

next day gave her the sudden joy of 
one who has emerged from the valley of 
the shadow into fields of spring. She met 
his gay smile, his clasp of hands, the love 
in his eyes, and his tender salutation with 
a gush of reaction that caused her to halt 
for a moment and lay hand on throbbing 
bosom. The past was past, on both sides. 
The future, as she had dreamed of it in the 
Pension Toselli, was almost to become true. 
He took possession of her in his old master- 
ful way, ordered porters, relieved her of all 
the little responsibilities of travel. She 
was a princess, he her humble courrier to 
command. Although she surrendered, she 
could not repress the smile of an irony that 
had never tinged her thoughts of him in the 
old days of glamour. Then he was a di- 
recting god. Now he had lost Olympian 
status and become merely the Anthony 
that she could not choose but love. 

While the great international train took 
them northward, they had many talks, 
some lover-like, some serious. She re- 
flected that they were three years older 
than when they first met. She was not 
twenty-six. Asa married woman it seemed 
a staid and matronly age at which she 
could regard the world with an eye of 
nature wisdom. When she offered him the 
harvest of these reflections, he laughed as 
(she felt) only Anthony could laugh, and 
she laughed, too, responsive to his mood. 
He planned out their lives when they should 
be free to marry. New York must be their 
headquarters for financial reasons, but 
every year there would be the chance of 
Europe. No longer were they airy castles 
which he had to offer, but solid habitations. 
A peacock could be a commonplace reality 
instead of a fantastic dream. 

“T don’t think I should want a real pea- 
cock,’’ said Perella. ‘‘Let us go one better 
and set our hearts on a phoenix.”’ 

“Belovédest,” said he, “isn’t it already 
shimmering young and flame-like before 
us?” 

So she gave herself up to the present 
happiness. The long, long journey passed 
through its stages more quickly than ever 
she thought journey could pass, (or 


Anthony was always there, the perfect 
(Continued on page 190) 


lover. 











EFORE Perella’s clear vision the heart-rent elders could not keep up their 
pretense of guilt. They kept on saying in pathetically lame reiter- 
ation: “‘We did it for the best, dear, so that you and Anthony ... you 
were young . . . we felt we had unknowingly wronged you both” 

















In a nursery there must be many things to enter- 
tain a child, but not enough to bewilder. The blue 
walls have a silhouette border of cream-color. The 
floor is plain, and the washable rugs have Mother 
Goose figures woven inthem. Dainty flowered chintz 
is used for slip-cover, valances, and tie-backs, but 
the glass curtains are plain, white dotted swiss. 
Flowers grow in the window-boxes under a child’s 
care, and all the toys may be stored away 
in the cupboard built in underneath the window 








The chifforobe has shelves in one side 
and hangers on a sliding rod in the 
other. All the furniture is low, so that 
children can care for their own clothes 
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The /ludio 


Each month the room known as “‘The Studio” is rebuilt and refur- 
nished to show how a room may be constructed from building 
materials, furniture, and furnishings from American manufacturers 


Cooperating with the Studio are the following firms: Walls, Stand- 
ard Textile Products Co.; Furniture, Happi-Tyme Nursery Furniture, 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., Stakmore Inc.; Curtains, Lehman-Connor; 
Rugs, Alexander Morton; Lighting Fixtures, Lightolier; Screen Chintz 
and Box Shop; Fireplace fittings, Edwin Jackson & Bros., Stevens 
spreads, Esmond blankets, Pequot sheets; Accessories, The Dug- 
Out, Robertson-Deschamps, Gross, Ovington, and Stern’ Bros. 





RSA at Se Re ee 


COLOR SCHEME: 


Walls—light blue, cream-colored border; 
Furniture—pale pink and cream; Cur- 
tains—dotted swiss and flowered chintz; 
bright tonesin rugs,screen,pictures,and toys 
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cD HE lure of the 
a he nursery is one 
’ } that can not be 


{ } denied. Not only 
should it be beautiful, 
colorful, flooded with 
sun and warmth, but 
it must also be practical and planned 
around the needs of the little ones to 
whom it essentially belongs. The 
largest available room should be 
used, with a southern exposure if 
possible. A good-sized closet and an 
adjoining bathroom are added com- 
forts. 

The furniture should be arranged 
so as to leave a large floor space for 
play, and on the floor should be 
washable rugs harmonizing in color 
with the rest of the room. Today 
the most attractive furniture is to 
be had made on a small scale and 
painted ivory, or the soft shades of 
blue or pink. That chosen by the 
Studio is a delicate pink with little 
Dutch designs in blue painted on a 


How To Order Nursery Animals 
and Alphabet Patterns 


A large sheet with outlines of ten 
different animals, including the 
bunny at the top of this page, 
may be used as patterns for cut-outs. 
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Good Hourehecpi nay Stiidio 


[A Bedroom and Playroom 


For Jwo Children 


By Helen “Koues, Director 
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cream ground. Our nursery is ar- 
ranged for two children, one,old 
enough to sleep in the small bedyand 
the younger one in the crib. 

In the nursery, as in all ether 
rooms, the background is of great 
importance. Durability of wall 
covering is a factor to be considered 
in most families, and when it is pos- 
sible to combine it with a pleasing 
color, it should be done. Small 
sticky or smudgy fingers, or pencils 
in unruly little hands, will mark 
walls, so a surface which can bs 
washed is the wisest choice. For 
this reason the Studio used a water- 
proof wall covering in a delightful 
shade of light blue. There is a 
frieze, at the height of a small child’s 
eye, of the most delightful animals— 
bunnies, kittens, little goats—and 
they go right around the room. An- 
other advantage of the washable 
wall covering is that cut-outs from 
magazines or from gay bits of paper 
may be (Continued on page £20) 


They are suitable for appliqué on 
curtains, scarfs, bed-spreads, or pil- 
lows, as well as a wall border. 

Write now for this sheet. Send 15c to 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Cooperating with The Studio were 
the following firms: Walls, Stand- 
ard Textile Products Co.; Furni- 
ture, Foote-Reynolds, West Michi- . 
gan Furniture, Simmons; Cur- : 
tains, Lehman-Connor; Rug, 
Klearflax Linen Rug Co.; Lighting 
Fixtures, Lightolier; Bed acces 
sories, Stevens spread, Esmond 
blankets, Pequot sheets; Acces- 
sories, Robertson- Deschamps, 
Mayhew Shop, James Mc- 
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Cutcheon, Ovington, Stern Bros 
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AN ALL bedroom is a delight 
to decorate, and yet many 
people use such a room as a 
catch-all for cast-offs. The Stu- 
dio built this little room, 8 feet by 
12 feet, with one window at the 
end of the room. This we found 
to be a typical size and arrange- 
ment, either for the hall bedroom 
in a town-house, or the extra 
space between larger rooms in 
bungalow or large house. 

The first requisite in making a 
small room seem spacious is light 
walls and ceiling. This little room 
has bufi-colored, washable walls 
with woodwork painted to match, 
and a light cream ceiling. 

Color is so important that it 
should be the next consideration 
in completing a small bedroom. 





With buff walls, a pretty golden 
brown rug, and gay curtains, 
painted furniture is most suitable. 
The bed, of unusual design, the 
high chest of drawers, and the 
charming dressing-table and bench 
are all painted a flat tone of dull 
bluish-green. Against the yellow 
walls this color is refreshing and 
yet dark enough in value to give 
the correct feeling of weight and 
stability. 

The curtains are glazed chintz, 
the lattice and gay bunches of 
flowers standing out against a 
cream ground. The _ inch-wide 
binding is plain rose glazed chi \tz 
matching one of the flowers. The 
glass curtains are dotted swiss 
with ruffled edges. 

Asalways, (Continued on page 168) 
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The color in this small room 
is one of its greatest charms— 
yellow walls and woodwork, 
golden-brown rug, __sobilue- 
green furniture, gay chintz 
curtains bound with rose, 
and the same color tones 
in the bed-spread, glass 
lamps, parchment shades, 
pictures, and other accessories 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING STUDIO 
can serve you in two ways—lIf 
you have personal decorating 
problems with which you need 
help, write to us giving full de- 
tails. Or let one of our beauti- 
fully illustrated eight or twelve- 
page folios help you. Among 
others are: 


Smart New Slip-Covers and 
How to Make Them. . .25c 
How to Equip the Clothes 
i Perr 
Early American Living- 
Dining Room and Bed- 
rooms 25c 
Address Good Housekeeping 


Bulletin Service, 119 West 
40th St., New York 
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Photographs by Mattie kdwards Hewitt 





A sofa is used as the center of interest in the grouping above, and the colorful taffeta 
curtains form the background. An old secretary is the center of the formal group below 


She. fmall Living; 


HERE are so many rooms which are 

not blessed with a fireplace that 

special attention should be given to 
their decoration and arrangement. The 
city apartment dweller usually has a 
small living-room without a fireplace, 
and many small houses have the same 
problem, though the builder of the 
house is more apt to 
remember the de- RETR ar Po 
lightful necessity of a f 
fireplace. Most of 
these rooms have 
good windows and 
nice wall spaces, but 
seldom is there an 
architectural feature 
which can be used 
as the center of in- 
terest for the most 
Important group of 
furniture in the room. 

Sometimes it is 
possible to make a 
group of windows the 
center of interest, es 
pecially if there is a 
lovely view beyond. 
Comfortable chairs at 
either side with good 
reading light, and 
small tables near each 
chair make a pleasant 
grouping. 

Instead of chairs a 
Sola may be placed 
in front of the win 
dows, or a long table 





By Sthel Lewis 


with lamps on it may be centered there. If 
this table is to be used as a writing table, 
a chair may be placed behind it with the 
back against the window, thus affording 
splendid writing light. Such a group of 


windows, three or more in number, offer 
many possibilities for interesting arrange- 
ment of 


furniture. If the windows are 
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not in groups, but two together as shown 
in the picture at the top of this page, the 
same treatments may be used, though 
thev are less effective. 

There are other ways in which the sofa 
may be the chief item of interest about 
which the other pieces may be grouped. 
Placed against a lovely panel or in the 
center of a long wall 
space, by its very 
weight it becomes 
important. At either 
side should be small 
tables and chairs to 
complete the group. 
A bridge lamp may 
be placed between 
sofa and chair, or a 
lamp and shade on a 
table which serves as 
well for books, flow- 
ers, and other essen- 
tials for a_ livable 
room. The low table 
in front of the sofa is 
added comfort, and 
it should be left free 
to hold anything that 
is of interest at the 
moment—the tea 
tray, a magazine, or 
cigarettes and = ash 
trav. 

The space over the 
sofa is important, too. 
A large rectangular 
mirror adds to (Con- 
tinued on page 200) 
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HE long road from Babylon, after 

passing by Damascus, turns south- 

ward through the Plain of Esdraelon 

and comes at last to the walls of 
Jerusalem at the ancient portals of the 
Damascus Gate. Holy City alike to Jew 
and Christian and follower of the Prophet, 
its gray and somber towers bear the scars 
of many battles, and for its possession 
rivers of blood have been shed. 

A thousand years and more since the 
three crosses rose above the hill Golgotha, 
a brilliant cavalcade swept through the 
portals of the ancient gate, a slender, 
bearded man riding near its head. Hand- 
some, agile, with the keen, brown features 
of the Arab, he wore a tunic of black silk, 
beneath which lay a hauberk of linked steel, 
strong yet gossamer-light. A jeweled tur- 


ban covered the cap of steel upon his head, 
60 


The black page fell 


. upon his knees at the 


King’s feet and laid a 
roll of parchment 
a in Richard’s out- 
stretched fingers. 
“From my master 
Saladin,” he whispered 


while at his hip hung a long Damascus 
blade, curved and slender. 

The spirited horse he rode was royally 
housed in red and yellow satin; the nobles 
who flanked him on either side carried, one, 
the imperial standard of his master, the 
other, a parasol of yellow silk crusted with 
rich embroidery and surmounted by a 
golden eagle. 

Thus rode the mighty Saladin, Prince of 
Islam and Sultan of all the Arab lands 
from Bagdad to Cairo. Pages, flute- 
players, singers, beaters of drums, cleared 
the way before him; the stern-faced bearer 
who held aloft the Sultan’s golden mace 
never for an instant removed his eyes from 
those of his royal master. 

When the glittering cavalcade had 
reached the crest of a wind-swept slope be- 
yond the road to the northwest, the Sultan 


GIFTS from 


AM the Great Road, the Pathway of 


the Nile. Since the dawn of history the 
querors have led their legions over me; 
Imperial Caesars, treading my dust in war- 
the greatest was One who came, not to con- 
men. Divine Lover of Compassion, He gave 
along my roadside, that the Kingdom of God 
great Prince of Islam who opposed Him, and 
steps, that I tell you this tale that happened 


called to him his Chamberlain, Abu Bekr, 
and pointed toward the brown and distant 
hills. 

“The Franks have come from Jaffa as 
far as Beyt Nuba, O Abu 
Bekr,” he said smiling. “Think 
you they will come further?” 

“The Melek Richard and 
his Christian dogs know how 
to fight, O Commander of the 
Faithful,” the Chamberlain 
muttered, “but against our 

autumn storms it 

will not help them.” 

The Sultan 

nodded. “‘Is it not 

a grievous thing, 

© Abu Bekr,” he 

said presently, 

“that valiant men 

should shed each 

other’s blood to 

gain a city holy to them both? I would 
make peace with the English.” 

“T have no wish for blood, O Saladin,” 
the Chamberlain grumbled, ‘“‘but these in- 
vaders from another land have taken our 
cities and slain our people, and for that 
would I show them no mercy. Have you 
forgotten the massacre of the hostages at 
Acre?” 

The Sultan’s brow darkened, and for 
many moments he sat in silence, thinking. 
The City of Jerusalem behind him now 
flew the banners of the Prophet, but it had 
not flown them long. A century before 
had seen a host of steel-clad warriors march 
out of Europe, crying for God’s help, that 
the Tomb of the Saviour might be de- 
livered from the hand of the infidel and 
placed beneath the standard of the Cross. 
So great were their numbers, so valiant was 
their spirit, that soon Jerusalem fell, and 
the Christian knights rode their horses to 
the steps of the Sepulchre itself, deep in 
Moslem blood. For nigh upon a hundred 
years the city lay beneath the Cross, until 

Saladin, who remembered that blood, came 
to drive out the invaders and restore the 
city once more to Arab rule. 

Now he fought to defend it, for its fall 
had caused a great outcry in Europe, men 
deeming it a shameful thing for those of 
another faith to hold the Saviour’s tomb. 
Even kings left their thrones to do battle 
beneath the Cross, and among them 
Richard of England, whom men called 
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Empire from the Tigris to 
mightiest of Larth’s con- 
Kings and Pharaohs and 
like splendor, yet of them all 
quer cities but the hearts of 
His life upon a barren rock 
itself might be won. It is of a 
of an humble follower in His 
eight hundred years ago 


“Lion-Heart,”’ sailing with a 
great force to Acre and 
swearing by God’s grace and 
the strength of his own good 
arm to win to the Holy City 
or perish in the attempt. 
When Acre fell, and by skill 
and courage- the English 
King had come sixty miles 
south along the seacoast to 
Jaffa, he turned to the east, 
straight toward Jerusalem, 
and lay now in camp at Beyt 
Nuba, almost within sight of 
the Holy City. The 
Sultan, gazing across 
the distant slopes, 
fancied he could see 
the banners of the 
English army against 
the thin, blue western 
sky. He turned again 
to his companion. 

“No, O Abu Bekr,” 
he said slowly, “I have 
not forgotten the 
hostages at Acre, but 
I still hope that God, 
the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, will 
give us peace. The 
Melek Richard is a 
gallant soldier, even though he is not of 
our faith. Let us go back.”’ 


HE army of the Crusaders lay along 

the hills at Beyt Nuba like a fat and 
sluggish snake, making no attempt to 
advance. Many there were among the 
soldiers of the Cross who grumbled, deem- 
ing it a cowardly thing for men to come so 
lar, and at such cost in suffering, toward the 
goal of their ambitions, only to stay their 
hands with that goal almost in sight. 
Rumor that gifts were passing between 
Richard and the Sultan Saladin, that terms 
of peace were being discussed, outraged 
those fiery spirits who looked upon their 
task, not as a war, but as a sacred mission. 
When, at nightfall, the heralds went 
through, the camp, crying in fervent tones 
‘Help us, Holy Sepulchre!” men stood with 
streaming cheeks, their eyes glowing, their 
ams outstretched to God. 

Among those who prayed stood a 
Youth of England, Hugh Grant by name, 
Squire to Sir Edward Snowden, a valiant 
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“The Frankish youth is whole again, 
you say?” asked Saladin, with a 
piercing glance. “‘In body sound and 


well,” the aged physician replied 


knight of the North Country. Son of a 
country gentleman of small estate, Hugh’s 
name and fortune were still to be won, but, 
like his master, he held such matters of 
small account compared with the holy 
cause in which they served. Brave deeds 
had they seen and done at Acre and 
throughout the bitter march to Jafla— 
now, at Beyt Nuba, all seemed to have 
been in vain. The army of the Cross lay 
in camp, its banners like drooping flowers 
beneath the bitter autumn storms. But 
Hugh, though sick of a fever, still prayed 
nightly for the success of their cause, re- 
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fusing to consort with those less earnest 
souls who found in the wine and women of 
the Syrian country quick balm for all their 
ills. 

One evening, when the whole world 
seemed gray with moldy shadows, the 
young squire sought out Sir Edward in his 
tent. Strange news had just come to him. 
Casting himself down against a heap of 
rusty gear, he stared moodily at his master. 

“It is rumored, Sir Edward,” he said, 
his eyes bright with fever, “that the king 
means to return to Jaffa. Are we then to 
come so far and not see Jerusalem?” 

“Do not men call him ‘Yea and Nay,’ 
my boy?” the older man answered, his 
smile both wise and sad. ‘From Jaffa he 
marched, his spirits blazing. Now the evil 
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weather which has beset us, the floods of 
rain, have cooled him. Our men, too, are 
in sad humor, with tents blown down, 
bread moldy and rotten, gear thick with 
rust, and horses and beasts of burden 
dying on every side. A wretched business, 
Hugh, after all our deeds of valor. Our 
only hope lies in peace. If the princely 
Saladin will but grant our terms, removing 
his armies beyond the Jordan, Jerusalem 
will once again be ours without the need- 
less shedding of Christian blood. But I 
hold small hope of that.” , 

Hugh Grant’s frown grew troubled. The 
thought of marching tamely back to Jaffa, 
his vow to look upon the Holy City un- 
fulfilled, left him in bitter humor. 

“Let the king turn back, an he will!” 
he exclaimed. “I shall go to Jerusalem.” 

Sir Edward leaned over and touched his 
young squire’s arm. 

“Boy,” he said, “I love you far too well 
to see you court certain death even in so 
good a cause. Where a hundred thousand 
have failed, how could you hope to suc- 
ceed?” 

“In pilgrim’s garb, I could at least at- 
tempt it.” 

“And be thus the more cruelly murdered, 
when taken in disguise within the Moslem 
lines.” 

“Better so, than to die of fever a traitor 
to our cause!” Hugh wiped the beads of 
sweat from his cold forehead and staggered 
to his feet. “I pray, Sir Edward, that you 
will give me godspeed, but whether you 
do or not I still must go my way. When I 
took ship from England I swore I would 
not return until I had first beheld the 
Holy Sepulchre, and no man may absolve 
me from that vow.” 

Paying no heed to the words of counsel 
Sir Edward called after him, the young 
squire made his way swiftly toward the 
outer line of tents that ringed the Christian 
camp, abode of the dancing women, the 
wine-sellers, and all the other foul scum of 
a great arfty. Here, beneath a ragged 
canopy of brown linen, he found an aged 
Jew, whose trade it was to buy from the 
Christian men-at-arms their battle plunder. 
Through his hands a great store of jewels 
and other booty passed, that their pos- 
sessors might have gold pieces to spend in 
the wine-shops. With a stern glance Hugh 
gazed down at the old man, as he rubbed 
his claw-like hands. 

“A pilgrim’s cloak and staff,’”’ he mut- 
tered, taking some coins from his pouch, 
“and such other gear as may be needful for 
one who would fare toward Jerusalem.” 

He made no effort to hide his purpose, 
well knowing that to one of the trader’s 
faith both Turk and Christian alike were 
enemies, unworthy of either comfort or 
aid. 

With a keen smile the Jew uncovered a 
bale of goods and after a quick search 
within it drew forth a long, hooded robe 
of camel’s hair, stained and worn, wrapped 
about a leather belt and sandals, a pil- 
grim’s staff of oak, black with dirt and age. 

“The garb of a holy man from Antioch,” 
he said, grinning, “who perished for his 
faith. It should serve you no less well.” 

In silence the young squire drew the 
cloak about his shoulders. He had come 
to the tent without arms or armor, save for 
the Crusader’s sword at his side. Replac - 
ing his leather buskins with the ox-hide 


sandals, he seized the staff and stood erect. 
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“Some wine,” he 
commanded, tossing 
the buskins at the 
old man’s feet. 

Then, having swal- 
lowed the draught, he 
went swiftly along 
the rugged and brok- 
en slope which led to 
the east. Already a 
low and brilliant star 
hung there like a 
jewel in the evening 
sky; beneath that 
star lay Jerusalem, 
guarded by Moslem 
hordes—only a man 
half-mad from fever 
would thus have at- 
tempted to reach it. 

Hour after hour, 
reeling from weak- 
ness, Hugh staggered 
overthe barren 
leagues which lay be- 
tween Beyt Nubaand 
the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. It was a two 
days’ march for an 
army; how long the 
young squire took on 
the journey, he did 
not know. At night 
he made for the eve- 
ning star; by day, he 
slept among the rocks 
and bushes, eating no 
food, gnawing at leafy 
branches to moisten 
his fevered tongue. 
Had he approached 
the city by way of 
the Jaffa Gate, the 
Turkish sentinels 
there would straight- 
way have fallen upon 
him; as it was, his 
clouded senses, his 
lack of knowledge of 
the countryside, car- 
ried him to the slopes 
above the Valley of 
Hinnom, fronting the 
western walls of the 
city near the Palace 
of Herod. 

Along the crest of 
this ridge no senti- 
nels were posted; the 
autumn storms, the 
peaceful exchanges 
now going on between 
Richard and Saladin, 
had caused Saladin 
to withdraw his 
forces within the city 
gates. Hugh, by now 
so weak he could with difficulty stand, 
crouched feebly against a bit of rock, 
awaiting the dawn which should afford 
him his first view of the Holy City. 

At last the light of morning flamed over 
the distant valley of the Jordan, and Hugh, 
struggling to his feet, stood with arms out- 
stretched, gazing down at the scene before 
him. The great and splendid city lay like 
a white flower in the dark cup of the valley, 
its towers and domes and minarets glow- 
ing with rose and silver in the first light of 
the sun. Far over the shadowed walls 
Hugh glimpsed the group of buildings which 


“Farewell,” the young squire 
it and drank the wine. “May 


marked the site of the Tomb of Jesus; its 
appearance had been described to him by 
many a pilgrim and fighting man among 
the Christian hosts. When at last he rec 
ognized it, he sank to his knees and with 
streaming cheeks began to pray. 
Brighter and brighter grew the dawn, 
but still Hugh knelt in prayer, his shoulder 
resting against the ledge of rock. Objects 
before him became confused, dim—in his 
weakness he lost knowledge of the passage 
of time—slept. When he again opened his 
eyes it seemed to him that the city walls 
had come nearer, while from them to 
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whispered, not daring to look at Dalal. 


Then, turning toward the crucifix, he knelt before 


God have mercy on my soul!’ he said in a clear voice, and once more began to pray 


spot on which he knelt a radiant pathway 
extended very bright and dazzling to the 
tye. Robed figures appeared, advancing 
toward him, their progress marked by the 
sound of voices singing in a heavenly cnoir. 
For many minutes he knelt thus, staring 
down at the walls of the city, while all 
about him sounded the strains of celestial 
music, the fluttering of invisible wings. A 
bitter thirst filled him; his lips seemed made 
ol cracking parchiaent. 

Presently, at the sound of a voice, he 
raised his head. The figure of a woman 
stood before him, robed in white—the fig- 


ure of an angel, it seemed to him, bearing 
in her hands a silver chalice. 

“Drink,” the woman whispered, gazing 
down at him with tender and compassion 
ate eves. 

Hugh pressed his lips to the cup’s edge 
and drank a deep draught of the crimson 
liquid which filled it. The Holy Grail, he 
thought, sent to him by the Blessed Saviour 
Himself. Then he slept. 


st, sat in the 


S: LADIN, ruler of the Ex 
palace of the Christian kings of Jeru- 
salem, discoursing with Abu Bekr, his 


Chamberlain, and with Abd-el-Latif, a 
physician of Jerusalem. 

Showing in his serene forehead, his 
gleaming his whole bearing, the 
spirit of a conqueror, he was yet very 
simply dressed—a robe of linen covering a 
short, vellow vest trimmed with black. 
His manner with those who sat beside him 
was that of a kindly friend. 

“The Frankish youth is whole again, 
you say?” he asked, fixing the aged phy 
sician with a piercing glance 

“In body sound and well, O Commander 
of the Faithful,” (Continued on page 185) 
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ARIS is a busy place, always, but 
Pirie are two times each year when 

it is busier than ever, just too busy 
to take even one extra minute of sleep, and 
one of these times is right now. The mid- 
season showings of clothes have just taken 
place, and never have so many people gone 
to Europe to see the new clothes; never has 
there been such a scene of activity in the 
fashion center of the world. The most in- 
teresting cables are coming over, and the 
loveliest sketches of the newest things have 
arrived from our Paris office, telling us 
of the things that are smartest and best 
and forecasting the mode for fall and win- 


The straight, short, sleeveless frock and the 

chic fur-trimmed coat at the top of the page, 

and the grosgrain ribbon hat at the right were 

designed by Mignapouf for the eight- to ten- 

year-old. The frock is kasha, the coat velours 
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ter. On these pages we illustrate and talk 
about the clothes we like the very best. 
In all this, our Paris office has not for- 
gotten the children. One is apt to over- 
look them and their clothes now and then, 
when such wonderful things are being 
fashioned for the gsown-ups, but more and 
more we realize the younger generation de- 
mands its share of lovely clothes. We 
have been delighted with the sketches of 
the children’s things that have come from 
Paris this fall because they are so entirely 
in harmony with our own idea of what 
children’s clothes should be. They are 
simple and charmingly youthful—in fact, 


Three young girls at the right, above, show 
smart fall costumes from Lanvin. The short 
jac ket is kasha, the frock crépe, the ensemble 
kasha trimmed with embroidery, and the dress 
checked taffeta. The hat at left is Lanvins 
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they are perfect in their simplicity. On th’‘s 
page, at the bottom, we show a young girl's 
ensemble that is a true example of what 
we mean, and at the top of the opposite 
page, a group of clothes a little less tailored, 
but just as simple and charming. 

The fashions for fall show but little 
change, nothing drastic, nothing dramatic. 
More and more we realize that any change 
in fashions is a gradual development, a 
building on something that has made its 
appearance two, or even three, seasons be- 
fore, and it takes a knowing eye to detect 
the slight changes that come here and 
there. Silhouettes are practically the same, 
with a great deal of attention being paid to 
the bloused line in back, and to the short 
cape that is so often cut in one with the 
sleeves on coats. The bolero is still good, 
and will be seen especially in evening 
dresses and soft, sheer afternoon frocks. 


Coats and Suits 


The plain tailleur with the short coat 
is smart, and the sports and street types 
of coats are still straight. Afternoon 
models may be slightly flared, or smarter 
still, cut with a certain width starting from 
the shoulders and widening at the bottom 
us in the sketch at the foot of page 66. 
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A smart hat for the 
girl who is just begin- 
ning to grow up is this 
black sailor made of 
coarse, shining straw, 
the bunds woven in 
criss-cross fashion 
and trimmed with 
sun-yellow grosgrain 


Callot designed the 
Smart two-piece frock 
ab the top of the page 
for the mid-season 
showing. Of Rodier 
kasha, it is navy blue 
embroide red in red, 
the skirt having ful- 
ness im the front only x 








The ensemble is still exceedingly impor- 
tant, and the smartest ones are either in 
two colors or in two shades of the same 
color. A novelty ensemble was featured 
by one French house, showing a four-piece 
costume—jumper-and-skirt, an extra short 
coat, waistcoat, or sleeveless blouse, and a 
top-coat over all. Variations of this en- 
semble were shown in three colors or three 
shades, and three different materials. Some 
of the newest ensembles have three 
quarter-length coats instead of long ones. 


Materials and Other Features 


In daytime materials, broadcloth has 
returned, and among the silks moiré is im- 
portant, especially in the new small de- 
signs. All the present smart silks and 
woolens will continue to be good, with vel- 
vet just as important as it was last season. 
Satin and lace, the Jatter often combined 
with georgette, will be worn a great deal. 
Much attention is Leirg }ad to the two- 
color idea, or two shades of the same color 
in the costume, and nearly every smart 
woman insists on carrying out this idea. 

Skirts are as short as ever for sports and 
street wear, but on evening gowns the line 
is broken, and frocks shown in tulle, 
chiffon, or fine Jace, have trailing points. 
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Some of the smartest 
children’s hats are 
made of kasha, and 
the one above, designed 
by Mignapouf, is 
made of kasha in a 
bright, buttercup yel- 
low, the bow of kasha 
the only trimming 


The young girl’s dress 
and coat at the left 
make one of the smart- 
est ensembles of the 
season. Of rose kasha, 
the coat and dress are 
striped in black, red, 
gray, and cream, ina 
very chic tucked effect 
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The lovely beige georgette crépe and lace en- 
semble, above, illustrates three predictions for 
smart fall fashions—one, the three-quarter- 
length coat for ensembles; another, the youthful 
bolero silhouette on the backs of soft, sheer 
frocks; and third, the tight, bloused hip-line 


One of the new fall hats, below, shows an in- 
teresting béret effect attached to the crown of a 
hat of coral-colored felt. The béret is made of 
sections of beige felt and coral velvet, the felt 
finely tucked. A large mother-of-pearl orna- 
ment set close to the brim adds to its smartness 
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All kinds of sailor 
hats were shown at 
the mid-season 
openings in Paris, 
and it is anticipated 
they will be popular 
in the coming sea- 
son. The one above 
is made of felt with 
ciré ribbon band 
and cocarde, _ the 
front brim extending 
out much farther 
than the back. This 
type of hat is ex- 
ceedingly chic on 
the right person 
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One of the loveliest hats seen at the mid-season 
millinery openings was the original of the 
sketch above. Of the softest shade of beige felt, 
it is trimmed in the back with half-butterfly 
ornaments made of plaited grosgrain ribbon in 
the same beige shade to match the hat exactly 


The frock and coat, below, designed by Beer for 
the recent showings in Paris, are just as smart 
as they can be. The frock is of black and white 
marocain, the coat of black rep, with satin 
design on both sides of coat, and fulness instead 
of flares in the skirt, both beautifully tailored 
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Another type of the smart sailor hat is the 
felt one at the right, designed by Georgette. 
‘This has the extremely high crown with a 
tendency toward severity in the plain tailored 
grosgrain ribbon band and bow, but the brim 
widens at the sides and softens it just enough 


Self-rimming and stitched-in-silk designs 
are smart fashion features for fall coats and 
dresses. The coat below, of a brown 
woolen mixture trimmed on collar and cuffs 
with rabbit fur to represent mink, is 
stitched on the edges, the sleeves, and the yoke 


GEORGETTE 


The frock in the center, below, is worn 
under the coat at its right to form an en- 
semble. Of chiné kasha, in beige, it has 


flat plaits at the sides and is edged in crépe 


de Chine. The tic scar} is of stri ped toile 
de soie in white, beige, and brown tones 


Lelong’s ensemble, below, has a coat that 
shows the diagonal line at the closing and 
the width falling from the shoulders. Of 
beige corded woolen, it is trimmed with 
bleached fur in rather vague stripings that 
merge from a creamy white to light brown 
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High crowns are smartest, and even though 
they are a little difficult for the majority of 
women because they are not always flatter 

ing, there is every variety of brim, from ex 

tremely wide to practically no brim at all, 
and turned up or down all around, or in the 
front or back. The hat above is made of 
pale green grosgrain ribbon, with the ribbon 
plaited in an interesting cocarde and draped 
softly over one side in a pleasing fashion 


There is every indication that the shingled 
head will be smart for several seasons to 
come, and some women are cutting their hair 
shorter and shorter, but, as in every other 
matter of fashion, the individual should re 
strain herself so as not to lose charm and 
individuality. The sketch at the top of the 
page shows a lovely coiffure for the girl or 
woman who wishes to avoid any appearance 
of masculinity or harshness in her haircut 
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Brims may be turned up or down, all 
around, or on the side, at the back, or in 
front, and still be smart. The hat above, 
with its extra brim of thin stiff straw, is the 
type particularly becoming to the oval face 
and to the woman who can afford to call 
attention away from her eyes. It is made 
of grosgrain ribbon, with a criss-cross gros- 
grain ribbon bow set low on the side, and 
the back is snug enough for the shortest bob 


The tall woman with clear-cut features ma) 
wear the high-crowned tailored hat at the 
left. Of very fine straw, it is turned up 
directly on the side, and a decp grosgram 
ribbon ornament is placed flat against th 
crown and plaited over the turned-up brim. 
There is a wide band of grosgrain ribbon 
around the crown. This is the type of hat 
that is favored by a few very smart women 
who always prefer hats with sharp brims 






























Our/hopping Service Will 


Buy For You in the ‘New York, /hopy 


‘A Complete Wardrobe for The College Girl 


HOW TO ORDER 


These smart fall models, although suitable for school or college girls, 
are equally good for everybody, and Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, will gladly buy them for you. 
Send complete description as to size, color, and location on these pages, 
accompanied by check or money-order to cover, and write plainly 


today are much more in sym- 

pathy with the clothes fancies 
and desires of their young daughters 
than the mothers of yesterday, I have 
had more than the usual amount of satis- 
faction in planning this year’s budget 
and wardrobe for the going-away-to- 
college girl. It used to be that mothers 
thought mostly of the serviceability of 
clothes, of their warmth, and of their 
quality, often overruling the dearest 


RR oias: are that the mothers of 


The smart two-piece tailored suit is 
one of the essentials in the wardrobe of 
the girl who is going to college, and 
the one sketched below comes in a 
lovely tan or gray tweed mixture, 
the skirt in one piece buttoned at 
the waist, and the coat lined with 
cré pe de Chin - sizes, 14 lo 20, $25 








By The Director 





Clothes Budget 


Suit , $25.00 
Coat 32.00 
School dress 18.50 
Afternoon and dinner dress 29.50 
Dance frock ... 29.50 
Evening wrap 15.75 
Slicker and rain hat 5.65 
Rubbers 1.00 
Sports dress 18.75 
Sweater 6.75 
Skirt 9.75 
Blouse 2.85 
Négligée 4.95 
Bathrobe 4.95 
Shoes (3 pairs) 32.50 
Stockings (5 pairs) Q. 25 
Hats (2) 18.50 
Underwear 20.00 
Accessories (Gloves, hand 
kerchiefs, handbag, choker 
necklace, compact, etc.) 14.7 


Total $299.90 


The slicker is an all-the-year-round 
necessity. The one at the right has 
large pockets, a corduroy lining 
inside the collar, a leather strap to 
fasten the neck, and a hat to match; 
in all sizes; hat, goc, slicker, $4.75 





These two smart hats are semi 
made. The one at the lop comes 
it green, tan, 
black velvet, stamped for cutting, 
with instructions, a spool of silk, 
ribbon, inside band, and a silk 
lining to complete, for $3.90 
4 The other comes in belting ribbon, 
navy-blue with red, brown with 


navy-blue, or 
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beige, or black with white, and all 


materials to complete, for $2.95 





wishes of the young daughter who 
wanted clothes as pretty as the other 
girls’. But mothers today are wiser. 
They are just as capable of selecting 
clothes of quality and clothes that will 
wear, but they also know that they can 
get loveliness and quality combined, so 
they guide their daughters instead of 
dictating to them. This guidance and 
help have probably never been quite so 
important before. For the first time in 
her life the young daughter is leaving 


For the budget that allows but one 
winter coat, the one below, with fur 
collar of fox, is an ideal model, because 
it is dressy enough for parties as well 
as serviceable for other occasions. Of 
a pin-checked mixture in brown, gravy, 
tan, or blue, it is lined with crépe de 
Chine and interlined ; 14 to 20; $32 
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Sports Dresses 
for College 


The two sports froc ks above are 
new and smart, the first of 
men’s madras striped shirling 
in all colors, in two-piece style, 
with white leather belt, sizes 14 
to 40, for $19.50; the second 
also two-pie ce, of ¢ répe de Chine 
vith silk gilet and cuffs striped 
0 match the green, blue, tan, or 
lack of the fro k; the skirt is 
on a slip; 14 to 4o; $18.75 


home to make her own individ- 
ul contacts. Her appearance 
when she enters college will be 
largely responsible for the first 
impression that she makes on 
classmates and teachers, and it 
's necessary to her happiness that 
ihe make a good first impression 
Clothes, as always, have a great 
deal to do with appearance 
Superficial as they may seem 
when compared to character 
and manners, they create that 
first impression. On them hangs 
the start that is to be made, 
favorable or unfavorable, as the 
clothes may be, and with this i 
mind—knowing I have the con 
fidence of the mothers—I have 
planned a general wardrobe with 
a great deal of care, full of hope 
that it will send on the way to 
college hundreds of happy 
daughters, dressed in good taste. 








HOW TO ORDER 


Let Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, buy these smart 
clothes for you. Send check or 
money-order and complete de- 
scription as to size, color, and 





\ location of articles onthese pages, 
\ > . . 
\ and be sure to write plainly 
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The sweater-blouse-and-skirt costume is practical 
md smart. The all-wool slip-over sweater, above, in 
1 cig-cag dropstitch sephyr weave, comes in green, 
peach, or white, with a round or V neck; 34 to 4o; 
$6.75. The blouse of English broadcloth is very 
nicely tailored; sizes, 34 to 42; in white only; $2.85 


The skirt in the sports costume above has novelty box - 
ind inverted plaits at each side, but none in the back. 
It comes in navy-blue, green, beige, gray, or white 
cashmere flannel; waistband sizes, 26 to 36; $0.75 
When ordering, be sure to give length of skirt because 


plaits. Small circle sketch shows blouse in a, / ‘ 
_ 








Since the fashions of the day 
are built on simplicity, and since 
there is no great variety in the 
style of smart hats, coats, 
dresses and shoes, the wealthy 
daughter and the daughter of 
more modest means have equal 
opportunity for the right clothes. 
No matter how much money 
one may have, the college girl 
should not wear huge furs, 
startling jewelry, or carry with 
her an excessive number of 
clothes. The happy medium of 
simple clothes, skilfully cut, 
nicely tailored, without over- 
elaboration, and not too many 
of them, is the best choice, 
and this is just as_ possible 
for the (Continued on page 156) 


Two school frocks, below, 
of twill, the first two-piece, 
trimmed on collar, cuffs and 
blouse, belt, and the with 
grosgrain, and separate crépe 
de Chine collar and cuffs; $20. 
The second is a bolero type 
with beige crépe de Chine 
blouse allached to skirt; 
$18.50. Both in brown or 
navy-blue, sizes, 14 lo 20 


School Frocks 
of Twill 
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A corduroy bathrobe is one of 
the practical essentials of the 
college girl’s wardrobe, and the 
one above has long sleeves and 
is entirely lined with dotted 
seco silk; in cope n-blue, rose, 
orchid, or wisteria; sises 34 lo 
44; $4.05. The “krinkle”’ crépe 
pajamas are made in a blue- 
and-white or a flesh-and-white 
color combination, with white 
trousers; sizes, 34 to 40; $1.05 


The nightgown and step-in 
chemise set below are inex pen- 
sive enough to allow for several 
of them in the wardrobe. Of 
fine batiste, they are trimmed 
with hand embroidery, hand- 
drawn work, and real hand- 
made lace. The nightgown 
has a V neck, and lace out- 
lines the sleeves; in white only; 
sits 34 lo 44. The gown 
is only $1.05, the chemise $1.50 











HOW TO ORDER 


Write to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City, 
sending check or money-order 
to cover any of the clothes you 
desire. If it 1s necessary to re- 
turn merchandise, kindly send 
direct to Good Housekeeping 


Semi-Made Dresses 
The two semi-made dresses, 
below, show fall models. The 
first is a two-piece sports 
frock, cut from pure worsted 
scotweed and trimmed with 
silk bengaline. Collar is 
made up, and the tailored 
pockets and bosom are set in 
the blouse; red, green, or 
brown, sizes 14 to 40; $10.05 


The second semi-made dress 
below is a smart daytime 
frock of flat crépe, which 
comes with the vest, collar, 
and cuffs made up, and but- 
tons included. All you have 
to do is sew up the seams and 
hem; navy-blue or green with 
tan vest, or black with white 
vest; sises 34 to 44; $10.05 




































































































































































































































The dinner dress, above, left, is 


made of crépe Elizabeth, with 
Soles 


matching slip, with or without 
sleeves, in beige, flesh, Chanel 
red, black, hite, green, or 
navy blue; 14 to 20, and 34 to 


38; $20.50. The dance frock 
georgette, with 
georgette slip, flowers of organ 
dy and! velvet, and flounce of 


j f 
IS Sicevetess, ¢ 






fine lace; green, flesh, blue, vel 


lac heiae- s ? f° > 
tow or belge; I4 10 20; $20.50 


The accessories in anv smart 
ensemble are always important. 
The envelo pe purse below is 
just right for the traveling cos 
tume and for visits to town. It 
is made of calfskin, in tan, 
brown, or red, $2.85. The gloves 
are the smart pull-on type, 
plain and in good taste, made 
of chamois lisle in pongee, beige, 
or gray, and they are washable; 
sizes 514 to 714; $1 per pair 
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MEKRILL 








Hot-Iron Pattern No. 66-5405, 25 
and directions for painting 16th-century ship in 
full color on parchment shade above. 
‘Pattern No. 66-4504, 25C, has design on shade at 
right. Parchment paper is goc a yard, 42 in. wid 


Hot-Iron Pattern No. 66-1404, 25 
signs on curtains below, with directions for em 
broidering in crewel wools. 14 skeins of wool in 
blue, rose, green, lavender, and yellow, to work 
2 pairs of curtains and scarf ends, cost $1.68 
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, has design 


By Anne Orr 








ae —, 
The lovely tapestry design on chair and footstool above is cross-stitched | . 

over canvas on wool upholstery material. Printed Pamphlet No. 6603, 

25¢, has working diagram and directions for making. Wools for t $Dise 
working design on chair seat cost $3.45; canvas, 45c. Wools for work- | oat 

ing chair back or footstool design, to match, cost $2.10; canvas, 201 » he — 
A Colonial rag rug, made ona burlap foundation 30 X 30 Int he S, is shown Ww FH 

in the room above. Its very colorful design is effectively worked in shades | Wop 

of rose, orchid, tan, blue, and yellow against a black background. — 

No. 6602, price $1.50, has the design stamped in full color on burlap, 4 

ready to be worked. Frame for making the rug costs $1.50; hook is 27¢ 


Hot-lron 


carries de- 
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ag HOW TO ORDER SUPPLEMENT 


Every lover of needlework should have Sup- 
plement No. 5 which has 8 pages of designs 
for tapestries, samplers, linens, counterpanes, 
etc. Send 10c to Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


For patterns or pamphlets of designs on this 
page, write Anne Orr. For materials write Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City. Send stamps or money order 


Hot-Iron Pattern 
No. 66-3601, 25c, in 
vellow, has design 
and directions for 
making black satin 
floor pillow, at left. 
15 skeins of wool 
? quire d, cost $1.80 





At left is “Jean Spider,” one of the fascinating 
spider dolls which are an amusing vogue. Simp 
directions for making and dressing the doll in 
various costumes will be sent for 5c in stamps 


Write Good Housekeeping Bulletin 


TIVE 


Hot-Iron Pattern No. 6601, 25c, carries 2 pat 
terns of design on chair slip-cover and pillow b 
low, with directions for embroidering in brilliant 
colors. Double pattern, 45c. 12 skeins of % 
for 1 pattern, $1.80; 17 skeins for 


vol 


2, $2.55 






















































V A-3 


Two shades of crépe de Chine 
fashion the smart afternoon 
frock above. Paper pattern, 
A-3, in sizes 34 to 42, is 50¢ 
The flowered chiffon evening 
frock at right is very smart. 
Pattern, A-5, sizes 34 to 42, 506 


wate tos days are 
made happier for al- 
—" Most any girl, and par- 
ticularly a sensitive one, by 
the knowledge that her 
clothes are in good taste as 
well as suitable in design and 
fabric to the occasions for 
which they are intended. 
By her mode of dress, as 
well as by her bearing and 
manners, she is apt to be 
judged if she is a new-comer, 
as, to some extent, her selec- 
tion of clothes is the out- 
ward and visible sign of her 
ome environment. 

Many school catalogues 





be } | 
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e/inart Designs Adaptedo jf 


© Old or New Cfrocky 
By Caroline Gray 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making the five frocks and the child’s coat on 
this page may be ordered in the sizes and at the prices 
listed. Send stamps, check, or money-order to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 





frock of which has two skirts, one 


for dress is 0c; A-2 jor coat, 30¢. 






Left: Designed for the chic school 
girl is this ensemble, the jumper 


matching the coat in fabric. In 
sizes 8 to 12 years, pattern, A-TI, 





For school, street or traveling 
the wrap-around dress above 
is excellent in design. In sizes 
34 to 42, pattern, A-4, is Soc. 
Flounced fro k at left is smart 
in taffeta or organdy. Pat 
tern, A-6, 14 to 20 yrs., 50€ 


state the character and 
quantity of clothes needed, 
and colleges have unwritten 
laws regarding simplicity 
which, if not previously 
known, soon make them- 
selves felt. However, in 
either case, these are not the 
days for extravagant finery, 
but for simple, practical 
classroom and sports clothes 
and a few well-chosen after- 
noon and evening frocks. 
Whether or not they are all 
new or some the result of 
successful remodeling, if they 
are the type worn and per- 
haps (Continued on page 139) 
42 

















This smart sweater (left) 
may be worn with or with- 
out a blouse. It is made 
of Fleisher yarns, and di- 
rections will be sent upon 
request. Just write to 
National Fashions Shop- 
ping Service, 119 W. goth 
Street, New York City, in- 
closing 2 cents for reply 


FLEISHER 













eAsk Your Dealer 
For These 
Nationally ‘Distributed 
(‘lothes 


“By their trade-mark you 
shall know them,’ ts an 
axiom we wish to impress 
upon our readers all over 
the country. For not only 
does Good Housekeeping 
recommend these trade- 
marks, but there is a reliable 
| manufacturer who stands 
a | i] behind and protects his 


trade-mark and you. If 


aN you can not find these clothes 
Maer Lf <= say eae | | in your own shop, write to 
seismic A $e ry Good Housekeeping, Na- 


: s . . . » . 
HART, SCHAFFER & MARX - = “ed tional Fashions Shopping 
oan are Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
These two distinctly smart coats from Hart, Schaffner & Marx show fall models N i York C ity, and Ma 
that promise to be popular. The first is of a heavy, kasha-like fabric trimmed will tell you the name of the 


wt Ost ark squirrel, while the seco rade of imported Frenc aber > > > oc a >on) 
wth ro marten squirrel, while nd is mad mp ’ d Fren h material, dealer nearest vour homewho 
The third figure shows a charming ensemble from Peggy Paige, the coat of ° ’ 

flannel, the dress of dotted crépe de Chine, each trimmed with the fabric of the other wil gladly show them to you 
74 ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
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Accurate directions for mak- 
ing the interesting Fleisher 
sweater at the right will be 
sent promptly upon request. 
Write to Good Housekecp- 
ing National Fashions Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City, enclosing 
a two-cent stam ped envelope 
for the reply to your letter 
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T hese Ne dD. })} 
! 1 obbs sport i : ° . ° ¢ 
models agers ports hats come mM a wide variely of shades and 
OF liehte € three sketched above being typical of their smartness 
ilg ereh lia > ‘ ° - ° ‘a 
He ge eM, pliable, fine quality felt, they are trimmed with gros- 
¥ . — — and cocardes in gay blazer stripes and come in 
lad St5es : Y 
12eS, he more mature | | ; , 
vouthful on t the | tature model at th top ts called A scot; the 
vi OnE ab the left is Kensington; the one at the right 
ight, 





Monterey 


mind, the ‘Da walees a r4 — = well. With this fashion note in 
for late sun mer and f i an te right ( first figure has been designed 
which 4s eee a . all, It is made of Dr irvlaine, and the skirt, 
is Mach es 0 front, ts attached to a silk slip. The narrow belt 

patent leather, and the frock comes in a wide variety of colors 


mart for another season, 









FLEISHER YARNS 


, Piqué vest, collar and cuffs. 
and there is a tie sash in back 
the girl who is planning to 
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The rock above, at the right, is another Daventree wm lel for fall which 
ts carried out in the jumper stvle. It is made of a velours check n con 
, J t¢ ( ‘ ars ( ‘rR? to I- 
binations of white with navy blue, rose, brown, or black ind has a white 
4 ‘ as while 


The skirt 1s box-plaited across the front, 
k. This is an excellent tvpe of dress for 
go to college and who wants a smart frock 
i 








EAR ELIZABETH: 

I am grateful to you for 

your recent letter, enclos- 

ing the delightful note of 
introduction to Madame Charoni 
Pacha, the leading feminist of Egypt, 
whom I am sure it will be a pleasure 
and a privilege to meet; and I am 
grateful for your compliments on my 
linguistic and literary attainments, 
both of which I am afraid you over- 
estimate. But I am not at all 
grateful for your closing sentence, 
“How very lucky you are!’ You 
know, I have never believed much 
in luck anyway—partly because 
most of the success and happiness 
that I have ever seen attained have 
come as the result of hard work and 
sacrifice, and not at all through any 
haphazard chance; and partly be- 
cause the persons who are casually 
referred to as “lucky”’ are nearly 
always—if we know their whole 
story—either enduring or fighting 
against conditions which would seem 
to us difficult if not actually un- 














Every other morning the rubber trees are 


cut with a small, sharp knife, and 


pure white liquid, which looks exactly like 
fresh, rich milk, flows swiftly into a small cup 


supportable. Usually I try to eliminate 
from my letters to vou girls the men- 
tion of any kind of trouble but I have not 
been having very smooth sailing lately, and 
since all my recent experiences have been 
affected by these rough waters, I think 
I shall have to let you know what kind of 
“Juck”’ I have been having. 

For two weeks before we left Manila, 
Henry was ill; his illness was first diagnosed 
as dengue fever, and then as catarrhal 
jaundice both of them disagreeable but 
not dangerous. I struggled through a 


fortnight of keeping all the engagements | 
had made in the city 
76 


though, of course, I 


mentees 
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the 


had to cancel my 
plans for a visit to 
the other islands of 
the Philippine group 

while taking care 
of him and doing his 
work as well as my 
own, then he was taken on board ship on a 
stretcher in order that we might leave for 
Singapore on schedule time. Instead of 
improving in the sea air, as the doctors and 
I had confidently hoped, he became rapidly 
worse, and was taken off the ship—again 
on a stretcher—and removed to the Gen- 
eral Hospital here. After a few days his 


& families to a house. 


oA Letter from 
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Workers on the rubber plantations live in these 
British Malaya and Ceylon 


HALF-WAY 
HOUSE of the WORLD 


case was at last correctly diagnosed as 
a rare disease with a 
And if vou could 
have seen me, in the days and nights W hen 
I never left the hospital at all, twelve 
thousand miles from home, and wondering 
how I could keep my own courage ~ 
e 


spirocwtal jaundice 
thirty percent mortality! 


enough to give my first-born courag 




































































































odd thatched houses, sometimes two or 


Produce seventy percent of the world’s rubber 


SINGAPORE 


By FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


live—for fearful depression is one of the 
most complicating characteristics of this 
illness—I do not think the exclamation, 
“How lucky vou are!” is by any means the 
one which would have occurred to you. 
Phose davs and nights are, thank God, 
happily behind us now, and the boy is con- 
Valescent, clamoring vigorously for ligh< 


























three 


fear you may have conceived if—as 
I confess 1 did—to be a dry and 
dreary place, horribly hot, with rows 
of hissing serpents along the water- 
front and at every bend in the road! 

Singapore possesses, to be sure, 
few of the luxuries of Peking or 
Shanghai, and it is the first place we 
have visited in the course of our 
world-trip where it is not possible 
to get almost anything we want by 
the simple means of asking for it. 
There is little or no plumbing; there 
is no hair-dresser’s where you can 
have your hair water-waved, no shop 
where you can buy cleaning fluid for 
white kid shoes, no garage where 
you can rent a motor by the week. 
There is no newspaper which prints 
American news—or much of any 
news at all. The front page of the 
leading journal on the day we arrived 
was given over to some modest ad- 
vertisements and an article describ- 
ing the state of the flora and fauna in 
Singapore in 1904! I have not been 
able to learn whether the Senate 
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literature and hearty 
food, after the man- 
ner of boys who have 
been ill and are get- 
ting well again. I 
should not have told 
you about it at all, 
had it not been necessary in order to ex 
plain to you why this letter comes to you 
from Singapore, where we expected to re- 
main only a few days, instead of from 
Java, where we expected to be weeks ago; 
and to give you the background of my ex- 
periences here. But first | must tell you, in 


a general way, what Singapore is like, for 


Four hours later the little cups of liquid rubber 
are emptied into great pails and treated with 
an anti-coagulant, and natives carry them to 
the factory more than two miles from the trees 


passed the World Court Resolution, either 
through diligent search myself, or through 
inquiry at Government House, and every 
other place I could think of; and though 
Mr. Hoover's speech on rubber has been the 
subject of ruthless editorial attack, there 
is not, apparently, a copy of the speech it- 
self in the city! 

But in spite of the slight disadvantages, 
the dazzling beauty and opulent charm of 
Singapore strike the senses of the traveler 
immediately, insistently, and increasingly. 
In her broad harbor come and go the ships 
of every nation, and on her broad streets 
walk the people of (Continued on page 140) 





The (SALLANT 


IBYL’S work, next day, of 
necessity put her personal 
affairs in the background. 

Yet she felt a quivering 
sense of something impending 
which might have been only the 
weather, or the change from liv- 
ing with Clara, or the meeting 
with Elinor. Even the informa- 
tion that she was to have, from 
now on, an extra five dollars a 
week, did not make her especially 
happier. Something away down 
inside her was restless and wor- 
ried, though it would not quite 
confess itself for what it was. 

Work and courage—she could 
hold to those. You weren't 
shamed if you didn’t admit it to 
yourself, in spite of all the little 
hopeful cats in the world. 

Dr. Mercer, to add to the 

charm of the situation, was hav- 
ing a particularly gloomy 
fit. Perhaps the same 
weather-current or 
thought-current was mak- 
ing every one feel mourn- 
ful. There are such days. 
Sibyl pulled herself to- 
gether and tried, when- 
ever work took her in his 
direction, to be more than 
usually cheerful. It did 
not ring true to herself, 
but seemed to convince 
him. 

He never announced 
himself over the telephone 
before he dropped in of 
an evening. If he missed 
them, he merely went 
away again. If there was 
a dinner or a party, he 
stayed two minutes and 
departed. If they were 
at home and alone, he 
settled down. Tonight he 
slipped in as usual with a 
vague word of greeting. 

He produced the disrepu- 

table pipe which Clara had _ finally 
convinced him was no more of an an- 
noyance than her own cigarettes were 
to her, slipped down on the end of his 
spine in a most unhygienic attitude, in 
the usual chair, as near as he could 
make it to his usual spot in the other 
apartment. 

“You're like a cat,” Sibyl said, 
smiling at him as he prowled a little 
uneasily before coming to anchor. 
“You’re uneasy in a new place. Or do 
you miss Clara? She’ll probably be in 


Illustrated by 


Charles D. Mitchell 


Sibyl Wins 
Happiness, and Finds 
for the Long, 


in with a feeling of accus- 
tomedness is a lot more than 
I have anywhere else.” He 
wrinkled a half-quizzical eye- 
brow. “The office is so darn 
spick-and-span that I al- 
ways feel as if I were a sort 
of guest of Art’s, and at 
home—well, you know how 
most women are. Agnes and 
Lulu have everything just so, 
and when I sit on anything 
I seem to muss it or put it 
wrong or something. I’m an 
untidy old animal, that’s the 
truth.” 

Sibyl wanted to express 
herself, not for the first time, 
about those sisters. Piggy- 
selfish, she characterized 
them in her own mind. As 
for the office, Mossop, bland 
and charming, did contrive 
to possess everything which 
came his way by some auto- 
matic prescriptive right. He 
was that sort. She had been 
at his home once or twice, 
once to do some _ belated 
letters, once to help Mrs. 
Mossop at a tea when a pour- 
ing friend had failed at the 
last moment. And gracious 
and content as Mrs. Mossop 
seemed, when her husband 
walked in, the house became 
immediately and amiably his. 
Some people have such a gift. 

“Oh, Dr. Will, you ask so 
little and you get so much 
less!” Sibyl said impulsively. 
“Why don’t you make your 
sisters give you a den, and 
growl at them terribly if they 
dare dust it?” 

“Like the man in ‘If Win- 
ter Comes?’”’ he said, grin- 
ning a little at himself. 
“They'd give me any amount 
of dens, of course,” he added 
loyally. “Only women can’t 
help wanting to dust and 
settle pillows the other way. 


here in the course of the evening—we’re 
used to working in the same room.” 

“I am a little restless,’ he admitted 
shamefacedly. “I’d got to feeling as if 
that corner in the other apartment was a 
sort of second home. To tell you the 
truth, Sibyl”—it had been Clara and 
Sibyl for a long time now, excepting in 
working hours—‘‘a chair I can settle down 
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I couldn’t keep them out—it would break 
their hearts. Why, I suppose you dust, 
come to think of it, Sibyl.” 

He glanced about him in a mild surprise, 
as if neatness unaccompanied by the 


-Sibyl spoke with the same care- . 
—— harrying of all concerned seemed a strange 


ful calm and handed him the . ‘ 
bag. “You're sure you can man- thing to him. : 
age?” It was silly to keep to a “And, of course, you can’t break their 
manner of distance with Charles hearts,” she said. “Well, at least the 





Al) By MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 


Through to 
it Even Sweeter 


Hard Battle 


chair you're in is always 
your chair—you know 
that.” 

“Ves, and heaven be 
praised, the ash-tray and 
the table are still in the 
same relative position,” he 
said. 

They relapsed into a 
placid, accustomed silence 
wherein he filled his pipe 
and buried himself in a 
magazine devoted to the 
detection of crime, which 
Sibyl kept there for him. 
A feeling of peace came 
over the room. 

Clara poked her head in 
once, said casually that 
she had to go out again, 
and did. Dr. Mercer sank 
visibly deeper in his maga- 
zine, which had a _ bril- 
liantly murderous cover, 
such as his sisters would 
have considered lowering 
to have in their self-con- 
sciously cultured home, 
and which amused the doc- 
tor, Sibyl had found, more 
than any other recreation 
except blood-and-thunder 
serial movies. She sup- 
posed Lulu and Agnes, re- 
lentlessly afraid of being 
incorrect, had never heard 
of literature of escape. Yet 
what hiding, escaping lives 
they had, pretending all 
the time, even to each 
cther, about what they 
wanted and must have! 

She added the last care- 
ful, unnecessary touch to 
the last bit of tissue-paper 
about her set of drawings. 
Even the wrappings, in- 
side and out, were as care- 
ful and perfect as she could 
make them. She was 
through her work for the 
prize, well or ill done. She 
knew that it was well done. 

“I have to go out for a 


to register her package before the 
closing hour. 

She saw it go almost with a 
sense of loss, and at the same 
time with the feeling of a burden 
lifted. Come well or ill, she had 
done her best. 

She bought a couple of ice- 
cream cones on the way home, 
like a child, and smiled to im- 
agine Dr. Mercer meekly eating 
one. Do him good. She ran up 
her stairs blithely, still light- 
hearted with the relief of her 
finished work. She heard a man’s 
step behind her as she gained her 
rooms. The top-floor tenant, 
she supposed. She burst into the 
apartment gayly. 

“Doctor, do leave the Adven- 
ture of the Branded Burglar, or 
whoever he is, and come celebrate 
with me on an ice-cream cone! 

she called. ‘““My drawings 
are off for the competi- 
tion, sink or swim!”’ 

She stood before him, 
light and laughing. He 
smiled at her tenderly, as 
one would at a child, and 
took the cone. 

“It’s very good,” he 
said with the air of a dis- 
coverer. ‘‘Where did you 
find them? I don’t think 
I’ve had them before.”’ 

“Good heavens, what 
darkness of the intellect! 
You shall come out on a 
Sunday with Nonny and 
me and meet not only ice- 
cream cones but all-day 
suckers! If you can bear 
up under them!” 

She forgot, till she had 
spoken, that perhaps Mal- 
colm—with that queer, 
wild jealousy !—might dis- 
approve of even such a 
purely philanthropic ex- 
pedition as this. Well, 
she couldn’t humor Mal- 
colm beyond the bounds 
of reasonableness. She 
finished her cone and 
strayed about the room 
with the feeling of dis- 
orientation which follows 
concentration on a long 
piece of work. There 
seemed nothing to do— 
at least, nothing she 
wanted todo. Dr. Mercer 
was deep in his detective 
megazine again. 


moment,”’ she said in a voice scftened so ; She straightened the 
a not to do more than half-disturb him. chairs a little aimlessly. 
“Well, that is all right,’ Dr. Mercer mur- Then the door pushed itself open, and 
mured abstractedly, evidently supposing “Sure,” he said, smiling. “Good- Clara’s face appeared again. She called 
imself to be giving her permission during by Nonny. me. os good girl,” to Sibyl in a whisper. ; 
work-hours, ania Sibyl, and turned to go. “TI never knew how to break things 
She flung on her coat and slipped out to But here Nonny took a hand. properly,” she said. “Mr. Logan is here 


the post-office. She would have just time “Want Sibyl to come, too” He came to me first by mistake. He wants 
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to see you fora moment.” 

A second time that 
day Sibyl’s world was 
pulled out of focus. She 
stood terrified for a mo- 
ment. Her first impulse 
was to lock the door and 
refuse to see him. Then 
she knew this was fool- 
ish. He had no rights 
over Nonny. He could 
do nothing to her unless 
he told — and unless 
Charles had changed 
greatly he would not do 
that. 

So, somehow she got 
Dr. Mercer away—he 
was so comfortable, it 
seemed a shame! But 
he went with the same 
kindly docility which 
she supposed he evinced 
when his sisters dusted 
around him. He turned 
at the door, his sad, 
strongly-marked face 
concerned and frowning. 

“If there’s anything I 
can do, you know with- 
out my telling you that 
I'll do it,” he said. 

That little bit of back- 
ing upheld her ridicu- 
lously. Resourceless for 
himself, she knew him 
resourceful and tactful 
to an incredible degree 
in other people’s difii- 
culties. 

“T know it,”’ she said 
with tears very near her 
eyes. 

She saw his tall, thin 

figure, a little stooped, 
passing down the stairs. 
She stood and watched 
Clara moving back to 
her own apartment— 
what good, kind people 
there were in the world! 
In a curious daze which 
kept her from speech or 
movement she watched 
Clara’s door shut and 
open again, and Chailes 
cross and come over to 
her. 

He had lost something 
of the smooth, boyish 
comeliness she remem- 
bered. He was thinner, 
and he looked older. 

And he was too moved, at first, to speak. 
Something of steadiness and composure 
settled upon her. 

“Sit down, Charles,” she said common- 
placely. “I—I suppose you have some 
reason for coming to see me?”’ 

“] didn’t, as near as no matter,”’ he said. 
He seemed to be speaking nearly at ran- 
dom. “Your people wouldn’t answer my 
letters. If Elinor Comstock hadn’t writ- 
ten me, heaven knows why, I might never 
have.” 

Suddenly he was beside her, holding her 
fast. 

“Sibyl, Sibyl, I thought I was never 
going to see you again!”’ 

She drew herself away. 

“Sibyl, are you all c-rer caring for me?” 
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“Sibyl,” said Dr. Will, “if I thought I’d make you happy, I would 
tween you and Charles.” She faced that honestly. “You think I 


“Wouldn’t it be rather foolish for me to 
go on caring?” she demanded, all her anger 
at him flaring up again as he released her. 

“No. It’s all right. It’s gloriously all 
right, thank God! That’s why I came.” 

She dropped in a chair, gesturing him to 
one. She felt suddenly dulled and tired. 

“Dearest, where’s our baby?” 

“Asleep. She’s mine, Charles! 
haven't any rights—”’ 

“My poor child—are you so afraid of 
me?” 

“She's all you’ve left me out of every- 
thing. Of course, I’m afraid.”’ 

“But, Sibyl—Of course, though, you 
can’t know. I’ve written to Jim, but he 
wouldn’t have had time to write you. He 
wouldn’t telegraph any more than I should. 


You 


Darling, at last I’m free from Amaryllis.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Are you telling the truth?” nf 

“Did you ever know me to lie to you? 

“Not in so many words,” she said 
hardly, and did not care that he winced. 

She had, for some reason, to hurt him. 
It seemed like a defense, she did not quite 
know why. 

“Sibyl, you can say anything vou please 
tome. I deserve it. But hear me out. 

“Go on.” 

“She let me divorce her. We can te 
marry quietly, with no one knowing any 
thing but that—if they even know there 
has been a second ceremony—there must 
have been a quiet divorce between you 
me. 














aus" 


a ony 
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snatch at you. 
should go back to him?” 


“We all supposed,”’ Sibyl heard herself 
say, aS 1 some one else was talking in the 
distance unemotionally, “that you had 


gone out to join her—to make up with her.”’ 

He stared at her, as if it took him a 
minute to grasp this. 

“Good God! No wonder you are angry 
with me! If you thought that, you must 
have thought me a beast—” , 

“No , She was your lawful wife, I 
suppose. It would have been 
*xpedient,” said Sibyl faintly. 

_ ‘Listen to me,” he said dominantly, 
facing her and holding her eyes with his. 

[ went out there with only one intention, 
to throw myself on her mercy. And I car 
ned out that intention. Jim and Robert 

th said that it was a risk. And you had 


But I think you are using me as a barrier be- 
He smiled a little. 


“He needs you” 


insisted that I should not do it. Did you 
think, when I went off to live by myself, 
taking care of that branch office, that it was 
going to be any more than a temporary 
expedient—something to make things seem 
better in your eyes and the eyes of the 
people we knew? If I had told you what I 
intended, after the strenuous objections 
you made, you might hive done any rash 
thing, in the state of mind you were in 
then. You might—I haven't forgotten 
that you threatened it once—have made 
the whole thing public. Theoretically open 
confession is noble, but in this world we 
live in, the punishment you and the baby 
would have had to take for it would have 
made it folly. You know that.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I know that,’’ she said. “I 


promised motheg,I 
wouldn’t, and I shag’t 
As you say, it would.be 
folly, and wrong Nen- 
ny, leaving me out of 
the question.” 

“T thought it out,” 
he said. “I decided 
that the risk to you and 
Nonny, of Amaryllis 
using her knowledge 
against us, had to be 
taken. It wasn’t so 
bad a risk, after all. I 
had strong cards. She 
was getting on very 
decently there in the 
new place she lived in. 
I knew a lot about her 
past that made a coun- 
ter-suit perfectly sim- 
ple. She didn’t want 
things like those to 
come out. Also, I 
promised her a lump 
sum. It was only 
money she wanted, you 
know. Not me. I 
was simply one inci- 
dent in a string of such 
incidents. I talked it 
all out with her, there 
in Australia. I showed 
her how things were, 
and then — well, I 
threw myself on her 
mercy. There was al- 
ways a streak of im- 
pulsive warmhearted- 
ness in the poor girl, 
and I hoped if I told 
her about the baby and 
showed her Nonny’s 
picture, she’d have 
mercy.” 

“You 
woman 
picture?” 

“l’d have showed 
her the picture of my 
dead mother in her 
coffin, if it would have 
helped the situation. 
And it did,’’ said 
Charles. His voice was 
stern. 

“You took a terrible 
chance,’’ Sibyl said 
stonily. “She might 
have made it all pub- 
lic and made every- 
thing a thousand 
times worse for us all.” 

“Ves. But I took it. One would.” 

“Well?” said Sibyl with a coolness that 
she hated in herself while she heard it. 

“You mean—details? There aren't 
many. She was born in Australia. Had 
Australian residence both ways. She got 
a divorce from me for—desertion. You 
can get it there for three years’ desertion, 
and with a certain amount of privacy—at 
least, compared to your American divorce 
courts. I gave her a lump sum down aiter- 
ward. That was the only difficulty. But 
she took my word for it. Collusion, of 
course. But nearly all divorces are. Any 
way, she wasn’t any more my wile than old 
Laura is, to my way of thinking. You're 
my wife, Sibyl... Thank God—oh, thank 
God, it’s over!’ (Continued on page 123) 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Daily Diet Card for Children 
From the Second Year. 


1. Aim to have your child show a steady increase in 
height and weight. Check up on these frequently 


Regularity of meal times, inaey of menu, and a 

PPY atmosphere, together with fresh air and sun- 
shine and plenty of sleep are key-notes to successful 
child feeding 


3. ‘The child's diet should contain: 


One quart of ovilk daily cither as a beverage or partly 

im soups, suuces or de 

Que age each dey ether dng ox 

custards of similar dishes 

3 Cereal oice # day, usually hot and whole grain, with 
her hot cereals occasionally sah. 


ooked of smcluded in 


o 


For woth exercise, stale crusts, toast or hard crackers 
should be tarnished each day for chewing 

A oe vegetable every day with spinach, tomatoes 
nd cabbage atten represented 

Fruit juice of rech fruit every day with preference 


- 


> 


o 





or lean conily flaked fh 
never at myght 


the noon mea! 
4. Encourage the drinking of water up to six glasses a 
day. . 


2D MOL SEA SPI 


Obtainable from Good Housckeeping 
Bulletin Service, 119 W. 40th Street, 
New York City, with daily Diet Card 
for Adults on reverse side. Price 10c 


OT long ago a member of the In- 
stitute staff sat at a table in a 
dining-car with a mother and two 

small daughters about six and eight years 
old. The children had rosy cheeks and 
eager, happy 
faces. The mother 
ordered the same 
dinner for her kid- 
dies as for herself: 
two large pork 
chops each, mash- 
ed potatoes, and 
coffee. How long 
will the natural 
rosy tint remain 
in those children’s 
faces? How long 


will it be before 
8&2 
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Meals For The 
(CHILDREN , 


By Metta M. Megeath 





such a deficiency diet will undermine 
their health? Improper feeding of children 
who seemingly have strong digestive sys- 
tems and healthy bodies must necessarily 
manifest itself at some time, yet mothers 
do not always associate the ill health of 
their children with past indiscretions in 
diet, because of the interval of time be- 
tween the lack of proper food and its 
harmful results. 

Another member of the Institute staff 
has many times had the pleasure of seeing 


DURING THE SECOND YEAR 
















Katharine A. Fisher, 


Director 


a little girl and her grandfather eating 
breakfast at a restaurant. The child al- 
ways had a glass of orange juice, followed 
by hot cereal, milk and toast. The future 
of this little girl looks bright and promis- 
ing. Good eating habits, started with the 
child’s first solid food, fortify the body to 
resist disease. They furnish material for 
muscle, blood, and bone formation. They 
maintain the regulatory processes of the 
system and provide for good health. 

In the December i issue, 10925, an article 
appeared entitled, “Teaching the Child to 
Eat Right.” The present article is pre 
sented to teach 
the mothers whal 
their children 
should eat. 

Milk contains 
all the energy food 
contributors— 
namely, carbohy- 
drates, proteins, 
and fats—in al 
most equa 
amounts. The 
protein- building 
material of milk is 











ved 


ing 








the best assimi- 
lated and used by 
the body. The 
calcium require- 
ment of the day is 
largely supplied 
by milk and can 
not be covered if 
milk or milk pro- 
ducts are omitted 
from the menu. 
Milk also contains 
an abundance of phos- 
phorus and vitamines 

A and B. We have in 
ilk a protective and 
essential constituent of 
every dietary, and can 
not too often emphasize 
this excellent food. 
Therefore, a quart of 
milk forms the basis of 
the child’s diet until he 
is full grown, for milk 
is the most balanced 
foodstuff which nature 
provides. 

As a baby begins to 
have solid food intro- 
duced into its former 
milk-alone diet, these 
additions should be 
made cautiously and in 
small amounts. The 
diet during the second 
year is extremely sim- 
ple, as shown in the 
menu table. This has 
little daily variation. 
As a supplement to the 
one quart of milk, hot 
cereals should appear 
for breakfast and sup- 
per. Orange juice should 
be given. Occasionally 
some of the milder 
fruits, such as fresh 
pineapple, peach, prune, 
or apple pulp, when 
cooked and strained, 
may be substituted for 
the orange juice. 
Anegg yolk should 
be supplied and 
may best be given 
in the middle of 
the day with a 
little baked potato 
and f.esh strained 
vegetable pulp 
such as spinach, 
green peas, car- 
rots, string-beans, 
and tomatoes. A 
Stale crust for 
tooth exercise 
should also be in- 
cluded. 

As a child 
grows, other ad- 
ditions to the 
menu gradually 
appear, as_ illus- 
trated in the table 
of menus. After 
the third vear, 
simple de sserts 
such as junkets, 
Custards, blanc 
Mange, anc bread, 
tapioca, rice, or 


AFTER THE THIRD YEAR 

























































































Typical ‘Daily Menus for (: hildren 





During | the Second Year 


Food Stuff ~ Amount _ 
Warm Milk | cup 
Orange Juice 3 Tbsp. 
Strained Oatmeal'2 Tbsp. 
Zwiebach 1 piece 
Warm Milk L cup 


Poached Egg 
Yolk 


one 
Baked Potato 2 Tbsp. 





Stale Crust 3 pieces 
Strained Spinach 

Pulp 2 Tbsp. 
Warm Milk 1 cup 
Strained Prune 

Pulp 2 Tbsp. 
Strained Farina |3 Tbsp. 
Warm Milk 1 cup 
Zwiebach 1 piece 





___When Six Veare @ Old 


Food Stuff _ 
Sliced Orange ’ one 
Hot Cereal t Tbsp 
Milk 
Toast and Butter 





| cup 
2 pieces 
Milk | cup 
Zwiebach 2 pieces 


Roast aN hieken-| 

bres jl ou ce 
lis sked _ small one 
Mashed Carrots | cup 
Bread and Butter) 2 slice; 
Tapioca Custes ard) bg cup milk 
Plain Cooky one 


Hot Milk with)‘ cup milk 
little cocoa | 

Milk Toast iL cup milk 

|1 piece toast 


Stewed Prunes |6 small 





Amount 





Calories 


30 
50 
170 


35 


After the Third Year 





~ Food| Stuff ~ Amount 
trot Cereal + 4 Tbsp. 
Toast and 
Butter 1 piece 
| Milk l cup 
\¢ yrange Juice 4 Tbsp. 
| 
Milk 1 cup 
| Cracker one 


I parogus Soup} cup milk 
lw hole Eg 

Poach a one 
| Baked Potato—|small one 
Toast and 





| Butter 1 piece 
| Junket lo cup milk 
Rice 1 Tbsp 
Milk 1 cup 
Zwiebach 1 piece 
Apple Sauce }}3 cup 
| 





Calories 


100 


100 
170 


100 


1610 








Calories 


su 


For the Ten- Year-Old 


Food Stuff Amount 
Baked . Apple one 
Ready-to-serve 

Cereal 
Milk 1 cup 


Toast and 
| Butter 2 pieces 
Milk 1 cup 

Bread and Jell, |2 pieces 


Round Steak 1% 02 
Baked Potato— jsmall one 
Tomato and 
Lettuce Salac 
Ice Cream an 








Cookie by cup milk 
Bread and 

Butter 2 pieces 
Cream of Pe 

Soup ly cup milk 
| Macaroni 2 Tbsp 
|Saltines three 
Stewed Figs 6 small 
Bread and 

Butter 1 piece 
Milk teup 





Calories 
100 


90 
170 


ISO 
170 
200 
© 75 

50 

20 
200 


180 


95 
55 
50 
100 


90 
170 


1005 

















WHEN SIX YEARS OLD 








cereal puddings 
may be given at 
the -end of the 
noon meal. Other 
vegetables, in- 
cluding squash, 
celery and cab- 
bage, are added to 
the former list. 
Milk soups. of 
these vegetables, 
as well as of dried 
peas or beans, lend vari- 
ety. Cereal and fruits 
should still appear twice 
a day, with whole eggs 
once a day. It is advis- 
able to provide some- 
thing for the child be- 
tween the early morning 
breakfast and mid-day 
meal. This in-between- 
meals lunch may best 
consist of simply a cup 
of milk and a cracker, 
piece of toast, or slice of 
bread and butter 
Whether as soup, des- 
sert, or beverage, the 
quart of milk is the 
most important part of 
the day’s menu. 

By the sixth year, the 
quart of milk may find 
more hidden paths into 
the diet such as in plain 
vanilla custard ice 
cream, sherbets, very 
diluted cocoa or malted 
milk drink, but must, as 
before stated, be surely 
present. Fresh raw 
fruit, when carefully 
washed and prepared, 
may now be eaten. The 
dried fruits, such as 
apricots, dates and figs, 
will help if cost is im- 
portant, and are per- 
fectly safe for the six- 
year-old if thoroughly 
cooked. Fresh 
vegetables, as be- 
fore, should be 
supplied. For var- 
iety, the ready- 
to-serve cereals 
may occasionally 
be substituted at 
supper time, but 
the hot cereal 
should still appear 
at breakfast, most 
frequently being 
of the  whole- 
grain variety. 
Tooth exercise 
is important 
throughout life, 
and hard food- 
stufls, such as 
toast and hard 
crackers, must not 
be neglected. 
With the noon 
dessert, a plain 
cooky or slice of 
stale sponge cake 
will be pleasing to 
the child’s (Con- 
tinued on page 189) 
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HERE are those blighted beings for 

whom the magic word “picnic’”’ 

spells only acute discomfort, cuts, 
smoke in the eyes, soggy cold food on 
treacherous paper plates and burned 


fingers. Of course, there may be in 
curables, but it is probable that 
most of these have never been ex 


posed to a well-planned and efficiently 
equipped ‘‘cook picnic.” Can’t we all 
join the cause of the out-of-door kitchen, 
where the wood smoke blends with in- 
toxicating whiffs of coffee and broiling 
steak? 

There is the idea that no “cook picnic” 
is a real one unless an expensive porter- 
house steak is broiled, whereas a sirloin 
of medium thickness, selling at ten cents 
a pound less, requires less specialized fire 
conditions for broiling, and may be 
carved to excellent advantage. Many 
people do not know that pork chops may 
be cooked by pan broiling much more 
easily than the more costly lamb and 
mutton chops which again require the 
same broiling conditions as the thick 
porterhouse. Along with bacon and thin 
slices of ham there are the hamburg 
steaks which may be pan-broiled over 
the crankiest fire. These again are 
cheaper and involve less waste. To this 
list of meats must be added frankfurters 
and sausages, too. Hash broiled in a 
skillet and served with fried eggs makes 
a most satisfactory combination. Or take 
chicken previously cooked and wrap in 
wax paper. Just before the feast, roll it in 
flour, and fry ina skillet with plenty of fat. 

s4 
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ver the ‘PI CHATIC 


By Helen Powell Schauffler 


Potatoes may be served in many ap- 
petizing ways with little or no preparation 
at home and not much on the stage. They 
may be baked in the coals or boiled or raw 


EQUIPMENT FOR COOK PICNICS 


1 Adequate Hamper 
Style depending upon transportation. 
1 Large Cofiee Pot 
Style designed for picnics 
1 Large Frying Pan and Cover 
1 Large, Long-handled Sauce Pan with Cover 
1 Wire Broiler 
Designed for fire on rocks 
1 Broiler Supported by Four Prongs 
Designed for fire in sand 
1 Small Covered Sauce Pan 
For children’s food 
3 Cooking Spoons 
3 Kitchen Forks 
1 Large Sharp Knife 
1 or 2 Paring Knives 
1 Combination Can-Opener and Corkscrew 
2 Salt Shakers for Flour and Salt 
With covers which close the perforations 
1 Can Pepper 
1 Long-Handled Spatula 
1 Combination Canister 
For lump and loose sugar 
6 to 12 Pie Plates 
6 to 12 Nesting Drinking Cups 
For hot or cold drinks, soup, desserts, salads. 
Teaspoons and Forks 
Dinner Knives 
1 Tin Box for Matches 
Large, Basket-Weave Paper .vapkins 
Covered in Box 
For cookies, cakes, crackers, etc. 
1 Small Axe or Hatchet 


fried. Or if there are some which have been 
previously cooked at home, they may be 
diced and sautéd in beef or bacon fat. 
Creamed potatoes are easy to carry and 
reheat, or the cream sauce may be 
made over the fire. These are practical 
where cold meat is to be served and only a 
little fire isneeded. As for green vegeta- 
bles, they may be taken in canned or 
raw form. String or lima beans may 
easily be cut up or shelled while the 
water is boiling, and how much pleas- 
anter this homely task becomes in a 
picnic setting with the always possible 
advantage of willing assistance! Mush- 
rooms are speedily broiled in a mere pie 
tin if there is only one skillet. Fresh 
tomatoes cut in thick slices and fried in 
bacon fat are perfect with steaks, chops, 
eggs in any form, and bacon. There 
is nothing better than green corn. Re- 
member that many fresh vegetables, as 
well as potatoes, may be boiled in water 
from the ocean itself. Green corn, how- 
ever, is tough if cooked in salt water. 
As to salads, wash the lettuce well at 
home and pack it in a glass jar with a 
few lumps of ice to keep it cool. Celery, 
cucumbers, beets, and other vegetables 
for a combination salad may be carried 
in the same way. A small pint jar fitted 
with a rubber ring makes an excellent 
container for French dressing. All in- 
gredients may be put in the jar at home 
and shaken up when ready to serve. 
Juicy salads, such as fruit or tomato, 
should not be mixed until the last 
minute, but (Continued on page 148) 
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UNCH, or any 

fruit juice bev- 

erage, has its 
own place in the diet, 
particularly in sum- 
mer. We all know 
the importance of 
eating fruit for its 
vitamines and min- 
erals. Also we must 
not forget those six 
glasses of water a 
day! Punch com- 
bines these in a pleas- 
ing way. 

In the schedule this 
month we are giving 
you a variety of basic 
punch recipes. We 
believe that every 
housekeeper would 
do well to keep an 
emergency shelf in 
her refrigerator 
stocked with punch 
possibilities. | Need- 
less to say, this 
shelf should include 
bottled fruit juices, 
ginger ale, and car- 
bonated water if you 
like it. Then, too, 
it is a distinct saving 
of time, when you are 
in the kitchen in the 
morning, to squeeze 
as much orange and 
lemon juice as will be 
needed for the next 
two or three days. 
Put it in jars and 
tuck it in your refrig 
erator—it will be cold 
and ready for imme- 
diate use. As for 
Sugar sirup, prepare 
a quantity of it at a 


time. Boil sugar and water 
together gently for five min- 
utes, using one cupful of sugar 
to every one-half cupful of 
water. Bottle the sirup and 
keep it in the refrigerator, 
With such an emer- 
gency shelf, who fears the un- 


too! 


expected guest? 


You may use plain water 
to dilute the punch if you de- 
sire. However, at least part 
carbonated water will add a 
tang to the punch and give it 
more character. Strong tea, 
prepared as for drinking, may 

t added to any punch, adding from one- 
half to one cupful to the basic recipe. This 
will give a slightly different flavor and will 


The Bride’s (ookery Primer 


The Best Way to Make Punch 








Punch s Basic Ingrediénts 
Grape Punch 1 ¢. grape juice 





«| c. orange juice 


tbsp. lemon juice 


6 tbsp. sirup 


| le. water or charged 


water 





Variations 


Lime juice 
lg @. strong tea or 
le c. coffee 
i ce. ginger ale 
\4 tap. cinnamon 
36 whole cloves 
\% tsp. nutmeg 


Mint 
Sliced Fruit 


Combine basic ingredients, add 
ice, chill and serve. Makes 5 c. 
Vary as follows: (1) use lime 
juice for part or all of lemon 
Juice; (2) add tea, coffee, or gin- 
ger ale; (3) add tea and ginger 
ale, or coffee and ginger ale; (4) 
add spices by boiling them to- 
gether in the water 5 minutes. 
Strain. (5) Garnish with de- 
sired sliced fruit or sprigs of 
mint. 





Grape Cider 
P h 


grape juice 
une B 


water or charged 


le. 
6 c. 
‘4 c. lemon juice 
4 ec. sirup 
le. 
w 


ater 





Same as in GrapeCombine basic ingredients, add 
eh 


ice, chill, and serve. Makes 4‘ 
ce. Vary and garnish as in 
Grape Punch. 





GrapeOrange 1 c. grape juice 
1 c. orange juice 


6 tbsp. lemon juice 
6 ¢. crushed pineapple 


4 c. sirup 


i 
1 
1‘ c. water or charged 


water 


Same as in Grape Combine basic ingredients, add 
Punch 


ice, chill and serve. Makes 5'4 
c. Vary and garnish as in 
Grape Punch 








Cherry Punch 1 c. cooked cherries andjSame as in Grape Combine basic ingredients, add 
juice Punch i 


lemon juice 


u 
é ¢. 
c. orange juice 


bsp. siru 


lc. water or charged 


water 


c. pineapple juice 
j irt 


| 


| 


| 


ce, chill and serve. Makes 4} 
c. fary and garnish as in 
Grape Punch. 





Orange Punch | c. orange juice 
‘ lemon juice 
' 


sirup 


water 


c. 

', c. pineapple juice 
c. 
c 


} 


water or chargedj 


Same as in Grape 
Punch 


Combine basic ingredients, add 
ice, chill, and serve. Makes 4} 
ec. Vary and garnish as in Grape 
Punch, 





Grapefruit 
orange juice 


cherry juice 
sirup 


water 


grapefruit juice 


c 
c 
tbsp. lemon juice 
c 
c 
ec 


water or charged 


Lime Juice 
c, strong tea 
l c. ginger ale 


‘ombine basic ingredients, add 
ice, chill and serve. Makes 4 ¢ 
Vary as follows (1) use lime 
juice for part or all of lemon 
juice; (2) add tea or ginger ale 
(3) add both tea and ginger ale; 
(4) Garnish as in Grape Punch 





Raspberry 
unc 


| 

juice 
|'¢ ¢. orange juice 
6 


\y ¢. sirup 
1 


c. water or charged 


water 


1 c. cooked raspberries, 
strawberries, blackber- 
ries or loganberries and 


tbsp. lemon juice 





Same as Grape- 
fruit Punch 





Combine basic ingredients, add 
ice, chill, and serve akes 4\4 
c. If fresh berries are used crush 
and press through a sieve and 
use an additional 5 tbsp. sirup 
Vary and garnish as in Grape- 
fruit Punch. 





Rhubarb 1 c. rhubarb juice 
Punch 6 ¢. orange juice 


6 tbsp. lemon juice 


3 tbsp. sirup 


lc. water or charged 


water 


Sa Grar 
1 


me as 
fruit Punch 


Cook 3 c. cut rhubarb, 1 c. sugar 
and | ¢. water about 20 minutes 
strain. Combine 1 c. strained 
juice with other basic ingredi- 
ents add ice, chill and serve 
Makes 4c. Vary and garnish 
as in Grapefruit Punch 

















crease the quantity, as it is used in life. 


addition to the water. Coffee may be used 
Ginger ale adds zip 


in the same way. 








suit your taste, but do not make it too 
and sparkle to a mild punch and may be sweet. A tart drink will quench the thirst 














COURTESY 
OVINGTON BROS., NEW YORK 






and refresh you more 
than a sirupy one. 
Remember, too, that 
the.sirup you add has 
calories or fuel value. 

Do not feel that 
you must always 
follow these basic 
recipes exactly. With 
them as a guide, ven- 
ture new combina- 
tions. The sirup 
from any canned or 
fresh stewed fruit 
may always be added, 
but do this before 
adding your sugar 
sirup, to avoid over- 
sweetening. Play 
with the proportions 
given, and see what 
delightful surprises 
you can concoct. 

If possible, it is 
well to make the 
punch early and let 
it ripen, that is, let 
the flavors blend. Ice 
is added to chill the 
punch thoroughly. 
This melting of the 
ice will dilute the 
punch still more. If 
there is not time to 
permit melting, add 
more ice water to the 
punch to make the 
quantity given in the 
schedule. You may 
also vary the strength 
of the punch to suit 
your taste. If the 
punch is served in 
a punch bowl, pour 
it over a block of ice, 
which should come 
above the punch. For 


receptions, punch is generally 
served in small, handled cups, 
a ladle being used to fill them 
from the punch bowl. 


Other- 
it may be served in 


glasses over cracked ice. 
Slices of fruit, such as 
peaches, oranges, lemons, or 
bananas, may be added to the 
punch. Cherries, strawberries, 
seeded gra pes, diced or 
crushed pineapple, and maras- 
chino cherries are also excellent 
garnishes. In serving the 
punch put a little of the fruit 
in each glass or cup. If the 
added alone or with the tea or coffee. A punch is served in tall glasses, you may 
little lemon or lime juice should always 
be used, if possible, as it gives the beverage 


place a slice of orange or lemon on the rim, 
the sliced fruit having been slit for this. 


Sprigs of mint may be added to each 


very cold. 


You can vary the quantity of sirup to glass of some punches. But, however 
it is garnished, be sure to serve the punch 





Market-Basket 


1sdom 


By 


Colonel L. Brown 


Fruit 


rey, ay Bg Ye Offerings for 
i j r 
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Other high-quality varieties 
which follow the Bartlett 
in about the order named 
are Seckel, Bosc, Clairgeau, 
Sheldon, and Anjou. The 
Kieffer is an important late 
variety, but is undesirable 
except for cooking and is 





Things To Remember 
When Buying 


Highly-colored peaches, 
as above, are an excel- 


Renarlen + 
Peaches: lent purchase. However, 








Be careful to select mature fruit do not select peaches not very good even for that. 
which has a creamy white or yellow that are red on one side Pears are just the opposite 
color on the under side ; and still hard and green of stone fruits, for they are 

on the opposite side, as at their best if picked when 
Plums: shown to the right 


still green and allowed to 
Softness rather than color determines , : , . ripen in storage. Such 
the ripeness of plums under side. Highly-colored peaches fruit will develop better flavor and have 





























| 

|| are best, but do not mistake fruit fewer gritty cells than tree-ripened fruit. 
Pears: with a big, red blush for ripe fruit Hence choose those which verge on green- 

1] Select pears which are verging on if it is still hard and has a green ness rather than ripeness or overripeness. 
1 | greenness rather than overripeness color on the opposite side. Pro- The honeydew melon would be much 
| | nounced flatness in shape is a bad more popular if the housekeeper always 
i) He neydews: sign, for peaches tend to round out purchased them ripe. A fully-matured 
| Ripe honeydews are creamy white or 1 | in ripening on healthy trees. As honeydew which is fit to eat is of a creamy 
1] pale yellow even on the under side a rule large peaches are more white or pale yellow color even on the 
1] are quite soft at the blossom end, highly flavored than small ones. under side. When really ripe it is soft 
ind have a noticeable aroma Che plum is another fruit which enough so that it can be dented anywhere, 
is commonly picked too green and and especially at the blossom end. Unless 
Casabas: often comes to market hard and_ it has softened considerably at the blossom 
Ripe casabas are a golden yello sour. Ripe plums are always soft, end, there is no use buying it. A fully 
color and are reasonably soft at and no matter how highly colored ripe honeydew also has a noticeable aroma. 
the blossoms end ; hard plums are, Often the stem of a fully matured melon 
they are not ripe has dropped off or can be easily pulled off. 
| enough to eat. Ripe casabas should be a deep, golden 








Varieties of plums yellow and be fairly soft at the stem end. 


HE hot days of mid- 
summer have some com- 
pensation in that they 
serve to ripen a number of de- 
licious fruits and melons. 
August is the month for peaches 
plums, pears, and the honeydew 
and casaba melons. The peach 


A fully-matured honey- 
dew melon which is fit to 
eat is of a creamy white 
or pale yellow color 
even on the under side 


1 
} 


ang pium scason reaches its 
height this month, but pears 
and melons are equally abun 
dant during August and September 

The six varieties of peaches most in 
portant to the housewife, in the order of 
their ripening, are Carman, Hiley Belle, 


Georgia Beile, karly Crawford, Elberta, are entirely a matter of 


and Hale The first three are excellent, personal choice, and 
white-fleshed, freestone peaches, and the what is available in 
jast three are vellow-fleshed freestones your section of the 
About 75 percent oO) i ) peaches are klber countr 
tas, a good variety for canning, but only Jhere are numerous 
lair ¢ t lor Z or cating out ol Varictlic ol pear and | 
hand. Maturity is the biggest problem is ome are on the market ? 
sclecung peach jor much of the fruit } almost the year round, , . 
when ¢ P mdi te j | . vv F 
picks whe loo gree! gd immature, and but at least half the . 7 
1 Sa SUES Be SEAS Cel ot Sete Le, SRY oh 
hence never ripens to full flavor Ihe crop is the excellent 
ground color of yellow varieties should be Bartlett variety which When a honeydew is really ripe, it can be dented with 
yellow, and of white varieti«c a cream 


is at its best during the finger anywhere, and especially at the blossom 
will ol green or greenish white, on the August and September end. A ripe honeydew also has a noticeable aroma 


























On a hot day, there is no dish more satisfying than a well- 





chilled, substantial salad, served on a bed of crisp greens 


SALAD 


Main Dishes for Summer 


Norwegian Salad 

3 hard-cooked eggs 1¢ cupful French dressing 
1 cupful red cabbage, Mayonnaise 

shredded fine 1 head lettuce 
I green pepper, chopped fine 3% cupful stoned dates 
% cupful diced celery 1 small cream cheese 

Separate the egg-whites from the egg- 
yolks. Chop the whites fine and stir 
lightly into the shredded cabbage which 
has been combined with the green pepper 
and celery. Add the mashed egg-yolks to 
the French dressing and pour over the cab- 
bage mixture. Arrange on a bed of crisp 
lettuce and garnish with mayonnaise. 
Stuff the stoned dates with the cream 
cheese which has been softened with a 
little milk or cream. Arrange these stuffed 
dates as a border around the salad. Serves 
six. Miss Henrietta Jessup, 308 W. 30th St., N.Y. C. 


Favorite Salad 
2 cupfuls cooked diced 3 tablespoonfuls tarragon 
Vinegar 
Vg cupful French dressing 
1 head lettuce 


d diced beets 
d gherkins 







% cupful pped chives 1 cupful diced raw tomatoes 
6 tablespoonfuls salad oil 2 hard-cooked eggs 
Combine the diced potatoes, beets, 


gherkins and chopped chives. Marinate 
in the oil and vinegar in a cold place for 
one hour. Drain off the oil, then cover the 
vegetables with the French dressing. Ar- 
range on a bed of crisp lettuce and garnish 
with the diced tomatoes and the eggs cut 
ineighths. Serves six. 
Miss Henrietta Jessup, 308 W. 30th St., N.Y. C. 


Tuna and Apple Salad 
170 ance can white tuna fish 1 cupful mayonnaise 
4 small es 2 green peppers 
Juice one t head lettuce 
14 cupfu Paprika 
= ° - 

I are, core, and dice the apples. Sprinkle 
with the lemon juice to prevent discolor 
ation. Then add the tuna fish which has 
been shredded and the diced celery. Com 
bine with a fork and chill well. When 





s diced celery 


ready to serve, add three-fourths cupful of 
mayonnaise. Arrange on individual beds 
of crisp letttuce and garnish with the re- 
maining mayonnaise. Seed the green 
peppers. Slice in rings and arrange over 
the salad. Serves six. 

Miss Laura Russel, 1408 W. 34th St., Little Rock, Ark 








| eArtention, Readers! 


| These Institute service bulle- 

tins will help you in your 

| housekeeping, particularly 

during the summer months 
Salads and Salad Dressings 2 
Vegetable Main Dishes 2 

| Canning by Safe Methods 25c 
| 9 
2 


c 


aq 


a 


Every-day Vegetables 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles 
Frozen Dishes and 

Iced Drinks 


uwyvuwowvw 


a 


25¢ 
Our bulletin on Sand- 
wiches and Hors d , (Euvres is 
| also ready for distribution. 
Our best sandswich 
d *wuerres rect pes are inclu ded 
This bulletin, as well 
| as those listed abi ve, may be 


obtained by 


new 


and hors 


im Ul. 


sending 25c in 
| - ; ‘ 
ned vg 35 


HOUSEKEEPING BULLETIN 
SERVICE, 119 W. 40th 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 





Piquante Fish Salad 





2 cu 4 il capers 
< ry ee : d : 
Paprika 1 hea 
Mayonnaise 
Shred the radishes with the skins on. 
Then combine them with the fish and 
celery, stirring lightly with a fork. Pour 


the French dressing over all. Mix well and 
arrange on a bed of crisp lettuce. Garnish 
with mayonnaise and sprinkle generously 
with paprika and the capers. 
Miss Henrietta Jessup, 308 W. 30th St., N.Y 
Harlequin Salad 
1'9 cupfuls chopped tongu s cupf pped gherkins 


Serves six. 


1 cupful cooked lima beans 1 
i ae 

Prepare and combine meat, | 
hard-cooked eggs cut in ¢€ I 
chopped gherkins. Cover wit! 
dressing and marinate for at least one hour 
in a cold place. Pile on a bed of crisp let- 
tuce and garnish with the sliced tomato. 
Serve with the following dressing: 


ima beans, 
nd the 


1 the French 





Sour Cream Salad Dressing 


1 teas k 

1 teaspoonful sug I 

Speck | veear 
Lt e 


Combine the drv in 
of the double-boiler 





milk and stir into 
gradually. Cook, stirrin u 
the mixture coats the spoon—do not let the 


water boil in the 
boiler. Add the hot vinegar, blend well 
and remove from the heat. Cool and add 
the sour cream. Pour over the Harlequin 
Salad and Chis 

Miss Henrietta Jessup, 308 W. 30th S 


bottom of the double 


serve recipe 





Eden watched the brown 
of the sun creep up her 
arms as she sat among the 
ash-colored rocks. She 
told herself numbly that 
she was a fool. It was all 
ended. Then, very late, the 
Maria-Ana came south 


DISGRACEFUL 


Maria-Ana. 


old craft, the 
It may be that 


in the days of her pride and 

prime she had been a_ well-be- 

haved boat, regardful of maritime ethics; 
lady of a boat. But not now. It was 


tradition all up and down the west coast 
as far north as Ensenada that the Maria 
ina was the crankiest, cussedest 


sourest 


old steamer afloat. 

Wharf men swore at her in mongrel 
languages. She did not care. Unhumbled, 
she would toot her old siren, blast black 
smoke from her drunken funnels, teeter 
round blandly and tear out a line of piling 
or part the hawser ol a tow then waddle 
oll to peck and explore in strange, sm¢ lly 
corner lor all the world like a conscience 
it mongrel hen 

When ou are very old, memory flows 
into the realities of life till the line of de 


It was like that with 


\ anishe S 





te 


the Maria-Ana. She had memories. 
Memories of a time when Santiago was 
proud and rich, San Francisco young and 
crude and blatant, and Los Angeles little 
more than a tolling bell upon a sleepy 
hillside. 

It was these memories, unsuspected by 
any man who had ever fought her hard- 
headed bulk into anchorage, that likely 
moved the old boat to romance that blazing 
sept mber. 

Or perhaps it was Lawrence Adams. 


DAMS boarded the Maria-Ana at 
. lalcahuana. He was young, American, 
a silent person with somber eyes. Young 
Americans rare aboard the 
Maria-Ana. There were plenty of them 
north in the Atacama, where nitrate mines 
sprinkled an arid emptiness with hot 
little clumps of tin buildings and flicking 
chains of electric light. But few of these 


were not so 





The Story of a Gir/ who Waited 


amboat'! 


young chaps were somber. When they saw 
water they grew hilarious generally, water 
being an unknown element in that drifting, 
ash-colored expanse of desolation which 
the hard-faced Andes have drunk dry. 
Hard-bitten, khaki-brown, laughing fel- 
lows, the Maria-Ana knew their type 
Lawrence Adams was different. True he 
was sun-smitten and stringy as white men 
become along the west coast, but though 
he had wide shoulders, aristocratic eye- 
brows, and the easy poise of strength in 
every line, there was no laughter i 
him. : 
His eyes were grave and saw too Iar. 
His mouth was too well controlled. 
man would have seen only the hard im- 
periousness of his face, but a woman would 
have seen the wound there, and the Maria 
Ana was a woman. Certain it is that the 


minute his hard, brown boots pounded 
companionways 


old the sl itternly 


her 











—and a -Man who (ame Back 


Steamboat! 


creature began to dream, like a scrub- 
woman lifting her stringy gray head at 
the sound of soft, far music. Dreaming, 
she gathered herself together and trotted 
north. 

A mile out of Coquimbo, where the ore 
ships lie low in the water, she deliberately 
upset a motor boat. Not an unusual thing 
for the Maria-Ana to do, but this time she 
had no malice in doing it. The boat was 
a launch belonging to a mine superinten- 
dent up the Elqui in the Tofo country. In 
it were two rotoes who swam like eels and 
shrieked like devils, and Eden Fairley. 

Eden Fairley did not shriek. She turned 
on her back and floated with her short 
hair lying out on the water .like russet- 

Town seaweed and her arms as white as 
milk under the wash from the old Maria- 
Ana’s propellers. She kicked off her dress 
and her shoes, and she could have drifted 
unalarmed around the Horn, but no one 


knew this except the sly old Maria-Ana. 
That old boat backed and sidled in an 
awkward circle, and her crew, a scabby 
set, as one would expect, yelled and fell 
over each other trying to get a boat out, 
and, in the meantime, Lawrence Adams 
stepped out of his boots, calmly dropped 
his watch and fountain pen into one of 
them, sprang on the rail, and dived. 

Eden Fairley had no way of knowing 
that the Maria-Ana had planned all this, 
that it was part of her scenario of reborn 
romance. She turned on one 
Adams struggled toward her, gave a 
little flutter kick, and lifted her chin, 
dabbing the wet hair out of her eyes 

“What did you do that for?” she asked 
coolly. 

‘Hang on to me,” commanded the man, 
spitting out a mouthful of the turgid con 
tribution of the Elqui river. “I'll get you 
out.” 


side as 


By Helen Topping 
Miller 


Illu strated by 
Marshall Frantz 


The girl let her white limbs submerge, 
treading water. ‘‘Sorry—I’m not dressed 
to be rescued. Most of my costume is 
on the way to Juan Fernandez. Hadn't 
you better let me go home?”’ 

“Home?” he demanded. 
you are!” 

She looked, holding her hair up so the 
salt water would not run into her eyes. 
Far and blue the shoreline bent inward, 
and a mist marked the course of the vine 
bordered Elqui. 

“Three miles and the tide running in. 
Not impossible to do if I had a bathrobe 
to emerge in.”’ 

“Catch hold of my belt,”’ o1 
“We're drifting 


“Look where 


lered Adams 
shortly. farther every 
minute.” 


Fart 





go 


sending a boat out now. If you insist on 
rescuing me, you'll have to go back in it 
and bring me a bungalow apron to be 
saved in. No women ever go on the old 
Maria-Ana, though—but you could get a 
tablecloth.” 

“Will you keep quiet?” threatened the 
somber American. “You can swim, can’t 
you? Well, quit dragging and kick your 
legs.” 

*Perdonar, senior!” 

She slid nimbly out of his hands and shot 
a swift ten yards ahead with scarcely a 
ripple marring the clean beauty of the 
stroke. Before Adams could get under 
way, she had reached the approaching boat 
and swung herself up to perch on the side, 
a slim-legged, white figure in a clinging, 
silk undergarment and knickers. The 
mongrel crew were grinning at her as they 
rowed, with much show of white teeth. 

Adams swore savagely. Ignoring the 
boat, he cut through the water, caught 
a line flung from the deck of the Maria- 
Ana, and scrambled up hand over hand. 
As he landed on the deck, he caught a 
glimpse of the girl being carried up on the 
shoulder of a cocky Portuguese boatswain, 
an old greasy peajacket buttoned around 
her 


“YY Ho is she?’ he demanded of the 
Maria-Ana’s captain, who had been 
Dutch and the skipper of a decent ship be- 
fore the west coast got him. 

“Fairley,” replied the Captain. “Fair- 
ley’s daughter. Iron man in the Tofo.” 

“What's she coming aboard for? Why 
don’t you send her home?” 

“She does what it is she likes—tlike 
Fairley,” sighed the captain patiently. 

Adams had heard of Fairley. The west 
coast of Chile is two thousand six hundred 
odd miles long, but from Iquique to Punta 
Arenas you heard of Fairley. You heard 
that he tore down mountains with steam 
shovels and built slick little electric lines 
through places where goats walked with 
prayerful caution, to operate his ore cars 
over. You heard that his piers were lined 
six deep with steamers waiting for their 
bellies to be filled from his automatic dump 
chutes and that Fairley himself was every- 
where, riding cars around breath-taking 
curves high in air, sliding into black holds 
choked with ore dust, a hatless, reckless, 
laughing, iron-gray devil of a man, half- 
brother to hurricanes and thunder and the 
other unchained, insolent works of God. 

You heard that Fairley’s rotoes got drunk 
only on Saturday nights and that they 
sobered up humbly before dawn of a 
Monday morning. 

You heard the rumor that Fairley’s 
young second wife had once run off with a 
copper man from the Caldera and had 
come meekly back inside of a week, bored 
to death by the tense, jealous devotion 
of the copper man as compared to the 
tempestuous indifference that blew around 
Fairley like a strong east wind 

You heard, too, of Fairley’s daughter 
All the way south to the smoking country 
of the Alacaluf, you heard tales of the girl 
who was fair as the bloom of the copihue, 
north wind, and proud as a 
ship with seven sails. Not many people 
had her Adams had never 
laid eyes on her. Now, hav ing plunge d 
heedlessly into a dirty stretch of the Pacific 
after her, he gave her one indifferent scowl 


wild as a 


seen before 


Steamboat! 


and marched off dripping to his cuddy 
below. 

There, in a stale atmosphere of unaired 
bedding, disinfectant, and burnt-out cigar- 
ettes, he kicked off his wet corduroys and 
dressed deliberately in a grimy service shirt 
and trousers stiff with caliche dust and the 
sickly grease of desert flivvers. He had 
not shaved in two days. He told himself 
sourly that he would not shave in two 
weeks. 

Eden Fairley was on deck when he went 
back again. She had on a pair of linen 
knickers and a rusty-looking blouse bor- 
rowed from the cabin boy. Her hair had 
dried and blew around her head as she 
stood against the rail. Adams saw that 
the Maria-Ana was making steadily north- 
ward. Evidently Fairley’s daughter was 
to be a passenger. 

He avoided her—not a difficult thing 
to do since two young rancheros from below 
Valdivia monopolized her, one on either 
side. Adams fourid a place high in the bow 
where a faintish breeze came over, bring- 
ing a hint of the far, proud open sea with 
it, and tilting a stool back against a stanch- 
ion, slumped there, his hat dragged over 
his eyes. He dozed a little in the lazy 
heat, then roused to find Eden Fairley 
standing before him. 

“Don’t get up,” she said, as he blinked 
awake. “I just came to tell you what a 
decent thing you did—and to shake hands.” 
She held out her hand, strong, square, 
boyish, with dainty nails. “I’m Eden 
Fairley of La Serena. And you’re Lawrence 
Adams. I’ve heard of you. We hear 
about all the engineers in the Tofo.” 

A queer thing happened to Adams. He 
floundered. Usually he was quick with 
women, quick and dry and bitter. Now 
he stammered, furious at his own con- 
fusion. He desired to put this female 
definitely in her place, to sink her once 
for all in the limbo to which he consigned 
women, but his tongue was errant. Words 
would not come. He found himself looking 
at her eyes—color of rain. He found him- 
self looking at his hands, hating the in- 
eradicable stain of iodinized ore on them, 
hating the smell of his clothes. 





HE was easy and sure even in her vaga- 

bond costume. He could never remem- 
ber afterward what he said. All he remem- 
bered was her eyes, color of rain. All he 
remembered was her voice—like the sea, 
laughing. He gulped something, stumbled 
to his feet, writhed in wretchedness. Eden 
Fairley was untroubled. 

“I’m going north on the Maria-Ana,” 
she went on casually, as though she owed 
him some explanation but was not keenly 
concerned about his reception of it. “I 
was going anyway—on the Frisco boat. 
Now I'll stay aboard. Anything might 
happen on a steamer like this—pirates or 
mutiny or fires at sea. I like to be around 
when things happen.” 

“Cholera, more likely, or a plague of 
fleas,’ Adams found himself grumbling. 
“This old ark is about as romantic as a 
tin oven, and about as comfortable.” 

“Tf don’t mind heat. I was born at 
(ntafogasta and grew up in the Atacama 
country. Dad used to be in copper.” 

Adams moved away stiffly. ‘Please 
have this seat. I was just leaving.” 


“Oh, were you?”’ she inquired coolly. 
He strode up to the bow and stared into 
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the lavender heave of the Pacific, seeing 
nothing. Nine years now since he could 
have told the color of a woman's eyes, 
Color of twilight—color of rain! Something 
within him, something that had _ been 
drugged a long time, awoke with a ragged 
pain, shaking off the pleasant numbness, 
He stalked the length of the deck without 
looking back. Later he suspected that 
his rudeness was wasted, that Eden Fairley 
had not noticed which way he went. Her 
body had been white as marble, he remem- 
bered, moving so silkenly under the lap of 
the water. 

“Good Lord,” he muttered suddenly, 
aghast, “I need a drink.” 

In his hot, wedge-shaped burrow be- 
tween two bulkhead walls, dark as Egypt 
and rancid with the exhalations of a long 
succession of unwashed passengers, he 
slumped in his bunk and drank grimly 
from a flask. Though the west coast 
drains a man dry, he had not touched liquor 
in three years. The raw sting of brandy 
roused him, made him think when what 
he wanted was not to think. 


SOUR sort of joke. He had chosen 

to go north in the old Maria-Ana be- 
cause no woman ever sailed on her. Just as 
he had chosen for nine years a soul-trying, 
sun-baked, arid wilderness to exist in be- 
cause there was so much room and silence 
there to think in and no need to think. 

He took another drink and decided to go 
ashore at Pisagua. Instantly he decided 
that this was ridiculous. After all, the girl 
had spoken little more than the bare civili- 
ties demanded by the situation. Her eyes 
were like rain—but what of it? 

What was a girl more or less—least of all, 
a girl at whom half-clothed Chilean sailors 
grinned? Fairley’s daughter, who was a 
legend mixed with half the whiskey drunk 
from Tarapaca to Concepcion? After nine 
years his heart was a husk, a bone without 
marrow, a shell in which everything living 
had desiccated. He dragged out his razor 
and shaved himself defiantly, even putting 
on a clean shirt. Whereupon the old 
Maria-Ana chuckled through the length 
and the breadth of her worthy beams and 
dipped her bow to the swell of the opales- 
cent twilight seas. A wise, sly old hussy 
of a boat, she knew her Pacific. Platinum 
under a dreaming moon. Amethyst at 
dawn. Wide with an inward-turning, 
silence-begetting loneliness! 

For two days Adams kept the breadth 
of the deck between himself and Eden 
Fairley. He would have laughed his bitter, 
edgy laugh had any one told him that the 
girl was burning into him like fever, that 
she troubled him by day and made his 
nights uneasy. He was twenty-eight, but 
for long there had been no youth in him. 
He had forgotten that he had a pulse, that 
there was blood in him which remembered 
old thrilling. He told himself doggedly 
that this daughter of Fairley was too bold, 
that the boyish trick she had of looking 
into men’s faces approached shamelessness, 
that she needed a mother and a dress with 
some sleeves in it—and that the Captain of 
the Maria-Ana had been an ass not to have 
set her ashore at Coquimbo, where her 
father’s ore boats tied up. 

The third day at Caldera a salesman, one 
Lewisohn, came aboard. That night Eden 
Fairley wore a blue dress at supper. Four 
men had worked (Continued on page 203) 














MOON, warm and intimate, lifted its head above the vine- 
covered hills. Adams stood before her. ‘“‘Eden—I’ve come back 


—clean and square!” All the poignant longing of those waiting days 
lay in her answering cry, “Oh, Larry—it’s been so long—so long’”’ 
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ITHIN a short time, program 

committees will be busy making 

their final plans for the work of the 
coming club year. A discussion of program 
material is therefore timely. Program 
makers are not only searching for the ma- 
terial which will set a new record in pro- 
gram making in the history of their club; 
they are also recognizing the importance of 
working out the most effective methods of 
presenting this material. 

It is difficult to realize that there was a 
time when homemaking and the business 
of housekeeping were not considered either 
interesting or suitable topics for club study. 
And this was not many years ago. Today, 
these subjects are taking an increasingly 
important part in club programs, and 
many appeals come to the Institute for 
assistance in selecting and organizing such 
material. Definitely to help program 
makers just at this time, we are now out- 
lining for you the club service which the 
Institute is equipped to offer. We are also 
indicating other sources of information 
which may either be available in your own 
community or which may be secured from 
various national organizations having 
special facilities for club service. 

We shall not attempt to include here all 
the possible subjects relating to home- 
making and housekeeping that deserve a 
place on club programs. We shall discuss 
only some of those which come more 
particularly within the scope of Institute 
service. 

Let us first stress some points which, in 
our opinion, are most vital in making any 
club program really worth while. One is 
the value of small study groups or sections 
within the club, each 
with a leader who will 
undertake to organize 
a study of one or more 
selected problems, ar- 
range for their pres- 
entation by members 
of the group, and for 
a discussion or open 
forum later in which 
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any member may 
take part. This dis- 
cussion should 
prove a_ valuable 
partoftheprogram, 
as it gives an op- 
portunity to throw 
a searchlight over 
the whole subject 
through inviting an 
informal expression 
of opinion on the 
part of all members, 
and a consideration 
of special problems 
presented by indi- 
vidual members. 
Another point we 
wish to stress is the 
value of carefully 
defining a subject 
for club study. We 
receive many re- 
quests for assist- 
ance in presenting 
subjects which are 
altogether too com- 
prehensive to at- 
tempt at one time, 
or to keep within 
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the limits of one paper. Such subjects 
as “‘Food,” “Household Efficiency,” and 
“Home Economics’ are good examples 
of these. A study of food problems in- 
volves many things, among others the 
whole field of cookery, marketing and 
all the economic problems it presents, 
food costs in relation to food values, the 
building of balanced meals, and many 
special problems in feeding the family 
To get anywhere in such a study these 
various phases of the whole problem 
must be considered and one or more se 
lected for study 
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Through investigations in the Institute laboratories 


Making 
— Club Program 


KEEPING for the current year, the Institute 
service bulletins, a few of which are illus- 
trated here, and those pamphlets we dis- 
tribute to readers on request are all especi- 
ally adapted for use by study groups. For 
example, beginning with the article, 
“Guideposts to Balanced Meals,”’ in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for January of this year, 
you will find a series of articles on food 
values, particularly in their relation to food 
costs, that will give useful reference materi- 
al. If you are studying the problem ol 
safe and sane methods of reducing weight, 
our Daily Diet Diary obtained from our 
Bulletin Service, 4 copies for 15 cents, may 
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authoritative material is prepared for our readers 
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be used as a basis for discussion as to means 
of checking up periodically on weight, 
while our pamphlet, ‘““How to Change Your 
Weight.” gives detailed directions for doing 
so. This pamphlet may be had for the ask- 
ing, and also the following: ‘“Time-Saving 
Methods in the Pressure Cooker,’’ ‘“Suc- 
cessful Cooking on Oil Ranges,” and “‘Veg- 
etables all the Year ’Round.”’ 

Sinularly, in a study of other food prob- 
lems, uf textiles, of laundry problems, of 
cleaning methods and home sanitation, of 
house wiring and lighting, of the selection, 
care, and use of all types of household 
equipment and appliances, of budgeting 
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the income, our 
bulletins and the 
Institute pages in 
Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING will provide 
ready reference ma- 
terial. Our pam- 
phlet on ‘First 
Steps in Budgeting 
the Income’”’ will be 
sent on request. 
We can not un- 
dertake to prepare 
papers, but we will, 
on request, send a 
list of subjects suit- 
able for club study 
or an outline for the 
study of any one 
chosen subject re- 
lating to house- 
keeping problems. 
This outline will 
merely divide the 
whole subject into 
sub-topics suitable 
for assigning to dif- 
ferent club mem- 
bers and will point 
to sources of in- 
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formation for studying the subject. 
The Home Equipment Survey directed 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has revealed many problems that 
can be most effectively studied by local 
clubs. Because of the extensive investi- 
gation work on household equipment 
carried on in our own laboratories, the 
Institute is unusually well equipped to 
supply authoritative material to clubs 
wishing to follow up the findings of the 
equipment survey this coming year. 
This survey has broadly included not 
only equipment as it is used in the home, 
but also a study of public utilities and 
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municipal ordinances in their relation to 
housekeeping. How many clubs as yet 
have given attention to municipal or- 
dinances and their enforcement? These 
ordinances represent housekeeping methods 
in the larger home, the community, and, as 
such, demand the cooperation of every 
housekeeper. In June Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING the Institute reported on a recent 
study we made of municipal regulations 
covering garbage collection in all the 
larger cities of the country. This study 
revealed the fact that failure on the part 
of the householder to comply with munici- 
pal regulations seriously handicaps the 
work of municipal departments. To cite 
one more example of the need for such co- 
operation, let us take restaurants and 
other public eating places. Many city 
households depend upon these places for 
some of the daily meals, yet few house- 
keepers know to what extent and on what 
basis the sanitary handling of food in pub- 
lic kitchens is regulated. Should not just 
such problems as these be included in your 
club program? 

As the public utilities in any commun- 
ity largely determine the use of modern 
household equipment, and therefore house- 
keeping conditions, it follows that house- 
keepers should keep these local organiza- 
tions in close touch with their housekeeping 
needs in order that all services offered by 
public utility companies may be used to 
the best advantage and as widely as pos- 
sible. A growing number of light and 
power companies have established home 
service departments in charge of trained 
and experienced women, and with lecturers 
and demonstrators avail- 
able for club work. 
Through the national 
organizations of these in- 
dustries valuable club 
study material is avail- 
able. The Home Service 
(Continued on page 120) 
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OU, the Homemaker, are 
the critical factor in in- 


dustry today! The elimi- 
nation of waste, so important in 
war times, is equally important 
now, when the whole world is 
trying to pay the war debts. 
And in no field is there more 
waste than in the household. 
Some habits of saving taught by 
war needs have held over, but 
it is easy to forget that the 
greatest waste is in needless, in- 
effective, or ill-directed mo- 
tions, and fatigue that is un- 
necessary because it results 
from expending energy on work 
that is of ho value. 

Industry is beginning to rec- 
ognize the importance of fatigue 
study, and of cutting out un- 
necessary fatigue and provid- 
ing for recovery from necessary 
fatigue. But the household, 
which is the rest place of all of 
us and the work place of many 
of us as well, has not as yet 
taken the problem seriously. 

Women are the greatest sin- 
ners in the field of fatigue. They 
spend themselves so recklessly, 
oiten so needlessly. They 
are apt not to consider the value 
of the results of the expenditure 
of energy, if the need 
seems pressing, and to 
neglect tolay out a plan 
for the easiest method 
of getting things done 
with the least amount 
of effort and strain. 

Gradually we are 
learning to budget our 
time as well as our 
money, to make our 
surroundings, equip- 
ment, and tools effec- 
tive, to simplify work 
methods and to mea- 
sure our output, not 
only as to how much 
we have done, but also 
in terms of happiness 
minutes, the final unit 
which, after all, tells us 
whether our work has 
been successful or not. 

No organization can 
claim to be efficient 
that does not turn out 
its members each day 
of the working week 
able to do their next 
day’s work with as 
much ease and inter- 
est as they had the day 


before. Can the home 
do this? It can not 
hope to unless the 


home manager herself 
has the right attitude 
to her work, and un- 7 
less she has the whole- “"""* 
hearted cooperation of 

the entire family. 
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It can not if the end of 

the day finds her tired out and discouraged 

and unable to welcome the home-comers 

to a pleasant and restful atmosphere. 
How can the home manager avoid fa- 

tigue? She can make a survey of her work- 

ing conditions with a view to climinating 
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Have You 


RESTFUL 
Home? 


cA Message to Homemakers 
By Lillian Moller Gilbreth, Ph. D. 


Mrs. Gilbreth is a consulting engineer who for vears has been 
recognised as a pioneer in methods of eliminating fatigue for 
workers in industry. In bringing up her family of eleven children 
Mrs. Gilbreth is applying to her own housework and homemaking 
many of the engineering methods she uses in industry. She here 
suggests ways and means of avoiding physical fatigue in house- 
work and calls attention to the vital question of mental fatigue 
and its effect upon the health and happiness of the family 
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Rest chairs should be for rest only, 
and should be used where a couch is 
not the most efficient resting device 





ably, but not necessarily. 
important factor of fatigue, as most ol US 
know, is the mental factor. 





unnecessary expenditure of time 
and energy. She can make a 
critical study of her work meth- 
ods, of her tools and equipment, 
It will be found profitable to ex. 


tend such a study to every 
room and to all articles in the 
house, to see how these can best 
be used with reference to the 
needs of the whole family. The 
radio, the graphophone, books, 
drawing materials—where can 
these be used most happily and 
effectively? Are hooks for 
clothing and the size of chairs 
just right for all those using 
them? 

Are soap, towels, and other 
bathroom supplies stored at 
hand or in some distant cup- 
board downstairs? Are drawers 
too deep, or just deep enough 
for their purpose so that articles 
stored in them are easily ac- 
cessible? Are kitchen utensils 
used daily stored away in a cor- 
ner cupboard, or do they hang 
conveniently just at the place 
they are used most? Are food 
supplies within easy reach of 


the work table? Are work 
spaces, storage shelves, and 
equipment arranged so that 


the children may become will- 
ing helpers in the 
household? 

There should be rest 
periods, spent flat on 
a couch or at some 


different activity, as 
the type of work de- 
mands. Short rest 


periods that come 
often, if that best suits 
the work and the 
worker, or longer rest 
periods that come less 
often—these are es- 
sential. So is working 
part of the time stand- 
ing and part sitting, if 
the work is of long du- 
ration, that there may 
be restful change of 
posture. Rest chairs 
should be for rest only, 
and used only where a 
couch is not the most 
eflicient resting device. 
All these are helps to 
eliminate fatigue and 
to bring the fatigued 
worker back to work- 
ing capacity. 

If all this is done, if 
at last the American 
home takes the lead in 
the elimination of man- 
ual fatigue, what then? 
Shall we have an- 
swered our question, 
“Have you a restiul 
home,” decidedly in 
the affirmative? Prob- 
For the most 


Of what use 


all the mechanism of better management 
in the household if the result is not real 
satisfaction to the entire family? Of what 
use the most exact (Continued on page 17) 
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HE term, “bulletin board,’ usually 
makes my mind automatically turn 
to thoughts of dying kings, football 
scores, war victories, and so forth. I in- 
stantly see newspaper plants, daily bargain 
boards, and in the far background the 
bulletin board we used to have in our col- 
lege hall where we received “flunk” 
notices and similar reproofs from the 
faculty. 
But it is to no such bulletin board that 
I wish to call attention in this article. 
I want to tell you about one located in the 
back hall near our kitchen door. Here 
is the heart of our household, the very 
organ around which our domestic machin- 
ery seems to function. 
_ Our bulletin board had a very modest 
Inception. It started as a definite place 
on which to post the daily menus for the 
maid, with a separate paper on which said 
maid was to list any staple groceries which 
needed to be ordered. From this beginning 
the uses for our bulletin multiplied rapidly. 
Its physical form was merely a humble 
piece of wallboard, not even framed but 
bountifully supplied with glass-topped 
push pins and further equipped with 
small pads of paper purchased from the 
print shop and also a pencil. I won't 
be such a hypocrite as to pretend to you 
that to keep the pencil in its place did not 
cause a struggle in a household with three 
children, but now it is the duty of the 
youngest, who was, incidentally, the most 
flagrant offender, to see not only that it is 


Bulletin 


Bow. 


By 
Mary Waterstone 
Stuart 


kept there, but also that it is properly 
sharpened and another in reserve in case 
of an accident. Responsibility in such 
matters seems to accomplish much in the 
way of training. 

We next came to use the board for tele- 
phone calls. Long distance and _ local 
telephone calls play a large part in Father’s 
business, and out of hours come to the 
house. We found it extremely important 
to record carefully and at once the station 
calling, numbers, and so forth, and to 
post this information on the bulletin board. 
Now no one around here can legitimately 
say, “I didn’t get the message,” and no 
one has any excuse for forgetting to deliver 
such messages, for the tools are all there and 
handy. It has become merely a matter of 
habit. 

The board is also used for calling Dad’s 
attention to necessary repairs about the 
house. I make a list usually headed by 
some such caption as “Attention, Dad,” 
and jot down any needed small repairs 
as I notice them. They are usually appar- 
ent some time before they really cause 
much harm. Then, during some off hour of 
the week, Dad gets out his tools and repairs 
everything at one session, and woe be to 
any child who asks to have a toy fixed 
after the tools are away again! The great 
bulk of small repairs around a house con- 
sumes very little time for the work itself, 
but considerable time to get everything 
assembled ready to go. 

The- children of my household are past 


the baby and small kiddie stage, and I am 
struggling with the adolescent problems. 
Two of mine are at that point of their 
existence where they hate the thought of 
apron strings—which no modern mother 
wears any more anyway—and yet they are 
handicapped by such an old-fashioned 
mother that she still believes in knowing 
where her children are. Any one handling 
this particular age of children can at once 
grasp the difficulties in the situation and 
realize the need for great tact and diplo- 
macy. Here again I turned to our old faith- 
ful for help, and so far the system has 
worked out beautifully. When I go out 
afternoons and do not expect to return 
before they arrive home from school, I 
pest a notice for the children, leaving my 
telephone number and perhaps the prcba- 
ble time of my arrival home if I deem it 
best. I do this merely as an example to 
the children, rather than because I think 
the knowledge of my whereabouts essen- 
tial. Of course, in case of an unforeseen 
accident it might be. The point I really 
want to call to your attention is that they 
state truthfully where they are and what 
they are doing. To prove the correctness 
of their notes, I have started several times 
on some jaunt not previously announced, 
and have phoned them at the given address 
to be ready when I called for them. To 
miss a particularly good dinner in a neigh- 
boring town, or to be left out of the 
favorite basket supper is enough of a 
punishment for (Continued on page 208) 
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YOUTH 


Sees New 
WORLDS 






Mrs. John Hanna, of Dallas, Texas, with her deep interest in 
all girls and especially the isolated girls, is bound to make a 
splendidly inspiring president for the national association 


S WE walked out of a 
the Y. W. C. A. convention to- 
gether—a youthful delegate and 
I—a newsboy offered us a paper 

on which was spread the headline, “Youth 
of Today a Problem, Says Speaker.”’ She 
turned her sky-blue eyes on mine, and said: 

“You know, it isn’t youth that’s the 
problem these days. It’s the parents. 
They’re our chief problem. We're fording 
the river, and they are standing on the 
bank wringing their hands. They are 
afraid to follow us in, and they can’t tell us 
any other way to go.”’ 

Somebody had been talking about the 
problems of youth—about the new fron 
tiers. Those frontiers had lent an 
atmosph« re of adventure to every session, 
and here was one young person dramatizing 
the situation for herself, seeing herself 
going on into unmapped lands, and going 
alone at least, so far as older people were 
concerned. She saw herself 
bobbed and scant-skirted 


session of 


new 


and 


facing new con 


slender 


ditions and new problems which would 
take quite as much courage, faith, in 
genuity, endurance, grit and humor as 


were demanded of those women of Jess than 


a century ago—women in wide skirts that 


touched the ground—who made _ the 
perilous journey across the prairie and 
over the mountains to conquer a wild new 
land. And her frontiers did not seem to 
her the less picturesque, less colorful, less 
dangerous because they were of the 
heart and mind and spirit. 

Something like this was the theme of 
public meetings, of chance chats at lunch, 
of little circles of discussion among college 
girls, factory girls, business girls—girls 
white and black—who met, 3000 of them, 
at the National Y. W. C. A. Conference 
in Milwaukee. It was an unusual con- 
vention. There was no formal printed 
program; there were no set speeches; but 
there was real intermingling of persons 
reared under widely different conditions 


and from widely separated sections. The 
delegates from Missouri, or from any 


state, were not allowed to sit together 
in an unbreakable little cluster all through 
the meeting. Instead the entire attend 
divided into small discussion 
groups in which the woman from Oregon 
might be sitting next to the woman from 
Klorida; the rich woman neighbor to the 
girl whose spent at a bench 
stitching shoes; the college girl might be 


ance was 


day 5S are 


0 


- CONQUER 


Ruth Boyle 
Who Attended 


jhe * 7. FF.’ Convention 


in «Milwaukee 


for Good Housekeeping, 
Writes a Graphic 
Story of the Battles these 


Young Folks are 


Winning Every Day 


side by side with the white-haired woman 
whose ripe wisdom had been nurtured 
only in the school of experience. Every 
one had a chance to speak her mind at 
these discussions, and next day the whole 
convention heard the ones who had sug- 
gested the freshest problem or spoken 
most soundly and poignantly on an old 
one. 

Perhaps this unusual democracy was 
the reason youth was so much in evidence. 
I don’t know. Anyway youth was on the 
air—speaking or spoken about—and always 
there was the suggestion of new worlds to 
conquer. Eyes were bright with challenge, 
with the desire for achievement, with the 
hope of new struggle. The eyes of the 
poke-bonneted young women, when they 
first stepped into the covered wagons 
westward bound from St. Louis, must have 
looked somewhat like that. I began to 
wonder what were these problems we were 
hearing so much about, and what strength 
had the ’teens and twenties for meeting 
them, and perhaps what weaknesses had 
they which would make some of them drop 
out and fall by the way. 

And here Miss Eighteen or Twenty was 
saying the parents (Continued on page 160) 














Ideal for 


luncheon 
or supper! 


So tempting! 
Soh earty ! 





In summer when you serve so 
many cold foods and beverages, 
don’t overlook the fact that a 
hot dish, with the meal or as a 
meal, acts as a HEALTHFUL 
STIMULANT and aids digestion. 


Tempting, nourishing, hearty 
soup makes a wonderful 
luncheon or supper these days. 


In Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup there is THE IDEAL 
COMBINATION OF FOODS 
—fifteen fine garden vegetables, 
invigorating beef broth, 
substantial cereals, appetizing 
herbs and seasoning. 


A meal in itself! And the kind 
that SAVES KITCHEN WORK, 
too. For Campbell’s famous 
French chefs blend this delicious 
soup and it comes to you already 
cooked. 


To taste this soup at its very 
best, add the water COLD, bring 
to the boiling point, and allow to 
simmer. Serve piping HOT! 





32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 
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DESIGNS In DECORATIVE FABRICS 


By Alice and Bettina Jackson 


Under the Direction of Good Housekeeping Studio 


HE indiscriminate putting together of 
many designs in one room is an error that 
women all too frequently commit when 
furnishing their rooms. Patterns are, indeed, 
fascinating, and it is often hard to resist them, 
but many a fabric is purchased for the charm of 

















Scheme II, shown at right, 
combines two conventional 
floral patterns, both with 
the same coloring. The 
plain velvet matching the 
background of the large 
design is suitable for up- 
holstery. These fabrics 
belong in a formal room 


its pattern alone, without thought for the other 
pattern with which it must associate. The 
majority of home furnishings show design in 
one form or another. About eight out of ten 
wallpapers are patterned. Oriental rugs al- 
ways show design, and most of the domestic 
rugs also. In nearly all shops the stock of 
tapestry, brocade, damask, cretonne, printed 
linen, etc., offers a wider and finer selection 
than do the plain goods—the mohair, 
velour, silk, poplin, rep, and others. 

When selecting materials, the most im- 
portant rule to follow is the simplest: never 
put too many patterns in one room. A sec 
ond rule is not to combine patterns which 
are too much alike or too different, for the 
first creates monotony and the second, dis- 
cord. Suppose a bedroom wallpaper has a 
floral design, one which is thoroughly pleas 
ing in itself. If against this paper you hang 
cretonne curtains, the design of which is 
very much like the paper, the similarity of 
the two becomes tiresome. Suppose, on the 
other hand, a living-room wall is done in a 
paper of French Renaissance inspiration, and 
on the floor lies a Chinese rug. They are as 
incompatible as two designs could possibly be. 

Some knowledge of the several classes of 
design most used in our household furnish- 
ings is helpful in successfully combining 
them. Generally speaking, a design is either 
realistic, conventional, or abstract. Nearly 
all decorative designs are taken from nature. 
When the artist copies the natural form of leaf 
or flower very closely, the design is called “‘real- 
istic,” but if he alters the form so that it departs 
from the natural, it is called “conventional,” 
and there are many degrees and methods of 
this conventionality. Abstract designs make 
no attempt to represent or suggest forms taken 
from nature, but are combinations of geomet- 
ric anes, such as the stripe, check, lozenge, 
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diamond, and similar small all-over patterns. 

Designs which are somewhat conventional- 
ized are better for decorative purposes than those 
which are realistic. We do not want a vine pat- 
tern on a wallpaper to look as though it were ac- 
tually a real vine climbing up the wall, but 


Scheme I, to the left, shows a 
conventionalized floral pat- 
tern, in brocaded velvet, with 
a strié velvet of matching 


color. The small geometric 
design is suitable for odd 
chairs. All fabrics from F. 


Schumacher and Company 


rather to suggest the idea of vines; nor, on the 
other hand, do we want forms so conventional 
that we wonder what they were intended for. 
Many designs, whether realistic, conven- 
tional, or abstract, may be classified according 
to historic periods, or to nationality. The 





The Oriental rug in Scheme III above 
has tones of blue, henna, and putty 
which are repeated in the striped silk of 
the window draperies. The heavily 
corded velvet for upholstery is henna 


large-patterned brocaded velvet in Scheme I 
is of the French Renaissance period; the printed 
cotton in Scheme IV is a toile de Jouy of French 
Empire days; and the pattern of the rug in 
Scheme ITI is Oriental. 

Before we can select fabrics, we must con- 
sider the general character and purpose of the 
room. Is it formal or informal? Is it a dining- 
room, living-room, or bedroom? Suppose we 
are to select the furnishings for a living-room 


in which the walls and rug are plain. 


! If the 
room is large and a formal atmosphere is de- 
sired, the combination illustrated in Scheme | 


would work out effectively. The large-figured 

antique velvet brocade would make handsome 

and formal window draperies, and no other pro- 
nounced design should be used with it. This 
necessitates a very retiring design in the wall 
covering. The slightly striated effect seen in 
the brocade is repeated in the jaspé velvet 
woven expressly to accompany it, and well 
suited to covera large sofa. The small- 
patterned cut velvet is for other pieces of 
furniture. 

There are three types of harmony to be 
considered in successfully combining fabrics 
—harmony of design, harmony of color, 
which is concerned with the artistic combi 
nation of tints and shades, and harmony of 
texture, which requires that fabrics used to- 
gether have certain allied qualities. Even 
plain-colored materials may add _ variety 
through their many different weaves, as bas- 
ket, diaper, twill, ribs, chenille, cut and 
uncut piles, etc. 

With these three kinds of harmony in 
mind, look at Scheme III. The Oriental 
rug, with its very conventional design in 
henna, old blue, and putty gives us an inter- 
esting theme for the decoration of a dining- 
room. The vigorous character of the rug 
suggests rough plaster walls with antique 
finish, and window hangings of heavy poplin 
with wide stripes of rich henna and old blue 
separated by narrower stripes of putty 
and black. Jacobean chairs of oak or 

walnut could be upholstered with heavy cord- 
ed velvet of plain henna. 

Another harmonious trio is illustrated in 
group II, patterned in tones of sage green and 
bisque with a hint of soft blue, on a field of 
warm terra cotta. This would look well with 


Se The fabrics below, Scheme IV, 


—_ « are well suited to a bedroom. 


a The toile de Jouy with rose 
and blue design is printed 
onacream ground. The small- 


Fy er pattern is for upholstery 


2 


a background of finely striped paper in two 
tones of bisque, and a heavy-pile chenille carpet 
of the same color but very much deeper in tone. 
In this group the plain jaspé silk velvet 
terra cotta repeats the background of the 
figured velvet, while the flowers and colors of 
the smaller pattern are adapted from those In 
the large urn, the three presenting a beautifu 
example of harmony in design, color, and = 
ture. The plain jaspé (Continued on page 16 
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to be Eric Wendover, an American of my 
own college. 

“Gee! but you two are informal,” he greeted 
us. “How the dickens did you get to know 
each other?” 

“We don’t,”’ she laughed. 

“Introduce us,’’ I requested. 

To my relief she was not his fiancée, but 
his sister. She'd just landed from America, 
he explained—had come over with his people 
to spend the summer. She’d developed into a 
regular globe-trotter—crazy to miss nothing. 
So when she'd heard about the choristers on 
Magdalene Tower, she dragged him from his 
bed and compelled him to escort her. 

“There's still time for forty winks before 
breakfast,” he suggested. 


OR answer she looked away. The first 

tram was crawling into sight. He grinned 
broadly. 

“So that’s how it is! I'll buzz off.” 

We watched him leap aboard the tram, wave 
his hat, and vanish. 

“Aren’t brothers awful?” 

“T don’t know. Are they?” 

“You bet they are. I expect you’re awful 
to your sister.” 

“Sisters are just as bad to their brothers,” 
she informed me. “It always makes me laugh 
when I see girls getting sweet on Eric. There’s 
so much I could tell them. What I mean is 
they always act as though they believed they 
were the first.” 

“The first what?” 

“The first girl he’s ever had a crush on.” 

“I suppose that’s American for a flirtation. 
I don’t know your brother intimately. I’ve 
been down two years from the ’Varsity. Is 
he that sort?” 

“The sort that gets crushes? I should say 
he is. What boy isn’t?” 

Her hand was resting on the gray stone 
parapet. With a boldness that surprised me 
I covered it. 

“I'm not.” 

Leaving her hand unnoticed, as though it 
were a possession she had discarded, she 
raised to me clear eyes which mirrored none of 
my disturbance. 

“Do you mean you've never fallen for a girl?” 

“I’ve never been in love with any one,” I 
assured her. 

“Ah, but to be in love, that’s different! You 
must often have been attracted.” 

“Never.” 

She puckered her brows 
“Then what’s wrong with you?” 

Replies froze on my lips. The defence I 
managed to utter was that I’d been saving 
my adoration. 

“What a funny expression!” She dug her 
chin into her shoulder. “Why saving it? For 
whom? For what?” . 

“Perhaps because playing at love didn’t 
seem honest. Perhaps because I was afraid 
of getting hurt.” 

“T won't hurt you.” 

She said it as a statement of fatt, with no 
more emotion than a dentist. At the same time 
she reclaimed the hand I had imprisoned. 

Clumsily I came near putting her to flight 
by reading into her frankness a deeper in- 
tention. 

“I knew you wouldn’t the moment our 
eyes met.” 

She at once became absorbed in the river, 
leaning across the parapet and hiding her 
face from me. I had offended—had been 
guilty of a breach of manners. I couldn’t say 
daring things with her unconsciousness of sex. 
When I uttered them, they became significant 
with emotion. And yet I knew that in her 
company restraint would always be impossible. 
Even now my imagination was preparing pit- 
falls, painting tantalizing pictures: two young 
lovers, met on such a romantic morning; the 


Be 


dappled river; the girl’s clear profile against the 


incredulously. 





When Is Always? 


(Continued from page 29) 


flowing water; the man stealing his arm about 
her. 

Perhaps she sensed my temptation, for she 
swung around. Without seeming to heed 
whether I followed, she took the initiative in 
sauntering back to town. I called attention 
to my presence with a question. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Mitre.” 

“But that’s hardly any distance.” 

The dismay in my voice stirred her humor. 

“If I’d known we were to meet this morn- 
ing, I might have chosen a more distant hotel.” 

“Would you truly?” 

Any annoyance she had felt melted. She 
swept me with a mischievous glance. ‘What 
a baby you are!” 

Encouraged by her forgiveness, I exploited 
my advantage. “I suppose for today your 
plans are made?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“I was thinking how jolly it would be to 
breakfast in the country—a May-day break- 
fast, your first in England.” 

“‘And safe, too,” she added, “with an escort 
who has never flirted.’”” Then, with a child’s 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘How can we manage it?” 

I became voluble, inventive, practical. Hire 
a motorbike with a side-car. We could chug 
off to one of those dreamy inns on the upper 
Thames, breakfast, and be back in Oxford 
by eleven. © 

“If your people won’t object,” I threw in 
for discretion. 

“T shall leave a note for my people,”’ she 
spoke airily. “We shall be gone before they 
have a chance to object. Besides, you're for- 
getting: I’m American. I’m not expected to 
ask, ‘Please, may I?’ like English girls.” 

We had arrived at the Mitre and the mo- 
ment of our first parting. The scene comes 
back: the ancient street, the shuttered shops, 
the brilliant sunshine, and we two, so amazed 
in our discovery of each other. 

“T don’t like to leave you,” I blurted out. 

She slipped into mine the comfort of her 
friendly hand. “It won’t be for long.” 

“But for how long?” 

“As long as it takes you to get back.” 

She vanished into the hostelry, throwing me 
an elfin glance. 


wn 


O HAVE loved is to have been unjust. 

Whatever I write of her will be an exagger- 
ation. Inacentury the world produces one per- 
fect woman, yet every adored woman has ap- 
peared radiantly perfect to her lover. Whether 
she rejects or accepts him, the result is the 
same: he loses her. Her robe of a goddess 
fades with usage. Lucky is the lover who can 
spy beneath its tatters the more compensating 
human virtues. 

So I know that the Fay Wendover of that 
tremulous May morning had no genuine exis- 
tence. She was the projection of my own 
ideality—a lay figure which I draped with every 
desired loveliness. The flesh and blood Fay of 
my later experience stands utterly separate— 
so separate that in these lyric memories I 
cherish she would not trace a single true re- 
semblance. 

And how I labored, as all lovers labor, to 
deceive myself! Even at the time I could 
scarcely credit my own conception of her. 

Left alone in the sunlit street, after she had 
entered the gloomy Mitre, I strove to visualize 
her; the more I strove, like a dream, the further 
she receded. So acute was my sense of her 
unreality that it seemed futile to proceed with 
arrangements for our excursion. In a mood of 
despairing obstinacy I set out to procure our 
means of transit. The next step was to visit 
Aiken’s rooms that I might make my appear- 
ance as worthy of her as possible. 

The college was still drowsing. 
knock for admittance. 


I had to 
Ancient quadrangles 


with their shaven lawns looked imperturbably 


rural. Windows, silver in the clear light, 
winked their scepticism. Confronted by so 
much sameness, my own dramatic change 
seemed improbable. In Aiken’s sitting-room, 
drawn close to the dead hearth, the vacant 
chairs from which we had disputed faced each 
other. About what had we disputed? The 
intended woman. While Aiken had been in- 
sensible, I had claimed her. 

I listened. Not a sound. I must escape 
without waking him. Being a bachelor, if I 
told him, he would not comprehend. I felt a 
pitying contempt for the sluggard. He had 
slept through his youth. He was sleeping 
through his manhood. His intended woman, 
however often she approached him, would 
always find him sleeping. 


Wille I made myself spick and span, I 

grudged every moment. It was the first time 
I had consciously dressed to win approval. 
I wondered whether my father had stooped to 
such tactics to gain the esteem of my mother. 
Save for my grandmother and middle-aged 
servants, I had been wholly deprived of fem- 
inine contacts. What a girl hoped and prayed 
for was as much a riddle as if she belonged to a 
separate creation. The only standards I had 
to guide me were recollections of far-off days, 
when my father himself had been englamoured. 
Scenes that I had not been aware I had treas- 
ured, came drifting back. At the time when 
they had been witnessed I must have been so 
small that I could scarcely have been reckoned 
a spectator. 

One was of my mother, seated before her 
mirror, brushing her mane of golden hair. 
My father was creeping up behind her to im- 
plant a kiss upon her firm, white shoulder. 
“Hulloa, Honey!” It was her pet name for 
both of us. Her face swam up to his, so that 
it seemed to swoon under his caress. Then 
her eyes became critical. Going to a drawer, 
she substituted another tie for the one he 
was wearing, after which she returned to the 
arranging of her hair. On her table was a regi- 
ment of silver-mounted boxes. She opened 
first this, then that, giving herself a touch of 
color here, a dab of perfume there, and last 
of all a flick of powder. So people in love did 
pay attention to their appearance! And how 
else did they act? 

Once the train of thought had started, I be- 
gan to conjure my mother not as a departed 
spirit, but as a being immensely living. When 
she had been lost, much as a ship that puts out 
to sea and is never again reported, she could not 
have been so many years older than this girl. 
Because they were the two women who had 
roused in me tender emotions, I began to trace 
resemblances. Did this resemblance lie in 
their intonation—that they were both Amer- 
icans? Had I fallen instantly in love with 
Fay for no wiser reason than that she reminded 
me of the girl-mother who had deserted me? 
“Forgive us our trespasses,” we beseech in the 
Lord’s prayer. But acknowledged sins require 
little effort to forgive; it is the wrongs done 
us in kindness, of which the perpetrators re- 
main forever ignorant, that are so difficult to 
pardon. The latter was my father’s trespass 
in his jealous shepherding of me. The first 
was my mother’s, confessed in her parting 
words, “Think the best of me,” when by throw- 
ing herself on my childish mercy she appointed 
me her defender. Against whom was there to 
defend her save my father, who from that 
day forth had never discussed her, but had 
striven by concentrating on me the hunger 
of his affection to make good to me her loss? 

Would it be so easy to make Fay think well 
of her? In mystic fashion my new adoration 
seemed an outgrowth of my old one. I was 
confusing the ecstasy of this May morning with 
a former poignancy. What did Fay look like? 
Already she was becoming merged in memories. 
To make her real (Continued on pase II 3) 
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Some years ago, when I was| 
staying at Grove Park Inn, I 
purchased some of the ma-| 
terial for a suit. It was very | 
satisfactory, and I have not | 
been able to wear it out to/ 
this date. I am enclosing a 
sample forwarded me by} 
you recently and would ap-. 
preciate your sending me| 
the requisite number of| 
yards for a suit—payment 
|to be made in any manner, 
| convenient to you. 


| J. A. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 27, 1923 





I have a dark blue suit, 
winter weight, which I have 
been wearing for three win- 
ters and not a place on it 
looks worn or shining. It 
does not wrinkle, so only is 
pressed when I have it 
oe which is seldom, 
because it seems to shed 
\the dirt. Your goods are 


most satisfactory. 


Mrs. B. E. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
January 16, 1923 





Biltmore Homespuns ere not rough end shag- 
@y—they are rugged and strong, but ere as beau- 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every coior and shede— 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun ts returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 7 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we bave built by hand in our own w 


cmeee. 
he weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights: 

**Reguler.’’ @ very substential, closely woven 
cloth, weighs about 7% to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to inches wide. 

“Light Weight,"’ precisely the same yarn, but 
has 3 less threads to the same width end 
weighs ebout 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

*Overcoat,"’ three threads drawn together, 
making e triple thread. Overcoat cloth ts of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the yerd. 

“Scotch Bleckface ''—Made of genuine Scotch 
Biackface woo!, imported from Scotland. Ideal 
for men's golf suits, business suits and tadics’ 





coats. 

All Biltmore Homespuns ere precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
thet had been worn two and three years. then 
turned inside out and mede over. 

Regular weights $3.50 per yerd 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 
Scotch $3.20 per yard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a ledy’s 
suit 

Samples costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
op request 

All ordere direct to you by percel post. 


Biltmore Industries 
Crove Park Ina 





Asheville, N. C 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hanéd-WovenHomespuns , 
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on eS A Se and HAPPINESS CLU® 


cA Service for -Mothers-To-Be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Is Your Child Anemic? 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH 

Happiness CLUB: 

There used to be an idea—and you still 
hear mothers express it—that there is such a 
thing as a “natural anemia.” ‘He inherited 
that pale color,” or ““My family never had 
pink cheeks,” etc. How true is it? We know 
that the skin itself has different textures; some 
skins are thin, showing the faint tinge of blood- 
vessel pink; others are apparently thicker and 
of a more uniform cream color. 

I remember being greatly worried over the 
apparent pallor of a bald-headed baby until 
the reddish glow appeared on the top of the 
head! So the actual type of skin must be 
taken into account. But anemia is deeper 
than the mere texture of the skin. It shows 
in the dead-white or bluish color of the white 
of the eye; in the paleness of the lip or the 
mucous membranes lining the lower eyelid 
or the gums. It shows in the general color of 
the individual’s body. Sometimes you see it 
more in the first glance than after you look for 
details. Often the symptoms accompanying 
it help confirm the picture—circles under the 
eyes, soft muscle tone, general lack of vigor, 
constipation It is confirmed by a blood count, 
but even that test can not be used as the only 
one without the physical signs. 

Hemoglobin estimates are a part of every 
health examination. Because they involve 
pricking the finger or ear, and the child, not 
understanding why, may come to associate the 
painful sensation with the visit to the doctor 
and react against coming for future examina- 
tions, most of us take the hemoglobin in children 
under two years old only when the other signs 
point to an anemia. If the hemoglobin is low, 
then a complete blood count should be done. 
Some recent work has been done by medical 
observers on this condition. (“Iron Therapy 
in Anemias of Infancy,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, March, 1926.) You 
may be interested in the points that are being 
discussed at present. 

Most of the iron which is in the blood of a 
baby at birth is manufactured during the last 
three months of pregnancy. Thus you can see 
what a big advantage a full-term baby has 
over one born prematurely. The well-known 
anemia of the seven-months child is thus easily 
understood. 

The amount of iron in either mother’s or 
cow’s milk is very low compared with many 
other foods. Unles: the infant starts with a 
suflicient supply to last six or seven months, 
there is no replenishment from the food which 
nature has devised for the growing body. 
Why milk should be so high in all the other 
factors that make for growth, and so low in 
iron, we do not know, but children fed on milk 
as the only food for a year do become anemic. 

If a diet is low in vitamins, or the child has a 


AND 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
YW and and 


address, the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 


Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 


focus of infection, an anemia is very apt to de 
velop which does not respond to ordinary 
methods of treatment until the cause is dis- 
covered and eradicated or the specifically 
needed element in the food added. Rachitic 
babies are practically always anemic, and cod 
liver oil is needed in addition to other therapeu- 
tic measures. Iron tonics are important aids, 
but the doses should be regulated to the individ- 
ual child and given under careful supervision 
with attention to the type of iron and the care 
of the teeth, not indiscriminate dosing with 
home remedies. 

It is interesting to note that iron as a medi- 
cine is poorly absorbed when the child is on an 
exclusive milk diet, but much greater im- 
provement in the condition is noted when, in 
addition to the iron, vegetable pulp and whole 
grain cereals are given. When you add these 
foods and then give iron, the value of the tonic 
is enhanced. Here, then, is another reason for 
urging that no mother nurse her baby beyond 
the sixth month without adding cereals, veget- 
able water, and vegetable paste. This applies 
as well to the child fed cow’s milk. 

What shall we do about the child not ob- 
viously anemic? How can we keep the store of 
iron up to normal? Sunshine and fresh air 
are necessary, and can in this connection be 
counted as foods. When you offer anything 
green that grows above the ground, you can 
be sure you are giving iron in a form readily 
taken in by the growing body. The yolk of 
the egg is very rich in iron. It is the white 
of the egg which often disagrees with children. 
Almost all babies can take the yolk if it is 
offered in small quantities at first—14 of the 
yolk of a coddled egg added to any of the 
foods given from the seventh or eighth month 
on, and at first twice, later three times a 
week. 

The foods rich in iron are yolk of egg, beef 
juice (which has practically no other value), 
spinach and other vegetables, apples, peas, etc. 
Iron is present in meats as a source of supply 
for the older child and adult. After children 
have all their molar teeth, grated raw vegetable 
may be given them either as a paste or between 
layers of whole wheat bread as a sandwich. 
Just another method of adding vitamins and 
iron! And they like it. Try it yourself— 
carrots, celery, cabbage, etc. 

On a diet of milk, cereals, white bread, and 
milk desserts your child would be definitely 
lacking in iron. 

It will be well for you to take account of the 
diet of your children at various ages and see 
whether an iron-high food is given each day. 
Rosy cheeks are worth working for! 


“QUALLY important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.’ Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HovsrKEEPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















Mother: “I’ve been tempted at 
different times into trying all sorts of 
soaps. I bought chips, powders and 
many new-fangled cleaners that claim 
to do about everything but the iron- 
ing and mending. But I always come 
back to Fels-Naptha. Nothing else 
gives so much help, and is so easy on 
the clothes.” 


Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it wonderful 
how Fels-Naptha helps! I didn’t 
tealize how much until I tried other 
soaps. Then I began to see the 
difference. It must be the naptha, or 
the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with 
Fels-Naptha to get my clothes clean 









just knew you would come back to Fels-N aptha!’ 


And I just 
don’t you?” 


and sweet and white. 
love the naptha odor 


Thousands upon thousands of other 
women after trying “chips, powders 
and many new-fangled cleaners” 
have also come back to Fels-Naptha. 
And for a very good reason. 

Fels-Naptha gives you extra help 
you cannot get from any other soap, no 
matter what its form, or color, or shape, 
or price. That’s because it is more 
than soap—a great deal more than 
just “naptha soap.” It is good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined for perfect teamwork in 
one golden bar. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR oFvs & Co. 


In using advet 





Ask your grocer for a bar of 
Fels-Naptha. Smell its clean naptha 
odor. 

Then prove the extra helpfulness 
of Fels-Naptha by trying it in your 
home. aon 

No matte. how you prefer to wash 
clothes—in a washing machine or tub—in 
boiling, lukewarm or cool water—you can 
get more help from Fels-Naptha than from 
any other soap. Millions of women are 
getting the benefit of this extra help. Why 
not you? 


Camping or traveling thissummer? Be 
sure-to have Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 
Loosens ground-in dirt from clothes so 
easily. Removes grease from dishes, even 
with cool water. 





tisements see page ' 103 








Chafing 


For a young baby 


doctors require 
this special care 











BABY’S soft, 

needs the most faithful care 
to save it from the misery of 
chafing and other eruptions which 
assail it. 


fragrant skin 


After the baby has been bathed 
and dried with a soft towel, powder 
should be sprinkled in all his little 
folds and creases to absorb the last 
And every 
time he is changed he must be liber- 
ally powdered. 


stray bit of moisture. 


The powder should be exquisitely 
fine, soft, absorbent and pure be- 
yond guestion. 

Because Johnson’s Baby Powder * 
posse sses the se qualities sO unques- 
tionably, more mothers choose this 
than any other powder. 

It is made in the wonderful labora- 
tories which serve the medical profession 
so faithfully 
articles. Doctors themselves requested 
that it be made, and furnished the pre- 
sc nption. 


with hundreds of antiseptic 


The skin of the young baby is delicate 
and chafing and other eruptions easily 
occur unless special care is exercised. 
The main things to be secured are clean- 
liness and the free use of toilet powder. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt 

in “The Happy Baby.” 





NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know the goodness and purity of this benefi- 
cent powder, Johnson and Johnson are now 
offering a free sample together with their help- 
ful little book, “The Summer Care of Babies. 


GofrronsGohnion 


Dept. D-12; New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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HOUSEHOLD 
DISCOVERIES 


From Good Housekeeping Readers 


A Small Hostess in the Home 


Not long ago a friend of mine wrote me 
how she had met the necessity of training the 
social sense in her little daughters, limited 
though her facilities are. Each Friday after- 
noon and evening is given in turn to her chil- 
dren, as their own occasion to be a small 
hostess in the home. They invite any school 
friend they wish to, select the menu for the 
supper, and decide what games or songs, or 
fireplace chattings, shall provide happiness for 
the guest. The little hostess is excused from 
kitchen duty. in return for which the next 
week she gladly does sister’s share as well as 
her own. So far, writes this good mother, the 
plan has proved very successful, and the regu- 
larity secured by thus setting aside each 
Friday prevents putting off from day to day 
this essential task of teaching the children to 
be at ease when with others, as well as planting 
at an early date the seed which later will blos- 
som into graciously thoughtful and hospitable 
women, Mrs. F. S. A., New York 


My Canning Food Chart 

At the end of the canning season, every 
housekeeper like myself stores away her canned 
products, ready for use during the winter 
months. As the winter wanes I find frequently, 
as you do too, that I have lost all track of the 
number of jars of any one preserve, jelly, 
pickle or vegetable I have on hand. Many 
times I am keenly disappointed in finding the 
supply of a particularly favorite preserve en- 
tirely depleted. But now, that happens no 
more As the last jar of canned goods is 
stored away, I take an inventory of my entire 
stock, noting the number of jars and sizes, 
of each kind of fruit or vegetable I have canned 
These I list on my canning food chart in the 
following way: 

Fruit 

Cherries Ots. 

Peaches Pts. z. 2, 4, 
I keep this canning fruit chart in an acce sssible 
place, and when a jar of any one kind of canned 
goods is used up, I mark off the last figure in 
this way: 

Cherries (ts. Ty 2, 3» a S, 2 
Thus I can always tell just how my canning 
larder stands. Try it yourself. 


Mrs. G. H. McG., New Hampshire 
A Work-Box Kit 


When fitting out a small work-box for a 
traveler I found that bobbins held plenty of 
thread, silk, and darning cotton for a long 
trip and took up very little room. Celluloid 
collar supports (I had often wondered what to 
do with them) took very little space and held 
a quantity of silk of special colors to match 
stockings and gowns. A box that has held 
perfumes, with a snap cover, will hold these 
small conveniences and fits into any space. 

Miss H. I. N., Conn. 


Care of the Ice-Cream Freezer 

Living where my ice-cream freezer is fre- 
quently borrowed for church or school socials 
or by neighbors, I have lost one or two alto- 
gether and had one or two ruined by the rusting 
out of the little piece of iron in the bottom of 
the tub in which the can revolves. When I 
purchased a new one, I cut my name into the 
wooden tub, then I painted the whole so it 
could be recognized instantly; and before 
using it, I thoroughly soaked in oil the little 
piece in the bottom of the tub, which is exposed 
to the salt. The result has proved very suc 
cessful. The freezer is always returned, and 
though it has stood full of salt water for 


hours, the rust does not attack the iron, [ 
always oil it before lending it. 
Mrs. A. C. W., Texas 


When Traveling 
I always save the boxes dental floss comes 
in. These boxes are just the size for a spool of 
thread, and have a hole to pull the thread 
through as well as an edge for cutting, making 
scissors unnecessary. These are ideal for 
traveling purposes. Mrs. C. S., New York 


Pads for Luncheon Sets 

Since the advent of the new style luncheon 
sets which consist of one center piece and four 
oblong plate doilies, many housekeepers find 
it difficult to secure mats of the correct size 
to fit under these. And yet the table must be 
protected from hot dishes. I have made the 
following discovery. Measure your particular 
luncheon set and compute the amount of ma- 
terial required. Buy quilted nursery cloth and 
white cotton binding tape for the edges. Cut 
the nursery cloth in the desired shapes and 
bind the edges with tape. These pads under 
the luncheon set will be sufficient to protect 
the table and are very practical 

Mrs. G. McG., Pennsylvania 


For the Motor Picnics 

Our small family frequently takes a lunch 
in the car, as we travel from place to place 
Father, who is chauffeur and general arranger 
of baggage, always objects to picnic baskets or 
bulky boxes. I now pack our lunches in 
florist’s boxes, often using two long, slender 
ones, stacked one on top of the other and 
“parked” on the floor next to the back seat 
Here they are behind our feet and entirely 
out of the way. They hold a_ surprising 
amount of food and have solved the lunch 
space problem for us. Mrs. C. M., Indiana 


When Motoring 
We have found that it pays to carry a bottle 
of citronella or other mosquito-repellent in 
the pocket of our automobile. Trouble on the 
road frequently happens where mosquitoes are 
troublesome, and waiting for repairs is less 
irksome when one has taken this precaution 


Mes. L. {., 5. ( 
The Culinary Culture Cooperative Club 


Such an imposing name, because there is so 
little to it! Just Jane, Stella, and I, three busy 
housewives and mothers, so occupied with 
family and social affairs that leisurely reading 
was being crowded out of our overtilled days 
It was embarrassing, when an inconsiderate 
hostess launched a literary discussion on our 
unprepared heads, to realize that we had little 
besides the novel of the moment to pass muster 
on. We despaired of finding any extra time, 
so we decided to make what we had do double 
duty. We live within short walking distance 
of one another, which makes it possible, as 
soon as husbands are office bound and the 
children off to school, to hasten to the house 
of the one most home-tied, bearing our own 
beans to string, peas to hull, or stockings to 
darn. If Stella is putting up peaches, baking 
cookies, doing some hand laundry, or making 
extra preparations for dinner guests, in Stella’s 
kitchen, the club convenes. One reads while 
the other either attends to her own knitting or, 
if feasible, lends a helping hand. It may 
sound incredible, but last year we -_ more 
than forty books in this way, and at no ex- 
pense of duties. We find that we socom 
as much household work with reading as with- 


out. M. E. M., California 






















The Lavy Diana MANNERS 


at the Polo matehes at Meadow- 
brook Country Club, Westbury, Lt. 
“I know,” she says, “that every 
woman can have a fresh, undimmed 
complexion if she'll keep it supple 
and protected by the Pond’s method.” 
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The Two Creams which keep the most delicate skin 
exquisitely supple and fresh the summer through. 


HAT KIND OF SKIN WILL YOU HAVE 


B. RNED, COARSENED, ROUGH? Or fair, 
smooth and soft? 


You wouldn’t deliberately choose the 
first if you could have the second, would 
you? Yet, by neglect through the long hot 
summer, that’s exactly what it comes to. 





Sunburn has a certain charm—if kept 
within bounds. But blush-rose, before you 
know it, turns beet-red. A golden tan is a 
stunning accompaniment to the sports 
costume. But it quickly thickens your 
skin, makes it dry and leathery. 


T HERE IS A WAY, however—pursued by 
the smart women of the social world—to 
keep that look of a young healthy skin, 
just the becoming pe art of sunburn and t: in, 
without the coarsening and deep burning. 
) Pond’s two fragrant, fluffy Creams, 
; whose fine oils refresh, soothe, cool your 
skin, keep it supple, smooth, protected, 
5 are all you need—if you use them faith- 


fully — though you stay in the hottest sun 
the summer through. 
: 


fler a mor ning on the beach, an afternoon of 
‘ oo r in your car, and always at night, cover 
your face, neck and arms with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Let its pure oils soothe the irritated 

















Miss Evinor Parrerson 


of a distinguished Chicago family, has 

been riding and relaxing in Virgins a 

after a successful season he Nun, 

Megildis” in“ The Mire le.” She says, 

“For the skin which is doubly taxed by 

Society and pre fessional life, Pond’s 
Two Creams are pe rfect.” 


ag 





AT THE END OF SUMMER? 


tissues and gently lift from them all dust, per- 
spiration and powder. Leave it on a few mo- 
ments to sink deep into the pores. A soft cloth 


' 


or tissue will remove both cream and dirt and 
leave vour skin fresh and soft. —— to get 
out every trace of dust. At ni t pat on more 
Pond's Cold Cream and let it remain, further to 
restore the suppleness of your sun-parched skin 
as you sleep. A dash of cold water or a rub with 
ice after each daytime cleansing will close the 
pores relaxed by heat and perspiration. 

A protection of Pond’s Vanishing Cream fol- 
lows every Pond’s cleansing, except the one 
you give your skin at night. Especially betore 
going out into the hot sun, fluff a little of this 
Cream, light as thistle-down, over your face, 
neck, arms and hands. It gives you a lovely 
smooth finish, takes your powder evenly and 
holds it long, and—of greatest importance to 
you now—protects your sensitive tissues from 
all irritation, from the burning rays of the 
sun and parching wind. 


ree Off " soe colpon and try, free, 


famous Creams 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Depr. H, 
135 Hudson Street, New York Ci 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams, 
Name. — — — 
Street 7 
City = =) — 


In using adverti 
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‘h at Southampton, Long 


Island. She says: ** American women 
do not allow the effects of exposure to 
mar their complexions. Women 


everywhere can acquire the same per- 
a ; *0 
fection with Pond’s Two Creams. 











By Sharing in the Nation’s 
Outstanding Economy Event 


The WANAMAKER | 


AUGUST SALE 
of FURNITURE 


OING East. West, North or South, your 

path passes through New York or 

Philadelphia. And in these cities at 
Wanamaker's — you may easily cover the 
cost of your entire trip by participating in 
the Furniture Sale that has become a na- 
tional institution. GQ More than $5,000,000 
worth of Wanamaker furniture—a collection 
without equal in the whole world—at savings 
as high as 50 per cent. Q Rare old antique 
pieces, fine period reproductions, as well as 
the finest types of modern furniture crafts 
manship. Q Save hundreds — even thousands 
—of dollars on the furnishing of a single 
room. G@ These Wanamaker Sales are world- 
wide ix scope, sending furniture to every 
State in the Union as well as Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and South America. 





Acres and acres of furniture—every piece and 
suit at a worth-while saving. Visit the House 
that Budget Built—which shows how little it 
costs to furnish a home in good taste — birth- 
place of the original Wanamaker Budget Pian 


of deferred payments. Q This year plan to 
have your home share with the Nation in the 
Nation's Furniture Event. 


A booklet illustrating typical 
Wanamaker August Furnisure 
Sale values mailed on request 
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| ing his natural use of the left hand. 
| then 


| mis 


| exhaustion of the 


Dr 
7S wnrsts 


Questions concerning foods, 


"witb E&Y ™S 


sanitation, 





on-Bor 


and health will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 
advice can not be given, 
Harvey W. Wiley, 


Sanitation, and Health, 506 


May Become a Great 
Ball Pitcher 
nsiderably 


We 


arte c 





troubled because our little Foods for Infants,” 
. ar-old b " s > ° 8 
Sat = ing of Older Children”; 
ais left hand With his left “Constipation,” 
har id he feeds himself, “Increasing Weight, 


,wn tes 





in 
like to know ’ nodern 
Teeidens end ghocddatios 
think about it 


Mrs. E G. H., L. 1. 

for Longer Life. 
Left-handedness is a exact physical 
perfectly natural condi- 
tion to a certain small 
percentage of human 
beings. It would be a hard blow to baseball if 
there were no left-handed pitchers. I suppose 
you could, by constant effort, teach your child 
to use his right hand without seriously affect- 
He would 
become ambidextrous. This would be 
very convenient if by some accident he should 
use his left hand. One of the most ey 
scientific men I have ever known, Prof. E. S. 
Morse of Salem, Mass., who died a short ton 
ago at the age of eighty-eight, was ambidex- 


trous. He was a great artist as well as a great 
scientist, and constantly illustrated his lectures 


with drawings on the blackboard. He could 
draw equally well with the right or left hand, 
and what was more amazing still, he could 
draw with both hands simultaneously. I think, 
upon the whole, it would be better if you should 
allow your child his natural bent. It is no 
fortune, and I advise you not to worry 
about it. 


Better Not Do It That Way 
Is it fe 


to chew Silph Chewing-gum, which is adver- 


1 by some of the leading drugstores here? It is dis- 
t by the Silph Medical C 9 My 60th St. 
Y. City Mrs. B. H., Ky 


I am not acquainted with the components 


of the Silph Chewing-gum, which is recom- 
mended for the reduction of weight. A great 


many things which have been recommended 
for reducing weight contain cathartics. The 
theory is that if you drive the food more rapidly 
through the alimentary canal less of its nutri- 
ents will be absorbed. Thus, if you reduce the 
amount of nutrients assimilated, you can still 
eat the same amount of food and reduce the 
weight. There is nothing in chewing gum alone 
that can reduce weight except through the 
salivary glands. 


A Poor Substitute For Milk 
Will you kindly 


feed to a sixteen-months 


inform me if canned soups are safe to 
baby? Are they as nourish 
mme-made I refer mainly to vegetable 
sous I have been feeding my baby home-made soup 
once a day for several months. Have been advised that 
canned soup Is this so? 


Mrs, M. F. R., 


ing as h soups! 


is just as good 


Minn. 


I believe that canned soups, upon the whole, 


are well made and thoroughly well preserved. 
We use a great deal of canned soup ourselves, 
especially when we are in a hurry. But now 
we have no babies to feed. I do not think 
any kind of soup, vegetable or otherwise, is a 
proper diet for a sixteen-months-old child 
Your baby should be nourished chietly on milk 
for a great many months yet; in fact, all 
through its young childhood, It is highly 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
nor can samples 
Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, 


“Reducing Weight,” 


nancy and Lactation,” 
peracidity and Fermentation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
stamps each and a _ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 


determined and improvement made 


Prescriptional 


be analysed. Address Dr. 


important that toomuch 
liquid milk is not used, 
In order to develop the 
teeth properly, the child 
must chew. When its 
teeth are developed, you 
should use milk largely 
in making bread and 
unsweetened cakes for 
the child to eat. 


“Artificial 
and “The Feed- 
for adults, 


” “Diet in Preg- 
and “Hy- 
These 


A Hope That Will 
Never Be Realized 


I don’t know whet! 
will publish this or 1 


ver you 
t, but 





. P . hope that ‘ 
With its aid, your ios. gah 7 =a "y nn c to the 
condition may be rescue. Isn't there something 


that can be done for the suf- 
ferers from superfluous hair? 
In this day, when there are 


so many wonderful inven 

tions, it seems strange that no one has yet invented 

anything permanent for the reme vf “ ( a eaperte us hair, 
. D. B. R., Minn. 


The task you hope some one will perform is 
superhuman. Many people believe that the 
human animal has come up through numerous 
stages of development. In one of the stages of 
development, hair covered the whole body. As 
man approached civilization and began to 
wear clothing, the parts of the body covered 
with clothing gradually lost their function of 
covering the whole surface with hair. It is im- 
possible to eradicate the principles of heredity, 
and, therefore, there is a constant recurrence 
of these old hereditary habits. If we could kill 
the hair without sacrificing the skin we might 
approach a solution of the problem, although 
even then hereditary Nature would probably 
immediately begin to develop a new crop. 


I Plead Ignorance of the First Question and 
Am Exceedingly Skeptical About the Second 


Please tell me what causes freckles and m« th patches. 
and what will eradicate them? 

Will the juice of a lemon taken in a glass of hot water 
every morning before bre akfast tone up the liver and cure 
or guard against moth patches? Mrs. J. F.C., N. ¥. 





I wish I knew the cause of freckles. I would 
gladly impart any such knowledge if I had it. 
The worst of it is, I don’t know of anybody 
who does know. With regard to the effect of 
lemon juice I should say that if it is applied to 
a colored spot on the skin directly, it has some 
little bleaching effect. I do not think it has 
any effect on moth patches when it is taken 
internally. The liver does not need to be toned 
up by citric acid. It can be kept in tone only 
by a wholesome diet. 


A Remarkable Book 


I have a book on health —y proper foods which says: 
“Tomatoes are not a food at all, only a_ pois us they 
contain oxalic acid.” Mrs. O. H. S., Arizona 


It is too bad that such misleading statements 
should be contained in a book presumably 
written from a scientific standpoint. There 1s 
no more wholesome vegetable than the tomato. 
It contains no oxalic acid. On the contrary, the 
tomato is regarded by competent phy siologists 
and dietitians as one of the most valuable of our 
foods. It contains an abundance of miners ils and 
vitamins. It is particularly rich in the vitamin 
which protects children against scurvy. It is 
constantly recommended by pediatrists and 


dietitians in a child’s diet where the milk is 
boiled or pasteurized. Tomato juice is also 
valuable in avoiding, to some extent, a ten- 


dency to constipation in infants. 
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N so far as the new, go-de- 

gree, eight-cylinder Cadillac 
is concerned, discussion of me- 
chanical supremacy is unneces- 
sary and almost useless. 


That supremacy proclaims itself 
unmistakably in performance as 
it has in every Cadillac which 
preceded the present splendidly 


successful car. 


American lovers of fine motoring 
have always listened respectfully 
to assurances which promised an 
improvement upon Cadillac. 


But they have never heen lured 
away because it has a.ways been 
so simple and so easy a thing to 
prove to themselves by Cadillac 
performance that Cadillac has 
never even been approached. 


Once again in the unprecedented 
sales of the new, go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac we are witness- 
ing that silent turning away — 
that return to something solid 
and assured and unmistakal oly 
superior which Cadillac has al- 
ways provided. 


In this case, however, Cadillac 
finds itself almost the only oc- 
cupant of its own fine car field— 
and the old Cadillac clientele is 
being so enormously augmented 
by new accessions that the care- 
ful, painstaking capacities of this 
great plant are being taxed to 
the utmost. 


The Cadillac market is growing 
— it will surpass all previous con- 
ception in the immediate future. 


Priced from $2905 upward, f. 0. 6. Detroit 


2-2 8 € 2 


ILLAC 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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In using advertisements see page 6 














60,000 recipes- 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 17, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It 
Name—_ 7 “ ~ 
Address ————— 

City State_._.__ 
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—For serving right 


Out of 


2,500 


FOR THIS CAKE 





Ts ee 


Tin all the hundreds of good Ha- 
waiian Pineapple dishes to select from, 
who would have thought that every 
twentieth woman, out of 50,000 an- 
swering our appeal for recipes, would 


choose our old friend, 


down Cake”! 


the “Upside- 


Can you imagine a more striking 
proof of the popularity of a recipe? 
wonde *r food authorities are calling 
it: ‘America's favorite dessert’’! 

gen you enjoyed this delicious 
cake? Try it—made with either 
Crushed or Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple! 

You will find it a delightful addition 
to your list of uses for this fruit. 

Keep a supply of canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple in your pantry—both forms 
—the Crushed and the Sliced! 


ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 











from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


ones 

Write today 
for your copy of 
this new book 
containing the 
fav orite pineap- 
ple recipes of 
100 good home 
cooks, 





—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 
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A Summer Dance for 












HOW TO ORDER 


RIDES 

SHOWERS: 
“Showers of Dia- 
monds,”’ a shower 
and engagement 
announcement 
idea. Send 10 cents 
to Elaine, Enter 
tainment Editor 


Etses 0 8 

PAINTING: 
Decorating vases 
with crépe paper 
designs. For direc- 
tions and Red-Hot 
Hearts Party or 
Irish Blarney Stone 
Party, send toc 


UMMER 

BRIDGE: 
Ideas for formal 
and informal bridge 
parties, including 
colorful decora 
tions, and twelve 
good-luck fortunes 
in verse. Send roc 





ANCY COS 

TUMES: Illus- 
trations of six crépe 
paper costumes and 
directions for mak 
ing these colorful 
costumes for par- 
ties or dances. 
Send toc to Elaine 


IRTHDAY 

PARTIES: 
“Health, Wealth, 
and Love”’ original 
birthday — celebra- 
tions, planned for 
all ages. Send roc 
to Elaine, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


N ONEY-MAK- 
ING BA 
ZAAR:Big**Ameri 
ica First and First 
A\mericans’’ 
money-making ba 
zaar, suitable for 
either large or small 
affair. Send toc 









the Home, 
The (lub, Hotel, or (amp 


Amusing, unique, and successful is the Nautical Dance, 
with its cool, green seaweed, fish nets, and sailors; there are 
small cabaret tables around the edge of the room, decorated 
with ships, sirens, and sails; life-preserver favor dances; 
dances; fleet races; fishing for partners; uncoil- 
ing sea serpents; and a refreshing menu. 
structions, send ten cents to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, 


For complete in- 


New York City 
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‘Jor Tews ys Sake 


Take’An Ounce of Prevention” / 





Mitapy’s Mirror—what triumphs 
it has witnessed and what nemo “om 
it records. Beauty is womankind’s 
most precious jewel. Yet how often 
it is wasted through ignorance or 
neglect! 

Now, thanks to a clearer under- 
standing of the body’s needs, mod- 
ern woman is learning the impor- 
tance of balance in the diet. She is 
coming to realize that what she 
eats has much to do with her health 
and charm. 

She is learning the folly of tak- 
ing harsh drug laxatives that bring 
only temporary relief and compli- 
Cate matters later. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious 
OP.C. Co., 1926 


everybody—every dap 


ec POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce o © revention 
of & p 


food that has helped thousands to 
conquer the common foe of health 
and beauty. It can help you, too, 
if you will eat it daily as “‘An 
Ounce of Prevention.’ 

Decide now to correct faulty 
elimination through your diet. 
Begin at once to eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes regularly. In addition to 
the essential bulk for the intestine, 
this delicious health food also 
— the body with such vital 
food elements as: phosphorus, iron, 
carbohydrates, protein and vita- 
min-B, 


Be sure to specify Post’s Bran 
Flakes. It provides bran in its most 
delicious form. 








Some valuable information 


for the asking 


At your request we will gladly 
mci free trial package of Post's 
Bran Flakes and a booklet that 
has important bearing on health 
and beauty. 

7 P) ’ 


Postum Cerrar Co., Inc., Dept. GHBS826, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health 
Products: Post Toasties( Double-ThickCorn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts, 
Instant Postum and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
Canadian’ Address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 






“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 


* 
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-low | helped my sister dis- 
cover that Chipso « different.” 


By an Ex perienced Housekeeper 


OON after | first began to use Chipso, 

more than two years ago, I went to 

spend a week-end with my sister, who 
has a place in the country. 

“T thought I had only to tell my sister 
how pleased I was with this new eco- 
nomical flaked soap to have her as en- 
thusiastic about it as I was. 

“But she said she was satisfied with 
the soap she was using and remarked, 


“What is the use of changing—soaps are 
all alike.’ 


ab aoe 
baal Wi 





The first difference— 











SUDS in a second—for every purpose 





ot bow 


“T knew better. I didn’t say any more 
then, but the next time I went I took one 
of those big packages of Chipso with me. 
And that night we washed the dinner 
dishes with Chipso. 

“The water there is quite hard, so I 
knew it would make a fine test. You 
should have seen the surprised look in 
my sister’s face when she saw those won- 
derful Chipso suds bubble up at the first 
touch of the hot water! 

“This made quite an impression on 
her, and she said she would use it for the 


washing the following Monday. 





wot vow 


The second difference— 














“The next time I went to see her, it was 
washday, about eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I went in the back way, and 
there were her lines—already full of 
clothes. I don’t think I ever saw a big- 
ger washing. I counted nineteen shirts, 
twenty-three pairs of stockings of all 
sorts, and other things in proportion— 
dainty linens, sheets, colored dresses of 
lawns and ginghams. And all those 
heavy things men wear about a country 
place, puttering in the garden, the garage 
and the cellar, which get so dirty and are 
so hard to wash. 

“Everything looked so clean and fresh 
it was a delight to see it. 

“As I passed the laundry, I noticed a 
big Chipso package alone on the window 
sill and I said to my sister, ‘I see you 
still use Chipso,’ and she said, ‘Of course 
I do. It’s the best soap I ever had and 
I am glad you told me about it, but I 
want to tell you something. I find it will 
get all those very dirty things clean—sim- 
ply by soaking—at the same time it 1s per- 


fectly safe for all my nicer things.’ 


The most amazing success in 
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“Then she said she had always used 
something else with her former soap, to 
take out the dirt and keep the clothes 
white, but that with Chipso this was not 
necessary, nor did the laundress have to 
rub as she had once done. ‘And 1 don’t 
have to use different soaps any more for 
different things,’ she added. 











Put dry Chipso flakes in the tub and turn on the hot water 
1o make instant suds. 

Put cleaner pieces in one tub of suds, the dirtier pieces in 
another. Soak 20 minutes—an hour—or overnight if it is 
more convenient. A short Chipso soaking is just as effective 
asalong one. Instead of rubbing on the board, try squeezing 








“*Furthermore,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
have to watch my laundress now to see 
that she doesn’t make mistakes. And 
she gets through washing in time to do 
all the ironing before she goes, instead of 
leaving part for me to finish next day.’ 


_ 
al wy 


The fourth difference— 


bed 
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QUICKER, easier for washing 
machine or any other method 





1 
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“My sister said this particular washing 
had been done by machine. It had been 
finished so soon because of Chipso’s in- 
stant suds and quick cleansing. But 
often, when there were fewer clothes, she 
didn’t trouble to get out the machine— 
, she simply soaked the clothes about 20 
minutes in Chipso and then a good 
squeezing with a little light rubbing of 
“ very soiled places was all that was nec- 
essary. She said she had found Chipso 
better and quicker for any method. She 
never wanted to be without it again. 
“This is the way we both feel about it 
+ and I know if every woman tried it as we 


1 have, she would find it the same reliable 


help and appreciate it as much as we do.” 


Eprror’s Nore: The author of this true story, 
in her 20 years of experience, has used dozens of 
different laundry soaps. Her Chipso discoveries 
have been duplicated in millions of American 
homes. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Helpful laundering suggestions 


the sudsy water through and through the clothes, rubbing 
badly soiled pieces slightly between the hands. The amount 
of rubbing needed depends on the condition of the clothes, 
but it will always be less with Chipso. 
If starch is used, it should first be cooled, as hot starch 
weakens materials, fades colors, and swells the hands. 
© 1926 P. & G. Co, 


the history of household soap 
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A breakfast feast for the First Lady of the Land 


ANY women down South still re 
M member the days of planning and 
of preparation. Much was at stake. 

Barely twomonthsafter inauguration, 
the President and his wife were making 
their first official visit to the southern 
states. To the whole of Dixie their wel- 
come was a point of honor. 

And so no formal dinner was given 
for Mrs. McKinley by the women of 
the South, no conventional luncheon 
but a reception such as could be offered 
only in that land of good living: a break 
fast at the old Maxwell House in Nash- 
ville. 

That the Maxwell House should be 
chosen as the place to receive the First 
Lady of the Land, was natural. There, 
since the days of the Civil War, the 
most distinguished visitors had been en- 
tertained. Throughout the whole of 
Dixie it was celebrated for its marvelous 
food and its coffee. 

It was natural, too, that breakfast 
should have been selected as the most 
fitting occasion. For it was the coffee 
served to Mrs. McKinley on that morn- 
ing long ago, which the many noted 
guests of the old Maxwell House had 
always praised above all else. 





“Good to the last drop™ 


For many years a special blend of fine 
coffees was used at the old Maxwell 
House, wonderfully rich and mellow. 
Those who once tasted it could not for- 
get it. They carried the news of it to 
their homes. And many of them took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 


Its fame spread rapidly 


Long ago this blend became the most 
popular coffee in the cities of the South, 
from old Mobile to Louisville, from 


Memphis to Richmond. It was chosen 
by the most critical families through- 
out all that land of good living. 

Today, in a few brief years it has 
taken the whole country by storm. One 
by one America’s great cities have been 
captured by its flavor. It has pleased 
more people than any other coffee ever 
put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants 
who perfected this blend years ago 
down in Nashville, Tennessee, still 
blend and roast it today. 

The same coffee with the same rare 
goodness that delighted the guests of the 
old Maxwell House is now on sale at all 
better grocery stores from coast to coast. 

Its full-bodied richness and mellow 
fragrance are now offered to you and 
your family. Your first taste will tell 
you why Maxwell House Coffee has 
pleased so many people—why it has be- 
come America’s largest selling high grade 
coffee. See what new pleasure it brings. 
Plan now to serve it to your family 
tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in the famous, sealed blue 
tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, | Houston, — Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


* Maxwe Lit House CorFeEE 
Topay —Amenias lange selling high grade coffee 
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by embodying her, for the second time since 
dawn, I passed down Aiken’s creaking stairs— 
tiptoeing no longer; slamming the door behind 
me in declaration of my boldness. 


6 


AND there on the pavement before the 
Mitre she was waiting for me, half-bird, 
half-flower. How inexpressibly young she 
was—spring’s incarnation, yet roguish with 
spring’s instinctive knowledge! ; ; 

She came to meet me slowly, poised like a 
dancer, smiling with an uncertainty that was 
almost reluctant. My first thought was, ‘She 
has repented her daring.” My second, “She 
disapproves of me.” But no, for in the interval 
she had enhanced her beauty. Why should 
she have done it if not to give me pleasure? 

With the clatter of a bomb exploding, I 
halted the motor-bike beside her and found my- 
self gazing into gray pools of laughing promise. 

“What a noise it makes!”’ she reproached me 
a trifle anxiously. 

Her backward glance at the hotel’s windows 
betrayed the reason for her nervousness. 

“But you said you didn’t have to ask, as 
English girls do.” 

“T don’t,” she almost winked at me. “But 
why take the entire neighborhood into one’s 
confidence?” 

“We won't if you'll jump into the side-car. 
We'll be lost to sight before any one can stop 
us.” 
“In other words,” 
“make hay while the sun shines. 

For answer I threw on the gas; we were off. 
Though there was no danger of pursuit, I 
drove as if we were escaping. Through empty 
streets we sped. Only a peeping Tom here and 
there, in the guise of a little housemaid, bore 
witness to our passage. The last sight we had 
of Oxford was the silver thread of the winding 
Thames, lined by beflagged and beflowered 
barges, the snow of chestnut bloom in emerald 
meadows, and, soaring out of the blurred tran- 
quility, good gray towers, holding their gaze 
aloof from the unconvention of our adventure. 

Soon we were climbing toward uplands, past 
thatched sheep-farms and starry meadows, 
where the air pulsated with the bleat of lambs. 
As yet no word had been uttered—only a shy 
exchange of sidelong glances. Then, quite 
marvellously, she spoke. 

“I’m not a flirt, either.” 

I slackened speed in 
“Who ever said you were?” 

She leaned forward in the side-car, bringing 
her face on a level with mine. 

“Don’t stop. I had to tell you. After the 
way I scraped acquaintance, you might have 
thought I was in the habit.” 

“I knew you weren't.” 

“But my brother—the things I told you 
about him. You might have supposed it ran 
in the blood.”’ 

“He’s a man. He’s different.” 

“Does that mean you're different?” 

“It’s the first time I’ve done anything like 
this.” 

A silence followed which drew us closer than 
words. Then, “I wonder why we did it?” she 
questioned. 

“I know why I did. Why did you?” 

‘Because—” Her brows drew together— 
such shadowy brows, so finely penciled. 
“Because one likes some people instantly.” 

“You liked me instantly, the moment our 
eyes met! That was going to be my answer.” 

Her face flushed adorably. ‘Then why did 
you make me say it?” F ‘4 

“Because if I had said it, you might have 
ordered me to turn back, the way you tried to 
—_ me on the bridge this morning.” 

“he looked away, grave yet elated. “Do you 
Suppose I’d have left you, if I hadn’t known 
you would follow?” 

arave, vet clated—the two adjectives that 


she was seating herself, 


” 


my amaze ment. 


When Is Always? 


(Continued from page ror) 


describe her! A grave, sweet girl and later a 
grave, sweet woman, yet at whatever age pos- 
sessed of a secret elation. It glowed through 
the walls of her flesh like flame behind a lamp’s 
opaqueness. It caused her to shine when there 
seemed no reason for illumination. One tried 


to guess at her ardor’s source. One was always | 
hoping she would declare it, or that some | 


chance word would reveal its secret. 
will-o’-the-wisp that danced in her frank eyes. 

It led me on through that May morning 
reckless of time and direction. We paid no 
heed to milestones. Any turning was the right 
one, so long as it plunged us deeper into a 
greener world. Through hedges white with 
hawthorn we came as if by magic to a sleepy 
backwater paved with broad leaves of anchored 
lilies, and to a moss-grown inn that stood 
beside it. A lawn spread down co the water’s 
edge. Willows lined the bank; beneath the 
willows were arbors, in one of which we break- 
fasted. 

“As though you’d known we were to meet,” 
she laughed, ‘‘and had had it all prepared for 
me.” 

“And if I had, what more natural?” 

“Well, if this is England,” she dodged my 
tenderness, ‘‘I adore it.” 

“Enough,” I asked, m: throat tightening, 
‘to stay with us for always?” 

She gazed at me honestly, as one boy might 
at another. “Are you trying to embarrass 
me?” 

“I’m not.” My eyes fell away from hers 
“I’m speaking my feelings.” 

“But strangers don’t ” 

“I’m not a stranger.” I showed my hurt. 
“Besides, if I waste time, you may be gone 
tomorrow.” 

“Baby,” she reproached me, “and yesterday 
I very nearly didn’t visit Oxford. Since with 
out being angry I can’t stop you, say anything 
you like.”’ 

What I said was my first attempt at love 
making. There in the arbor. a red-cheeked 
country-woman trotting back and forth with 
dishes, I told her everything that I had coveted 
from life. At what point I opened my story I 
can not now remember. From first to last it was 


a bit of special pleading not too skilfully dis- | 


guised. Woman and the emptiness of existence 
without her was my keynote. Warming to the 
sympathy of my audience, I led up to my 
inother: the golden playfellow she had been; 
the protecting tenderness of her; her parting 


plea, more binding on me now than when it | 


was uttered—“Think the best of me,” as if 
she were saying, ‘Think the best of al’ women.”’ 
And after her departure a womanless world— 
a house in which a woman’s presence was 
mistrusted. Long years that followed; a little 
boy growing to manhood with his heart forever 
starving. The tall London house looking 
grimly on the public garden that filled the 
Square, and the same face pressed always 
against the panes watching. Watching for what? 
He scarcely knew. Different things, gay and 
satisfying, which never rounded the corner. 

At first, he watched for the cab, bringing 
back his mother; then for brothers and sisters, 
tied up with ribbons like Christmas packages, 
to be found in cradles as they had been found 
by school companions; and at last, as he grew 
older, for a girl. 

“Describe her,” she coaxed. 

For answer I stared at her. 

“But why a girl?” she urged me. 


MASTERED my voice. A girl a little 
younger than my mother as she had been 
when she left me. I wanted to see her glance 
up in passing and recognize me. I wanted her 
to recognize me without any words, realizing 
that [ was the person for whom she had been 
searching. 
“Any one to spend his love on,” she in- 
terrupted softly, pretending we were discussing 
some one absent. 
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‘Boned + 
‘Chicken 


HAT easier way to 
serve guests on a hot 
summer day than to open a 
tin of R & R Boned Chicken, 
and quickly prepare a salad 
or some dainty sandwiches? 
And your guests will love 
them. 


The most economical form 
which to purchase chicken. 
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add 
Sparkle 


io summer menus 


Invite OCTOBER to your dinner 
table - its zest and sparkle 
captured in dainty frozen 
salads - cooling ices - fresh 
HOME-MADE ice cream. 


These tempting frozen dishes 
are surprisingly easy and inex- 
pensive to make. For in place 
of tiresome cranking... 


“Vacuum 


freezing” 


now does the work. Intense sealed-in 
cold freezes without a crank - without 
the need for a crank! Only Auto 
Vacuum works by “yacuum-freezing!” 
It saves its cost in ice alone. Fully 
guaranteed by Auto Vacuum Freezer 
Co., Inc., 220 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
“Frozen Dainties” 32 pages of spark- 
ling summer recipes , free on request. 







Take it along in 
the car’ leak-proof 
and convenient. 





1- 2- 3- and 
4-quart sizes 
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When Is 


“Any one to spend his love on,”’ I nodded. 
“And yet not any one—the right person. The 
one for whom he, too, had been searching.” 

“Delicious and absurd dream!” she chuckled. 
“Tt’s like a fairy-story.” 

“And your childhood,” I asked, “was it, 
too, like a fairy-story?” 

“Not a bit,” she thwarted me; “just happy 
and ordinary.” 

She stepped out from the arbor; perforce I 
followed her. What was the time? High time 
we were starting back, she was sure, if we were 
to be in Oxford by eleven. 

“Then why be in Oxford 
challenged. “Why 
don’t want to be?” 

“There are such people as parents,” 
reminded. 

“But days like this don’t happen often.” 

She surrendered. A punt was lying tied 
against the bank. Borrowing cushions from 
the inn, I piled them behind her and thrust 
out the shallow craft among the water-lilies. 
From the backwater we emerged into a narrow 
stream tunneled beneath trees and bordered 
by rushes. From where I stood in the stern, 
safely occupied with the navigating, for the 
first time I had a chance to drink my fill of her. 
Such an elfin face, so mocking and elusive! 
Such cool, red lips, so curved and inviting! 
Her hair was brown, with a tinge of gold in it. 
Her body was slim as a spring flower, with the 
swift look of an Arab’s. Down the silver lane 
of sun-flecked shadow we drifted, the jeweled 
greenness of meadows peering through arched 
branches, the dreaming landscape forever 
changing. 

“T’ve longed for this,”’ I told her. 

“T haven't,” she smiled. “I didn’t know it 
existed.” 

“But now you know it exists, you'll long 
for it?” I pleaded. “I don’t mean this only— 
the romance of it?” 

“Of being together?” she enquired mis- 
chievously. 


by eleven?” I 
be anywhere where we 


she 


Under her attack my boldness faded. I 
turned my face away. She was amused by 
the importance I was attaching to the 


occasion. 

“The romance of getting fond of some one,” 
I muttered. 

“But what’s strange about that? 
getting fond of some one all the time.” 

“Some one!’ I swung round ridiculously in 
earnest. “But to you I don’t want to be some 
one. Last night neither of us knew the other 
existed, and here we are—”’ 

“Playing truant,” she ended my sentence. 


One’s 


SEATED myself in the stern, the length 

of the punt dividing us. 

“I’m going to tell you. I may never get 
the chance again. I’ve imagined you for ages. 
Within an hour of meeting you I was imagining 
you. It’s as though a miracle had happened. 
So that’s why—” 

“I’m glad you recognized me.”” She viewed 
me through drooping lashes. “It’s nice to go 
on adventures.” 

“But to me this is more than an adventure.” 

“T can see you think it is,” she silenced me. 

The stream was too narrow to leave a boat 
unattended. While we were speaking, the 
punt had caught in the rushes and was swing- 
ing broadside to the gentle current. Standing 
up again, I returned to my duties as pilot. The 
farther we traveled, the longer the distance to 
retraverse. My unscrupulous idea was to make 
progress before she realized. Between the 
thrust and withdrawal of the pole I stole glances 
at her. Had any man ever kissed her? What 
would it feel like to slip one’s arm about her? 
Then the dread of frustration—she might be 
engaged already. 

“I’m not angry’’—she spoke lazily, her hands 
interlocked behind her head—“but you take 
one’s breath away. You’re so rapid.” 

“I have to be,” I said grimly; “‘you’re a 
tourist.” 





Always? 


“You don’t have to be. You’re rapid because 
I’m the first girl who’s ever made you fee] 
this way.” 

I nodded. 

“You're frightened of me,” she continued. 
“Why are you frightened?” 

I was trembling, not daring to look at her, 

“T was afraid you would resent mc.” 

“But I’m only a girl; I’m not afraid.” 

Then I saw the kindness in her eyes— 
divine kindness without a hint of coquetry, 
Leaving the punt to wander, I stepped down 
to her. She made a place for me where she 
reclined against the cushions. 

“Tf it will make you feel safer, you may hold 
my hand.” . 

A mother might have said it in the darkness 
to a child. As I took the small cool hand, the 
fierceness of desire for her beauty sank. All 
thoughts of how it would feel to kiss her were 
laid aside. 1 became emotional with gratitude. 

“IT never believed,” I whispered, “that 
there were girls like you.” 

“Nor I that there was a man—”’ 

“But weren't you afraid of me, too, just 
a little?”’ 

“Not a bit. 
be trusted.” 

“‘Always trust me,” I begged. 

The pressure of her shoulder against mine 
was her answer. 


I’m good at knowing who’s to 


HAT was how our happiness started—the 

happiest day of my life till then. There 
were other days to follow, more brilliant, 
more boisterous, but none with just that 
quality of radiant innocence. From the first 
she took me in charge—made me feel that with 
her I could rise to any heights. In her com- 
pany all problems seemed solved. She threw 
over me her mantle of impenetrable dauntless- 
ness. 

During long silences, keeping the nose of the 
punt pointing downstream, we drifted. Sun- 


light falling through leaves dappled the 
shadows. Fish were jumping. Birds were 
piping. The world was lazy with content. I 


spread back the fingers and kissed the hollow 
of her petal-like hand. 

She watched me slyly. She was still amused 
by me, but I didn’t mind her amusement now. 

“What a strange boy!” her voice reached 
me. ‘You demand so much all at once. If 
you don’t get it, you’re wounded.” Then 
she asked a question which flung me into 
panic, “Was your father the same before you?” 

““My father is still alive.”’ 

“You've not mentioned him. You don't 
idolize him the way you do your mother.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“I’m certain he has.” 

With a pang of conscience I saw my father 
clearly. Asking so much all at once and getting 
wounded! The description she had applied 
to me fitted him exactly. That must have 
been how he had wearied my mother. She'd 
given everything she possessed to satisfy his 
craving till she could endure his demands for 
tenderness no longer. The excessiveness of 
his yearning had made her seem loveless. She 
had had to prove to herself, however tragically, 
that she was still capable of love. 

I began to talk, painting his portrait. He 
had a gentle face, almost womanish, and eyes 
that said so much you could scarcely bear to 
look at them. He was a children’s specialist 
with a fashionable practice. The chief asset 
in his success was his knack c’ winning chil- 
dren’s confidence. Curious, wasn’t it? In 
years gone by, mothers of his patients had been 
continually taking me into their laps and telling 
me how lucky I was to have such a father. 

“And you never agreed with them,’ the girl 
probed shrewdly. “Why?” 

“Because,” I puzzled, “he came to me on 
his knees, as though he were imploring. The 
kind of father I wanted was a big, laughing 
man who could forget that he wasn’t a boy. 

“What you mean,” she corrected, “is a play- 
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floor 


or your dull, cheerless room 


By R.W. Sexton, interior archi- 
tect, and associate editor of the 


American Architect 


OMETIMES the room that seemed so care- 
fully planned turns out to be cold, listless, 


and lacking in character. 


| observed such a case recently. An entrance 
hall of Spanish design had fallen short of expec- 
tations. Something was wrong with the decora- 
tive scheme, and in his perplexity the owner 


appealed to me. 

Nearly every detail had 
been planned well—rough- 
textured walls, arched door- 
ways, hand-wrought fixtures, 
carefully selected furniture. 
Yet there was a breach be- 
tween the architecture and 
the furnishings. That room 
lacked unity. 


The trouble was underfoot 


My criticism was that the 
floor had no related struc- 
tural significance. My ad- 
vice was to install a linoleum 
floor of color and design. 
_T knew that linoleum could be laid 
right over the old foor— permanently 
cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt. I knew such a floor 
was easy to walk on, easy to clean, 
and reasonable in price. And just the 
pattern that was needed to make this 
room was an Embossed Handcraft 
Tile Inlaid—a red quarry tile design 
patterned in natural relief. 
+ *—% % 
HE floor you see in the photo- 
graph of the room Mr. Sexton 
escribes is one of the newest Arm- 
strong creations. This floor has real 
texture — mortar line effects pressed 
below the surface—which admirably 
combines with the rough-textured 
walls. And it has color—soft, pastel 


PLAIN wa 
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tones of red blended with a freedom 
that delights the eye. 

Here were design, color, and struc- 
tural value that brought architec- 
tural harmony to the whole interior. 
Mr. Sexton was not limited in his 
choice when he sought a patterned 
linoleum floor for his Spanish type 
room. The Embossed Handcraft 
Tile Inlaid he selected is but one of 
many equally attractive designs now 
offered in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
There are ceramic tile effects; mar- 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


In using advertisements see page 6 


A photograph of the entrance hall described by Mr. 
Sexton. The floor is Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid 


No. 6018 
Left—A. pattern floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
(Marble Inlaid No. 76) was chosen to complete the 
effect of this spacious solarium. 
“ “ “ 


bleized designs; two-toned Jaspés; 
and many low-priced printed pat- 
terns—smart, colorful, correct. 

All these designs are on display 
at good furniture, department, 
and linoleum stores near you. 
Should you like help in selecting 
the right pattern for your home, write 
to Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our 
Bureau of Interior Decoration. She 
will send you designs, samples of 
draperies, and wall colors specially 
selected for the rooms you describe. 
This personal service is free. 


Have you this book? 


It is written by Agnes Foster Wright, formerly 
President of the Interior Decorators’ League 
of New York, and a contributor to many mag- 
azines you read. Its title, “ Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” gives but a hint of its wealth of in- 
formation about home furnishing 
and decoration. This illustrated 
book will be sent anywhere in the 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 

trade-mar® on 
United States on receipt of 25 the burlap back 
cents to cover mailing costs. Ad- 
dress Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2584 Virginia 
Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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HOT WATER 
and 
Eleétric light 











ernie 


When you want /ight, you press a but- 
ton or pull a cord. You can have hot 
water just as easily as that—and no 
limit to the amount. 

With a Humphrey Automatic Gas Water 
Heater, all you have to do is turn the 
faucet. Your Humphrey does every- 
thing else. 

Hot water comes instantly—and flows as 
long as you wish. A tubful is provided 
as easily as a cupful. Clean, clear and 
piping hot. 

Day or night, summer or winter, your 
Humphrey Automatic is always ready to 
supply your needs. Think—as long as 
you live, you will never again have to 
work or plan or worry about hot water 
—or the lack of it. 


Inexpensive to Buy 
Inexpensive to Use 


Economy plays a big part in Humphrey 
efficiency. It costs you no more for an 
abundant Humphrey hot water supply 
than for a ‘‘skimpy’’ supply furnished 
by inadequate means. 

There’s a Humphrey Automatic of just 
the right type and capacity to serve your 
home and household to perfection. Your 
gas company or plumber will give you 
details, or better yet, write us for book- 
let of interesting information and name 
of dealer who can serve you. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
(Div. Ruad Mfg. Co.) 





Humphrey Storage Sys- 
tem — Maintains aconlin- 
uous supply ‘ 























Humphrey Tyvpe-A 
Automatic —heats water 
snsianily as it flows 

















Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
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fellow like your mother. She’s 
pattern for every perfection.” 

“Now you say it, I believe she has.” 

“And in spite of everything he could do 
for you, you’ve been holding it against him 
that he mislaid her for you?” 

Holding it against him! Had I? 
| “I suppose I have.” 

The acknowledgment was made reluctantly. 
| Then, for fear she should suspect me of cruelty, 
| I plunged into explanations. After all, every- 
| thing would have been different if only he’d 
| exerted himself to persuade her to stay. She 
hadn’t wanted to go—I was sure of that. 
| “I’ve told you about my father because you 
| asked whether I was the same as he was. Ever 
since he wasn’t there to say good-by to my 
| mother, I’ve pledged myself to be different. 
So, you see, I’m not one bit like him.” 

“Aren’t you? I wonder whether I'd be 
liking you as much if you weren’t.” 

“Weren’t what?” I feigned denseness. 

“Wounded,” she said simply. 

In her turn she became confessional. At 
last she had discovered why she had been so 
instantly attracted to me. None of the other 
boys who had wanted her nad needed her. 
| They’d been quite well able to get along with- 

out her. What girl wanted the friendship of a 
boy to whom, no matter how much she was 
willing to become, she would remain forever a 
| doll? She didn’t know how it was with other 
girls, but for herself she couldn’t bear a man 
to be too strong. To be really satisfying, a 
man had to have a little-boy side to him, 
so that he and she could be strong by turns. 

“Those other boys,” I broke in on her, “‘did 
they ask you to marry them?” 

“Vou’re jealous,”’ she laughed. 

“But did they?” 

“Of course.” 

“How many of them?” 

She shook her head. ‘*Too many to count.” 
Then, putting a fortunate appearance on her 
experiences: ““Wasn’t it lucky I refused them? 
If I'd been Mrs. Somebody, we shouldn’t have 
been here now. But what’s in that basket? 
If it’s lunch, I’m hungry.” 

From a goddess to be worshiped, she revealed 
herself as a healthy young animal. Running 
the punt into the rushes, so that they closed 
behind us, forming a green, unroofed house, we 
balanced the basket on our knees and feasted. 

“You should take it as a compliment that 
I've had so many suitors. Tell me you still 
like me, in spite of my having been proposed 
to so often. 

I arrested her hands, groping my way up 
the cool, firm pillars of her arms. I sought 
her eyes and found them still pools, non 
committal and unruffled. 

“Oh, Fay, I love you.” 


been your 
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FTER that what happened is forgotten 

only the atmosphere of sunlit peace remains 
Side by side we paddled back against the lazy 
current. I tried to speak of marriage, but she 
restrained me 

“They wouldn’t understand,” she argued; 
“wouldn’t believe that a thing so wonderful 
could happen.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“My parents. To greet them with a note at 
breakfast and to announce to them at dinner 
that I’m engaged would be too sudden. You 
must give them time. It would be cruel.” 

For the rest of the afternoon I saw her 
through Tennyson’s eyes as somehow medi- 
eval—a princess I had rescued. She sat very 
upright, her chin a trifle elevated, her white 
arms trailing, as if posing for some one’s paint- 
ing I had seen of The Lady of Shalott. I no 
longer wished to hear her—only to gaze. 
Speech spoiled the mystery and stamped us 
both as modern. I wished to think of her as 
fairy, without traditions or complications—a 
dream I had created. 





Always P 


But at the inn beside the lily-pond the motor. 
bike was waiting. With the more rapid mode 
of transit the spell was shattered. However 
I slowed the engine, it refused to dawdle. 
Again the white hawthorn hedges, but stained 
with sunset, the bleating of flocks, and at last 
like an ivory carving set in jade, Oxford. 
What a sham, what a folly its wisdom seemed 
tome! I had learned more in one day of loving 
than all its libraries had taught me. What 
were books compared to the lips of a girl? 

I turned to her hungrily. 

“You won’t let them put you off me?” 

“How you distrust parents! Mine aren't 
that sort.” 

“But they might joke you out of me.” 

“They couldn’t.” 

“Say that against my lips—a promise.” 

With her lips against mine, she repeated the 
words, “They couldn’t,” and added startlingly, 
“Till death us do part.” 

Her gray eyes stared into mine, blotting out 
the landscape. For the moment her soul wasa 
stark reality. Her arms relaxed. ” 


“Hurry. If I’m not home for dinner, they'll 
worry.” 
At the door of the Mitre, peering up and 


down the 


High Street, was her brother, Eric, 
He called 


back, catching sight of us, to notify 
some one of our arrival. As his sister stepped 
from the side-car, he crossed the pavement 
and stood surveying us with suppressed amuse- 
ment. He seemed to read at a glance every- 
thing that had taken place. 

“Well, I'll say you’re quick workers.” 

He winked at us inclusively and turned on 
his heel, leaving us with no doubt that the 
quickness of our work had precipitated a 
crisis. 

““You’d better come with me,” she whispered. 
“One loses nothing by wearing a bold front.” 

But a sterner sort of consultation had been 
taking place in the hotel. Before I could obey 
her, a white-haired, clean-shaven, jovial-look- 
ing man was approaching. 

“So you've got back, Fay! 
becoming nervous.” 

Fay introduced us, and I began an apology. 

“Thanks for having been good to my little 
girl,” he cut me short, tucking her arm through 
his possessively. Then, on the point of parting: 
“What's your name again? Well, Mr. Powell, 
glad to have met you. This will be good-by. 
We're motoring up to London tomorrow early.” 

From which I concluded, despite lay’s asser- 
tions to the contrary, that parents were much 
the same the world over. 

The last sight I had of her was a thistle- 
down figure wearing the naughty expression of 
a rebellious saint. 


Your mother was 
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HE morning after May-day, when I woke, I 

took my temperature—figuratively speaking 
—and found it normal. Then I consulted my 
watch. Eight-thirty! My temperature went 
bounding up. I had intended to rise before 
seven that I might prowl in the neighborhood 
of the Mitre. I had hoped that I might meet 
Fay or, at the least, catch a glimpse of her ata 
window. All that was new to me was 
not new to her. She had been kissed before. 
Perhaps she always ended a flirtation with, “Till 
death us do part”; the words might mean no 
e to her than a graceful benediction. If I 
could only see her, even see her without being 
seen by her, I felt that my suspense would be 
lightened. “Probably already she was on the 
point of departing. Her father had empha- 
sized the earliness of their start. And Bob Aiken 
had arranged a breakfast, which as his princl- 
pal guest I was bound to attend. ae 

Debating whether I dared risk offending 
Aiken, I set about my dressing. Compared 
with what I stood to lose, a breach of courtesy 
seemed unimportant. If one could only tum 
back the hands on the clock and make today 
yesterday! What were we doing at this hour! 
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N town or country, at home or abroad, Packard 

owners know the constant satisfaction which 
comes with the possession of things universally 
approved. 


For “Packard” is a hallmark of motor car excel- 
lence the world around—in Newport or Nice, 


Monterey or Monte Carlo. 


And, everywhere, Packard distinction, comfort and 
beauty are appreciated most by those who have 
learned that these long-lived fine cars provide the 
same desirable and enjoyable transportation after 


the first 20,000 miles as before. 


There lies the secret of owning a Packard. You will 
want to keep it longer than cars of lower first cost 
—and when you do, you enjoy Packard ownership 
at acost no greater than you pay in the long run 
for cars of less distinction. 


PACKARD — 


MAN WHO OWN S 
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“Don’t let his 


tender skin 
sufter 


WEE baby feels so acutely any 
rough, scratchy surface next to 
his tender skin. 

Dress him ever so tenderly and care- 
fully yet he will be peevish and fretful 
if the folds of his dear, fat little body 
are irritated by scratchy, shrunken 
garments. And there is danger, too, 
of infection from these irritations— 
danger of diaper rash, of eczema. 


These troubles are often traced to 
the washing of diapers and woolens 
with harsh soaps containing free alkali. 
It is dificult to rinse out alkali—it 
clings to baby’s garments and irri- 
tates wherever it touches. 

Lux contains no free alkali. It is so pure, that 
it will not injure the daintiest of fine fabrics. 
Washed in Lux baby’s sheer dresses, his wee 
socks and shirts stay 
fresh and sweet as < 


new. Lever Bros.Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Baby's bottles washed 
in Lux so sparkling 





clean you know they're 
safe! 
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Seated in the arbor beside the lily-pond. 
Was she re-living the scene, too, as they 
hurried her away from me, or with her did 
things experienced immediately become past? 
I seemed to see a secret room, a kind of Blue 
Beard’s chamber, where all her discarded 
suitors had been cremated. Every girl of any 
attraction must possess such a crematorium, 
hidden among the vaults of her heart. Was 
that the chamber into which she had thrust 
my memory? 

While these jealousies were fretting me, I 
could hear the cheerful voices of Aiken’s 
guests assembling. Momentarily, with each 
new arrival, the hubbub gathered volume. To 
escape, I should have to pass through the 
midst of them. If I attempted to do so, I 
should be grasped. 

In impotency of rage I was struggling with 
my collar, when Eric Wendover’s face peered 
mischievously round the door. 

“Overslept yourself?” 

“You’re good news.” I pulled myself to- 
gether. “I didn’t know you were invited.” 

“T wasn’t till iast night. I’ve become valu- 
able for my sister’s sake. But here’s what I 
want to say: when they’re gone, there’s some- 
thing I have to tell you.” 

Before I could ask what it was, his face had 
vanished. 


’ 


HE breakfast-party over which Aiken pre- 

sided was the pleasantest memory of him that 
I carried back to London. There in his sunlit 
room, tall windows gazing out on the ancient 
garden, walls lined with books, boyish faces 
laughing round the table, he appeared at his 
kindliest in the réle of playmate shepherd to 
careless youth. He was brilliant, humorous, 
brotherly. He did not seem to wish to be re- 
spected. It was little wonder that he had 
gained the reputation of being the best-loved 
don in Oxford. To be admitted to his friend- 
ship was a coveted honor; to be invited to his 
board a recognized prophecy that one was des- 
tined to shine as a major luminary. ‘Aiken’s 
lambs” was the nickname given to the carefully 
selected Sauls who sat at the feet of this 
Gamaliel. Once more, to be like Aiken became 
the height of my ambition. 

(nd all the while, as he talked, his eyes 
flashed on me and probed me. His left hand 
crumbled bread, which was a nervous trick 
he had. How to attain happiness was his topic. 
There were some who advocated athletics; 
some the acquiring of money. 

“And others, love and marriage,” he inter- 
rupted himself to smile at me. 

I flushed rose-red, but there was nobody who 
noticed. Happiness, he ruled, consisted in re- 
taining a firm grip on one’s peace of mind. 
The discussion passed on; muttering like a 
crowd into the distance. 

Chairs were being pushed back, gowns and 
caps snatched. In the scrimmage to be on 
time for lectures, Aiken was leading. 

“Don’t know when we'll meet again, 
Timmy.” He held out his hand. “I’m hard 
at it all morning and shall be coaching the 
eight after lunch.” 

He was coaching the college boat that year; 
his prowess as an oarsman was another in- 
stance of his versatility. The suspicion crossed 
my mind that he was anxious to be rid of me. 

“I’m returning to London,”’ I told him. 

“Well, if you don’t, make my rooms yours.”’ 

He was gone in a whirlwind of high spirits 
and efficiency. 

I pounced on Eric Wendover. 
it?”’ 

“This.” He drew a letter from his pocket 
addressed to me in a round girlish hand. “I 
hate anything that’s not on the level. I’m 
not keen on putting my foot deeper into your 
affairs. But you know what she is; she made 
me bring it.” 

I was trembling to open it, but did not trust 
myself in his presence. 

“Anything else?” I prompted. 


“What is 





Always? 


Out of the corner of my eye I 


; ‘ I aught the 
seriousness of his expression—the anxiety even 


more than the seriousness. It halte: 
time from blurting out a confession 

“Not now, but if anything had gone wrong 
yesterday, I should have been held responsible.” 

“You!” 

“Of course! I’m supposed to have intro. 
duced you and Fay; I put my signature to her 
invention about our being bosom pals.” 

I feigned mystification. “What could have 
gone wrong?” 

“You might have fallen in love with her.” 

“And that,” I inquired, “would have been 
a disaster?” 

“Not as far as I’m concerned,” he made 
an effort to be polite, “But, you see, my 
father—” : 

At some length he explained to me what was 
the matter with his father—lust of conquest. 
In his own country he was a Napoleon. He 
had made so much money that money no 
longer interested him. What he wanted now 
was to found a dynasty. Daughters of Amer- 
icans with less wealth than he possessed had 
married titles. They had sat on the throne of 
India; they had hobnobbed with royalty; they 
had become duchesses and princesses, As 
far as looks went, he considered Fay the equal 
of any of them. He was in the market to pro- 
cure for her the most aristocratic husband that 
could be purchased. 

“But isn’t that rather cold-blooded?” 

“All big business is cold-blooded,’ so he 
tells my mother. She’s determined that Fay 
shall marry, as she herself married, the man 
for whom she cares. She’s not one bit in 
favor of this mounting on stepping-stones of 
manufactured marriages to higher things. She 
holds her hand over her heart and scolds him, 
‘The lightning strikes here only once.’ Ina 
way, oddly enough, my father isn’t in favor 
of it, either. It’s just a fairy-tale he spins him 
self. The truth is, he’s jealous of every man 
who comes near Fay. He was jealous of you 
yesterday. In his heart he would like to 
keep her always single.” 

At the door, playing the host in Aiken's 
absence, I stopped him. 

“What took your family up to London in 
such a hurry?” 

“Fittings for a court-dress.’’ Descending the 
staircase, he continued the conversation across 
his shoulder. “They haven’t yet inquired 
when the next court is to be held. They don't 
even know whether she'll get a chance to be 
presented. But my father has decided that a 
court-dress is the first step. ‘If the right 
kind of lord doesn’t know she’s in England, 
how the dickens can he make love to her?’ he 
asks.” 

He disappeared into the quadrangle with the 
air of one well pleased at having accomplished 
an unpleasant errand. The last I heard from 
him was a derisive chuckle, presumably in 
ridicule of his father’s projects. 


| me just in 
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GAINST the window from which I had 
watched the glimmerings of May-day, | 
stood with her letter in my hand. My 1- 
tended woman! Was she? After what I had 
just learned, I was afraid to read her message. 
It seemed certain that it contained dismissal. 
Why should she stoop to me? What had I 
to offer? Love, like all luxuries, depended ona 
bank-account; unless gold nourished its roots, 
it languished. Probably this was the cynicism, 
inescapable in the light of facts, which she had 
written to tell me. 
With the courage of despair I broke the seal. 
This is what I read: ; 
“We're going up to London to do ev rything 
I detest. I don’t know how to get out of it. You ll 
find us at the Hyde Park Hotel. You forgot to 
leave your address; I feel almost as if I'd lost 
you. You must write me and appoint 4 
rendezvous. Make your note perfectly formal 
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- Wuerever there's a boy—or a girl—there’s a shoe prob- directly interested in every 
lem. Endicott-Johnson shoes help you solve it. Shoes de- pair of shoes they make. 
ta signed from actual wearing tests, made especialiy to stand Besides extraordinary wear- 
n hard wear, and sold at prices any family can afford. ing quality, Endicott-Johnson shoes have fine style, beau- 
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Two out and 
the Bases Full! 


THE NINTH INNING and the 
score tied! The home team fans in 
the crowded stand let out a roar as 
Tony Baker went to the plate. 
With two out and the bases full, 
would his nerves *‘ crack’’ under 
the strain or would he—? Then 
pandemonium broke loose—Tony 
had made another home run! 

It was the old story—health, 
stamina, nerve, made fit and kept 
fit on a balanced diet, with plenty 
of rich bottled milk, that carried 
Tony to victory. 

You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk—the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at meal- 
time and between meals too. Milk 
bottled by your dairyman, in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure always. Look for the 
trade mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N.Y. 








Always use bottled milk in cooking 

rich bottled milk 

savory healthful richness all good cooks 
demand 


resh, 
imparts to foods that 
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HATCHER 


BOTTLES _*“%- MILK 





A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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for fear some one else gets hold of it. 


When Is 


Mother's 
in our secret. She’s a dear. God bless you, 
little boy who's been hurt and looks wounded.” 
Greenness from the garden drifted into the 
quiet room. Miracles could happen! From 
believing that nothing fortunate could lie in 
store for me, I became over-credulous. If 
for us, how long would it 
take me to marry her? I read the letter and 
re-read it. Then I came to myself. At this 
moment she was probably choosing materials 
for her court-dress. The gulf that separated 





Always P 


us dramatically widened. She had bent 
to me as a princess might to a beggar. She 
had owned it: ‘God bless you, little boy 
who’s been hurt and looks wounde: Then 


the intimidating picture of her father crossed 
my mind. Continents stretched between 
my shaky status and the fattened prosperity 
of the escutcheoned son-in-law he had invaded 
England to secure. If I was to make any 
hay while the sun shone, I ought to be in 
London. A train was leaving within the hour, 
If I made haste, I could catch it. 


(To be continued) 


Making Up The Club Program 


(Continued from page 93) 


Department of the American Gas Association, 
with headquarters at 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is ready to supply material con- 
cerning the safe and efficient use of gas appli- 
ances and, wherever possible, to supply lectur- 
ers and demonstrators through local companies. 

The Society for Electrical Development, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York City, will cooperate with 
women’s clubs wishing to make a study of 
electricity as it contributes in all its phases to 
lightening the labor of the home, by putting 
these clubs in touch, as far as possible, with 
local organizations in a large number of cities, 
organizations that have been established for 
the special purpose of furnishing information 
on electrical services and devices. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 109 Leonard 
St., New York City, is prepared to supply in- 
formation upon the important work they are 
doing for homes, work which includes, among 
many other things, the testing of house wiring, 
equipment, and appliances from the fire and 
safety standpoint. Wherever possible, they 
will supply a speaker for club meetings. 

These national organizations reflect the new 
spirit of service in industry, a spirit of service 
which may well be said to be the same as that 
which housekeepers themselves have brought 
to their own homemaking and housekeeping. 
And with this comes a growing consciousness 
of the new partnership between housekeepers 
and the industries which serve them today. 
To these industries housekeepers are increas- 
ingly entrusting their own age-old tasks, and 
it is therefore expedient that they should help 
modern industry to understand their needs. 
Indus:ry is today spending millions of dollars 
and much time and effort on scientific re- 
search for the purpose of giving better service 
to the homes of the country. Housekeepers 
everywhere should be in close touch with this 


| work and offer their intelligent cooperation. 


There are also other local industries which, 


through research and investigation by their 
national organizations, are making possible 
higher standards of service for the housekeeper, 
Clubs wishing to study these industries in their 
own community for the purpose of more in- 
telligently judging the services which they are 


offering should seek assistance from these 
national organizations. They include the 


National Laundry Owners’ Association, La 
Salle, Ill., the National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners, 807 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C., and the American Institute of Baking 
and the American Bakers Association, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. It is significant work 
which these associations are carrying on, as they 
all represent community services on which 
housekeepers are depending to a growing 
extent. 

Many manufacturers of nationally mer- 
chandised products have established educa- 
tional and home service departments equipped 
to offer valuable service to study clubs. In 
some instances lecturers and demonstrators are 
supplied wherever possible, as well as inter- 
esting and useful exhibit material. The In- 
stitute has available a list of those which have 
expressed their readiness to cooperate with 
clubs in certain definite ways and this list will 
be sent on request. This list will include man- 
ufacturers of food products, of household 
equipment, appliances, and materials used in 
the home. It represents a wealth of interesting 
and authoritative material for club study. 

The club woman expects through her organ- 
izations to obtain a broad, diversified knowl 
edge of the things which relate to her spe- 
cific problems. Through the help of the 
organizations we have listed, and through our 
own service, it should be possible for a club 
to make up programs covering many activi- 
tives, all of which will have educational value 
and have the element of interest that is so 
necessary for making a successful program. 


Good Housekeeping’s Studio 


(Continued from page 57) 


pasted on this vall, and when the young artist 


desires a change, these cut-outs may be washed 
off without harming the wall underneath. The 
woodwork is painted to match the wall cover- 


| ing, but there is a nice contrast in the chintz 


| valances and tie-backs. 


White glass curtains, 
which can be washed frequently, are practical 
in any nursery, these being of dotted swiss with 
ruffled edges and little chintz tie-backs. 
Children are born with a natural liking for 
order which is soon discovered if one observes 
a child at play. Because of this, even a little 
toddler can be trained to put away his own 
toys, and the low shelves or cupboards built in 
any available wall space are an essential 
feature in a nursery today. Therefore, the 
Studio built in a low cupboard under one of the 
windows for stowing away toys. Every 
nursery should have a low table and chairs for 


‘play or for meals to be eaten with greater 


pleasure and ease. Those in the Studio nursery 
can be folded up and put away when not Ip 
use, and the tops are covered with a watet- 
proofed chintz which can be wiped off with 
a damp cloth. 

The arrangement of electric lights must be 
carefully worked out. Side-lights are always 
attractive and sufiicient for bedtime, and for 
night use a bulb with high and low attachment 
is a necessity. For play on dark days an over- 
head indirect light is best, as it casts a general 
light over the entire room. 

The question of the open fireplace depends 
somewhat on the ages of the children. With 
an infant a well-cared-for fire is often desirable, 


but as children reach the creeping age, no fire 
should be lit unless the child is in bed or in the 
play-pen, and some responsible person 1s 1n the 
room. A close-fitting fire-screen, such as we 


have used, is a necessity if the fire is burning. 
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“Pon’t,” Sibyl said. 

“Don’t what, dear? It’s I should say ‘don’t.’ 
You poor child, you look frozen with the shock 
of it yet. I told you too suddenly about it.’ 
He repeated gently, slowly, as to a child: “It’s 
all right, dear. We can remarry quietly.” 

She raised a shaking hand to ward him off. 

“It’s—it’s not so simple as all that, Charles. 
Hadn't it occurred to you that anything might 
have happened to me in all this time?” 

He looked at her as if he did not understand. 

“What do you mean, dear?” 

“T mean—that I have become used to for- 
getting that I was your wife. I have made my- 
self a niche here, friends, an occupation, a 
social life. I had to go on as if it was all done— 
indeed, it was all done—and now I can’t go 
back to where I thought I was. That life’s 
done—outgrown. I don’t see how I can go 
back to you.” 

He turned very white. She could see, now, 
that it had not occurred to him that she would 
do anything but return. 

“You mean—you don’t want to?” 

“No, Charles. I think I don’t want to.” 

He took that with a sort of desperate 
steadiness. He was quiet for a moment before 
he spoke again, taking up his end of the duel. 

“Sibyl, you may have all this—career and 
frends and a place. But—you won’t have 
love. Doesn't that count?” 

“Yes, Charles. But why do you think I 
shall not have love?” 

He stood up, coming close to her. 

“Do you mean—that man who was here— 
Sibyl, have you married?” 

“No. He was only a friend. But—I have 
promised to marry. The man cares for me— 
and it’s best for Nonny. I am fond of him.” 


T WAS long past midnight when Charles 

gave up the struggle, for the time, and went 
away. Sibyl was white and exhausted, but she 
had not given in. Once, indeed, she nearly 
broke down and cried, when he went, white and 
subdued, to see Nonny and kiss her. Nonny 
half-wakened and sleepily said, ‘Charles!’ 
with the sweet absence of surprise that little 
children, to whom everything is equally sur- 
prising, have when off-guard as to what is 
expected of them. 

“I don’t give you up, mind,” he said dog- 
gedly when he went—and Sibyl remembered 
bitterly how they two would have travestied or 
smiled at the possibilities of such intensities a 
year ago. “You’re my wife, no matter what 
you say, and I’m going to keep you.” 

She shook her head—she was almost too 
worn out for speech by then. 

“You're tired,” he said—and at that touch 
of considerateness he was nearer winning than 
he knew. 

“Yes,” she said, and he turned to go. 

At the door he asked a final question. ‘This 
man—does he know all about it?” 

“If he doesn’t, will you tell him?” she asked. 

“You know better than that, Sibyl. It’s all 
the reparation I can make you, to be as decent 
as 1 can. But you should tell him. It isn’t 
fair to him not to.” 

, Because I am such a disgraced creature?’ 
Sibyl demanded bitterly.” 

“Because it is fair.” 

_ When he was gone, Sibyl suddenly knew that 
Charles was right. To admit that the thing 
Was something to be ashamed of was to drop 
the whole fabric of her armor. But to keep it 
rom him, even though he did not want to hear, 
was an admission that she felt it a disgrace. 
a working day dragged hideously, with 

tr. Mercer's familiar, grave face for its only 
landmark. i 

“ 
be be har as if last night had been tiring.” 
rae to her kindly, and she answered, on an 

pulse: “May I tell you about it? I want 
your help.” 
be Course, you must,” he answered, his face 

Bhtening as knowledge of being able to help 


The Gallant Lady 


(Continued from page 81) 


always did brighten it. “Shall I drop in to- 
night? I hadn’t finished that magazine anyway!” 

She wondered why she wanted to tell Dr. 
Mercer. He would only philosophize, as usual, 
over the general rottenness of life. But he’d 
be comforting somehow—and trustworthy. 

When she told him, that night, all about it, 
he was, as she had known he would be, quietly 
kind. Blundering, brusk, he might be in the 
ordinary little doings of life, where other people 
moved easily. But here, where unhappinesses 
and great decisions were involved, he was deft 
and wise. He had many such problems to help 
with, you could see that—but it had not 
minimized the importance of them. He was as 
concerned, as interested, and as comfortingly 
matter-of-course, as if they were discussing a 
physical pain. He sat there in his accustomed 
place by her table, so at home that he seemed 
like some kindly man-relation she had always 
known. His tired, interested face—how could 
she ever have thought it a harsh one?—was 
turned to hers. One hand tapped the table 
softly, as it did when he was making a diagnosis. 

“You’ve more or less made up your mind 
what you’re going to do, without asking me, 
haven't you?” he asked her. 

“Only that part of it that’s connected with 
Charles. But I—I suppose I wanted to see 
how it would all seem to you. You see, I 
realize that, though any one who loved me 
wouldn’t care, to the world at large it would be 
dreadful, on account of my baby, for people to 
know. She would suffer. In my first desperate 
impulse to brush everything aside and start 
fresh, I wanted to tell every one ‘the whole 
thing. But mother made me see that because 
of Nonny I must let people think Charles and 
I had had a divorce, not that he had a wife alive 
when he married me.” 

“He is willing for you to do just as you think 
best, and will not interfere in any way with 
what you want to do?” 

“Of course. It’s all the reparation he can 
make,”’ she said. 

“T don’t think you realize how many kinds 
of men there are in the world,” he said. “Some 
men would put on pressure of any kind to 
make you come back.” 

“That would be contemptible!” 

“Many people are,” said the doctor pessi- 
mistically. 

“Are you standing up for him?” she de- 
manded. 

‘No, dear child, I am only showing you that 
he might behave much worse than he is doing.” 


HE moved uneasily. ‘I wonder—you are 

so kind—would you see him for me? Won't 
you talk to him, as an older man to a younger, 
and as the nearest I have to a friend here, and 
make him see it’s no use? Tell him I’ve 
promised to marry a good man, a high-minded 
man—who will be kind to Nonny.” 

“You thought he’d gone back to his first 
wife?”’ said Mercer irrelevantly. 

“Till he came the other night.” 

“Do you realize that when you shut him 
out of your mind and allowed yourself to 
become fond of young Norton, it was under 
that impression—and that you still haven’t 
forgiven him for the thing you thought he 
had done? You still feel with all your in- 
stincts, with everything but your reason, that 
he has been with her all this time.” 

“I suppose so,” she said. ‘How queer! 
But what has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing. I was simply telling you some- 
thing that perhaps you had not thought about 
before.” 

“Will you see him?” she asked, reverting to 
the important thing. 

“Ves, my dear. I'll do the best I can with 
him.” 

“Oh, you’re so good! I can’t believe people 
are as horrid as you say they are, while there 
are men like vou in the world,” she said, 
coming impulsively close to him. 


She leaned over him and kissed his cheek 
gratefully. 

He turned, there in the lamplight, and put 
his arm about her for a moment—then he took 
it away. 

“Sibyl,” he said deliberately, “don’t do 
that again, my dear. ‘I am too fond of you to 
make it very comfortable for me.” 

And while she stood there staring, he took 
up his pipe and his detective story magazine 
again, and buried himself in his reading. She 
could scarcely believe her ears. 

But he was just as usual for the rest of the 
evening. He spoke to her from time to time 
casually and absently; he finished his story 
and discussed cases with her. When it was 
time for him to go, he took the name of the 
hotel where Charles was stopping, and said his 
usual vague goodby. Then he turned in the 
doorway. 

“One thing, Sibyl,” he said. “Be patient as 
as you can with young Norton. Remember 
he’s very inexperienced and very much in love 
with you.” 

She smiled. “He is so unworldly, poor boy, 
that I don’t think anything I could tell him 
would make the difference—” 

“Tt will make more,” said Dr. Mercer, smil- 
ing too. 


LL these men to deal with! She was tired. 
She went in and sat down by her baby. So 
flushed and soft and golden—and so alive! 
Nonny would not be of those to whom nothing 
ever happened. . . . All the more reason to 
give her a father who had clear, strong ideas 
of rightness and wrongness; who was as sensi- 
tive as Malcolm about ideals and ethics 

So tired But these were the last eddies 
of the troubled waters she had been through. 
Things were straightening out. The new work 
(for Clara had secured her a chance to sketch 
the scenery and dresses of a new little musical 
comedy); more of Nonny’s society, and the 
new settlement affairs with Malcolm 

Sitting planning by Nonny’s bed, she almost 
persuaded herself that she was not being hard 
with Charles, and that Dr. Mercer had meant 
nothing by saying that he was too fond of 
her to be comfortable. But it could not have 
been a complete conviction, because Clara saw 
a light under the door when she came back 
from a party with Tommy, and making an 
incursion, found Sibyl sitting flushed at her 
drawing-board. 

“T’ve planned the whole first act for “Bad 
Little Lamb,” she greeted Clara, smiling 
brightly. 

But Clara, lifting an experienced eyebrow, 
only answered: “I’m going to get you two 
veronals and a glass of hot milk, and sit and talk 
to you till they get you under. You can tell 
me the story of your life tomorrow.” 

“*Thank heaven for the friendship of 
women!’ ”’ quoted Sibyl. 

She put her arms around Clara in an un- 
wonted caress, and Clara kissed her back. 

Sibyl was dreamy and dulled all next day 
by the veronal. Nothing seemed particularly 
important. She told Malcolm, when he tele- 
phoned her, that he must come the next eve- 
ning—to be told, though she did not say that. 

And it was in the middle of all this, with her 
relations to Malcolm and Charles and Dr. 
Mercer making her feel as if she were being 
woven about with cords like the center dancer 
of a Maypole dance, that she came home to 
find the letter awarding her first prize for her 
setting and costumes of “‘King Lear.” 

She looked in an unbelieving, dulled way at 
the long envelope which had contained the 
pleasant, congratulatory letter and—what 
meant more—the check that signified so many 
things for her and her Nonny. She sat at the 
table and mechanically dealt with them both, 
the check to the bank, the letter answered with 
the right amount of dignified pleasure. But 
it all seemed to be so flavorless. ue veronal 
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We all like the easiest way— 


T’S human nature to prefer the 

easiest way of doing things 
Practically every important inven- 
tion that has marked the progress of 
the times has been aimed at simplify- 
ing some job or other. Take the type- 
writer, the sewing machine, or any one 
of a hundred others that you think of. 


Weareconstantly studying out new 
ways to make things easier to do; 
partly because we want to speed up, 
get more’ accomplished; but also— 
and this must not be overlooked— 
because we like to pamper ourselves. 
Abouta great many things, to be really 
honest, we're ail fundamentally lazy. 


And particularly, we're lazy about 


some of the small important things of 
life. ° 


Even in that simple matter of brush- 
ing the teeth—a daily duty we owe 
to our own well-being—many of us 
are negligent. 


At night we're tired; in the morn- 
ing we're in a hurry. 


*KThis specially preparea cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 
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Realizing the truth of this, the 
makers of Listerine set out deliberately 
to formulate a dentifrice that would 
furnish the easiest, quickest way to 
clean teeth. In short, a tooth paste 
for lazy people—and in tooth brush- 
ing, at least, the word lazy applies to 
practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy touse. It works fast. With just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth 
feel clean-—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost be- 
fore you know it. 


This is on account of the way 
Listerine Tooth Paste is made. It 
contains a remarkable new cleansing 
ingredient- -entirely harmless to en- 
amel**-—plus the antiseptic essential 
oils that have made Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels 
after this kind of a brushing. Then, 
besides, you know your teeth are real- 
ly clean—and therefore safe from de- 


cay.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


P.S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 





STERINE 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 








“even for lazy people” 
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TOOTH: PASTE 


~~- easy to use 
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| hangover. 


The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style | 


You pull either 
Lip—break the 
Seal and the cover 
comes off like magic. 
No more nicked jars, 
broken knives or cut 
fingers. Good Luck | 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well 
for years. You will like 


. 


GOOD @ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


| after we are married even, if you 


She shouldn’t have let Clara give 
her two tablets. 

Malcolm burst in before she was done sitting 
there staring stupidly at her letter. He kissed 
her excitedly. 

“You wonderful young person!” he cried. 
“Congratulations, my dearest! To think such 
a wonderful and famous lady belongs to me!” 

He had all the happiness and enthusiasm 
about it she should have had. She wished 
she had some. 

“Oh, you heard about it,” she said, trying 
to make her voice sound bright. 

“T should think so! It was in the evening 
papers. Why, Sibyl, do you know what this 
means to you? All the jobs you want—you 
can give up that stuffy old doctor’s office. 
And you have a profession you can continue 
wish to. 
want to 


” 


I’m broad-minded enough not to 
stop you.” 


Why say he was broad-minded? It was 
| like saying you didn’t steal spoons . 
“Yes,” she said nervously, “‘it is fine. Clara 


says she’s sure she can land me at least three 
more things, if I win this—andI have. They’ll 
keep me busy till June anyway.” 

“But in June, my darling, you’re going to 
marry me,” said Malcolm joyously. 

“Why not do both?” Sibyl demanded almost 
gayly. By this-time Malcolm’s voung light- 
heartedness had affected her st‘.its, too. 

“Perhaps. But for a while, anyway, I want 


| to wipe everything off the map but us being 


married!”’ 

“Before that happens,” Sibyl said resolutely, 
“before we go*out to dinner, I must tell you 
all the things you haven’t let me tell you.” 

“No! Not spoiling this beautiful evening!” 

“T promised.” 

“Whom:” 

“Charles.’ 

“Sibyl, please!” 

“But—” 

“Then write it. It will seem less real, what- 
ever of these details you feel you must not spare 
me, than if you tell it.” 

“Do you think you’re very brave?”’ she said, 
and was sorry, he looked so hurt. “Very 
well—I’ll write it. Now come out to dinner.” 

So they celebrated the prize, and Malcolm 
did his best to recapture his mood. And 
Sibyl, after he had gone, wrote what she had 
to say and specialed it so that he would get it 
next morning. 


, 


HEN she returned from work next after- 
noon he sat waiting for her with a tragic, 
pallid face. 
“You should have told me—you should 
have told me before! What right had you to 


| deceive me?” he burst out as she entered. 


Don’t take chances 
with unknown brands. GOOD 
LUCK Rubbers come packed 
with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


even better. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 


our Home Canners’ Year Book. 
It teaches all methods. If your 
dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK 
Rubbers we will send you a trial 
dozen for 10 cents in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CoO. 


20 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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She, stared at him, mechanically stripping 
off her gloves. 

“You would not let me,” she said quietly. 
“And before we were engaged it was not your 
affair. Do you mean that you feel that I am 
a worse woman than you did before? Or do 
you feel that your position as a clergyman—” 

“Sibyl—no—no—” he said in a catching, 


| uncertain voice. 


“Then what?” 

“Sibyl—don’t you see? You are his wife 
in the sight of God. It is your duty to return 
to him, for the child’s sake.” 

“IT am no more his wife in the sight of God,” 
she said, “than if I had had the divorce you 
supposed. I’ve outgrown Charles; I’ve suc- 
ceeded in my life without him. I’ve lived 
through the dreadful thing he did to me, and 
the worse thing to my baby. And you say 
I should go back to him?” 

“You are his wife in the sight of God,” he 
murmured, as if the formula was all he had to 
cling to. 

Sibyl was suddenly bitterly angry. Was 
this all his “broadness,”’ and his gusts of re- 
ligious adoration, and his worship of her 


| amounted to? 


The Gallant Lady 






“Thank you for your stalwart chivalry,” 
she said. 

He turned an anguished face to her, 

“Don’t you see it’s killing me?”’ he said, 

“It happened to me,” she said. 
only hearing about it.” 

He stared at her vaguely. And suddenly 
she saw him as he was, not as he thought him. 
self: with high theories, high aspirations, 
violent emotions which his profession had 
done nothing to rationalize: having lived q 
life which taught him nothing of the common 
sense ordinary men are taught. She had 
taken the quick geniality of his manner for q 
capacity for fundamental understanding, and 
certainly the inexperienced and dazing passion 
of a man who had little experience of emotions 
toward women for an understanding love, 
He was not a reasonable or clear-headed man, 
He might turn into a saint or a martyr, but 
he would mistake his feelings for his judgment 
to the end of his days. And probably under- 
neath all this was the fear of public opinion, 
of which clergymen must be more in terror 
than any other class of human beings. She'd 
thought him great because he said so—that 
was all. 


“Vou are 


UDDENLY, as she stood and looked at him, 
and thought with that clarity which had been 
so hardly learned through this long, hard year, 
he sprang to his feet and snatched her to him. 

“Oh, Sibyl,” he stammered, “I don’t care 
whether it’s right or wrong. I don’t care what 
happens to me. I love you so much I'd marry 
you if you were the worst woman in the 
world—” 

If she had loved him enough, she might 
have accepted those incoherent words. But 
she had only given him affection and grati- 
tude in return for his love and protectiveness. 
And his words struck her most sensitive point. 
She moved gently from him. 

“But I am not the worst woman in the 
world,” she said. “And right and wrong have 
nothing to do with it—not so much as if ] 
had been divorced. And I certainly will not 
marry any man who feels that he is stooping 
to lift me.” 

“Does my sweeping aside feelings and prin- 
ciples I have always held mean nothing to 
you?” he demanded. 

“I appreciate it,” she answered, feeling 
meanwhile as if they were playing some sort 
of a horrible comedy. “But—’” she was afraid 
the irony peeped through for a moment—“you 
always said you had none of the usual taboos 
of a clergyman.” ; 

He pulled himself together a little. His lips 
still trembled so that it was a moment before 
he could go on speaking. “Sibyl, I confess it 
to you. There was a hateful, unworthy feel- 
ing for the moment about my future—my 
career—if it was ever found out that I mar 
ried a woman who—who had been illegally 
married before, though it was no fault of her 
own But I love: you--I love you 90 
much I have to have you.” A 

“My whole life,” she said, “my capability 
for going. on courageously, is based on my 
belief that I am not in the wrong. If I saw 
myself as fou seem to see me, a“woman whose 
past was to be condoned and winced at, I'd 
collapse. And as for going back to Charles, 
if you find my situation so hard to torgive, 
how do you think I may feel to the man who 
put me in it?” 

Malcolm reached toward her again. “Oh, 
darling, darling, I didn’t mean to hurt you: 
I wouldn’t hurt you for the whole world—I 
love you too much.”’ 

She was tired and hurt, and she had been 
very fond of him. She might have forgiven 
him. But Dr. Mercer knocked just then. : 

“I suppose I can talk before Mr. Norton, 
he said without any preface, and Sibyl nodded. 

Malcolm looked startled, but said nothing. 
And Dr. Mercer went forward quietly with 
his report. 
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HETHER you entertain sim- 

ply or elaborately you will find 
Frigidaire a delightful aid to hospital- 
ity. Every dish served in your home 
will have a new richness of flavor, for 
Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 
original purity and freshness of all 
foods. And the Frigidaire freezing 
trays will not only provide a constant 
and ample supply of sparkling ice 
cubes, but will also freeze the most 
delicious of desserts. 


* 


idaire | 


»ERATION 





You will be delighted with the 
beauty of the new metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. They are finished in 
lustrous white Duco, trimmed with 
bright metal, lined with seamless, 
porcelain enamel. They are equipped 
with the same dependable mechanisms 
that are already giving complete 
satisfaction to more than two hundred 
thousand users. They are the best 
Frigidaires ever built—yet their prices 
are lower than ever before, and 
they may be purchased on the 
GMAC plan of deferred payments 
if desired. 

Frigidaire is built by the world’s 
largest builder of electric refrigerators. 
It is backed by the financial and 
engineering resources of General 
Motors. This guarantees the per- 
manence of your investment. 


We shall be glad to send you the 
Frigidaire catalogue, together with a 
beautiful book which illustrates prize- 
winning kitchens equipped with 
Frigidaire. Write for them today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. A-111, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. A-111, Dayton, Ohio ~ | 


Please send me the Frigidaire cata- |} 


logue, anda copy of the Frigidaire Book | 
of Model Kitchens. 


Name 
Address... . er ee 
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XCRUCIATING pain is only part of the misery that follows 
abuse of the feet. Stubborn cases of headache, backache, 
continued fatigue, poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, 
spinal disorders, pain often mistaken for kidney trouble, neuritis or 
rheumatism—each may have its origin in the feet. {> 





What causes foot ailments? Misuse, disuse and abuse. Wrong 
methods of standing and walking with toes turned out instead of 
straight ahead; lack of sufficient exercise—walking, for instance; 
ill-fitting or tight shoes—these are the usual causes of foot troubles. 


If your feet are normal, congratulate yourself. But if you are having 
dificulty do not delay a day in getting expert medical advice. 
You may need a different type of shoe, or special foot exercises, 
or some particular kind of arch support. 

The pleasures of sightseeing, the benefits of walking and the enjoy- 
ment of athletic sports are only for those who have properly cared 
for their feet and have made them sturdy, dependable friends. 





” mac 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- dangers attendant upon foot ailments. 
pany recognizes the importance of pro- It shows how incorrect shoes and wrong 
tecting the feet as a means of safeguarding methods of walking and standing cause 
health—particularly the plastic feet of foot distress and often contribute to bodily 
children. It has just published a booklet, ills and mental depressions. 

“Foot Health” which contains a great 
deal of valuable information. 






It will be a pleasure to us to send this book- _ 
let to anyone needing help. Just ask for 
“Foot Health” and it will be mailed free 
of charge. 


This booklet tells about the various kinds 
of foot troubles—and what causes them. 
It explains how to avoid the suffering and HALEY FISKE, President. 


*\ r: 





Published by = — 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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The Gallant Lady 


Charles accepted her attitude. He only 
wanted her to know that his own feelings in 
the matter would not change. He had heard 
from her people and had their backing in jp. 

| sisting on being allowed to support Nonny 

| “He says—and I agree with him, Sibyl-that 
| if you have any mercy on his feelings, you will 
let him do it.” 

| “Very well,” Sibyl said wearily. It was one 
|}of the things she would have fought tooth 
and nail a while ago, but she was too tired to 
fight. Poor man, if it made him happier— 
“Ts that all?” 

“No. He asks as a favor, not a right, to see 
her every other week-end. He will come 
on to New York.” 

“Not me.” 

“Not you unless you wish it.” 

She felt too tired, too deadened, ever to 
want to hurt any one again. “Very well,” 
she said. 

“You're tired,” Mercer said, made his usual 
slight adieux, and went as precipitately as he 
had come. ‘ 

She was alone with Malcolm once more. 

“And now—now,” he said, “Sibyl, we'll 
put the whole thing behind us, love.” 

(Love! but that was Charles’ phrase—were 
| there just so many of them?) 

“No,” she said gently. “You want to 

pretend it isn’t so. That’s the only way 
| you’re happy. I’m not happy unless I build 
on things that are so. This is. You'd have 
| to face it all—the other man’s child coming 
| back every other week-end chattering about 
her father—the people like Elinor, who would 
be tactless or without delicacy—your own 
memories of what you know. No, dear. Go 
away, and let the third time bring luck. Not 
a Russian dancer this time, nor a lady witha 
past, but some nice little thing in her teens, 
old-fashioned and romantic and inexperienced, 
brought up by—well, missionaries in the wilds 
| of Persia.” 

“Sibyl, Sibyl, don’t talk like that! Oh, my 
| darling, I can’t leave you, so brave and 90 
alone!” 

“I have Nonny. I have the King Lear 
|prize. And I have friends—two, I think—to 
whom nothing but treachery to themselves 
would matter. And there’s—God and my 
good sword.” 

She smiled whitely, and he began, in an 
agony of devotion, to besiege her afresh. 

But presently, because her unyielding gentle- 
ness would not change, he was constrained to 
go. He thought it was for this time, but she 
knew she would not let him come back. 





E WAS gone. Charles was gone. Friend- 
ship was a chilly thing. Work and a career 
occupied; they did not warm. 

But something deep down in her was safe. 
Sibyl had learned through everything, through 
all, that she was sure of herself. She had, as 
she had said, God and her good sword. What- 
ever happened, whoever failed, she knew she 
could go through it and go through gallantly. 
She couldn’t be beaten down. Life was hers, 
so long as she knew this. Life was ahead. 

A good deal of time went on after this. 
One of those long, smooth places in life whea 
you suddenly look back and find that time 
has passed and you never knew ; 

She was slow about giving up her work wit 

| the office. But when she found that she really 
| could get enough of the other work to do to sup- 
port herself better than before, she resigned. Her 
life was different, but as rigidly planned. She 
could afford now to put Nonny in a carefully 
| chosen kindergarten, where she would—Sibyl 
faced it deliberately—even as early as this, 
meet little girls who counted. She worked for 
social success for the baby’s sake as she had 
never deigned to work for it for her own. Her 
career came first, of course. But her social 
doings came a close second. Her pretty teas, 
her gay little evening studio affairs, were very 
popular. 
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Happy little hands reach out in ecstasy... big brown 
eyes, enraptured, open wide . . . round little mouths 
gasp “Oh-o-o-o!” 

That our precious ones may know beauty from baby- 
hood let all our gifts be beautiful, valuable, useful for- 
ever—treasures of genuine Sterling Silver; nothing less. 
No finer gifts can be given or received than gifts of 
Sterling. They are exquisite—they are real—marked 
“Sterling” because solid silver through and through. 
True indications of good taste—possessions worthy of 
lasting appreciation. 

STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


Major Israel Foster, famous patriot of 
1872, in giving this Sterling Silver Por- 





ringer to his baby daughter knew that early 
association with beautiful things is the very 
Foundation of good taste. As in 1812 so 
in 1926 Sterling remains the epitome of 
all things beautiful and fine. Such Ster- 
ling awaits you at your jeweler’ s. 





Sterling Silver looks like nothing but itself. Through and through it 
" je “ ” 
ts but one metal—solid silver—therefore mar ked “STERLING . 
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Sort delicate 
baby skin cannot stand 
harsh, impure talcum 


—be careful, eWCother 


Leading physicians and skin 
specialists caution greatcare 
inthe choice of babytalcum. 
There are a few real baby tal- 
cums. They alone areworthy 
of a mother's trust. 

In“Diseases oftheSkins,” 
Dr. Henry W. Stelwagon, a 
very famous skin specialist, declares that 
grittiness must be avoided in .dusting 
powders used for children. 

Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith, another noted 
ysician, in his book “The Care of the 

y,” advises against the use of any 
strongly scented powder for little ones. 

Some powders not intended for baby 
use, are so drying that they increase fric- 
tion and irritation. Others actually burn 
a child’s skin. 

Highly scented talcs intended solely 
for adult use carry too much perfume for 
Baby. It irritates the membranes of the 
child's nose. A headache results. Baby 
cries—and mother doesn’t know why. 


Medical Endorsement 


* Mennen’s was the first borated talcum 
of all. It had, still has, complete endorse- 
ment by the medical profession. For 
nearly 50 years it has been improved con- 
stantly. Nothing has ever taken its place. 
Ask your own physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in our Lab- 
oratories assures the purity and unvary- 
ing high standard of Mennen Borated 
Talcum. Mennen’s is antiseptic. Medicated 
to soothe Baby’s skin—it shields the deli- 
cate skin from friction—absorbs irritating 
moisture. 

Remember this, Mother: Baby talcum 
is good for adult skins. But adult powder 
can’t be depended on for Baby's. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of the 
wonderful Baby Book. Every single page 
is helpful. It guides and counsels each 
phase of Baby’s development. 


—And for Your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your skin as 
for Baby's. Use after the bath. Shower 
body and feet to prevent friction and give 
ease of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough 
orinflamed, apply Mennen 
Baby Ointment. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens 
scales so that scalp may 
be gently, safely cleansed. 
Invaluable in every nursery. 
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The Gallant Lady 


She still saw a good deal of Dr. Mercer. He him. You must accept him as a natural fact 
strayed into her living-room whenever he felt not something breath-taking and tragic if 
like it with the same unconscious air of being you want to have a normal life.” ; 
at home. He was, indeed, an immutable fac- Sibyl was a little stung. Did Charles count 
tor in her life. He had taken poor Tommy that much to her? “Very well, I'll take her.” 
under his charge now, though it was not in the she said defiantly, as perhaps Dr. Will meant 
least his rightful specialty, and through him her to. 


there was some hope of pulling him through. She went to the telephone which Charles 
Also she saw Charles. has been holding all this time, and answered 
It was a twenty-six hours’ journey from the with a careful casualness. 

city where he lived—for he had returned to “This is Sibyl . . . How are you? . , 


their old home—to the city. But every other Oh, we're all right . . . My nurse will be 
week-end he came on, stopped at a hotel, and out tomorrow and next day. I'll bring her 
Nonny was sent him. The first three or four down to you in the morning and get her Mon- 
times he came, Sibyl sent the child with her day—or tonight and Sunday evening.” 


nurse, for she could afford a whole-time nurse “Nonsense,” said Charles, and he, too, was 

now. But there came a time when the sum- casual. “Leave her for the usual length of 

mons fell on the nurse’s time off. time. I can nursemaid her as well as I ever 
Sibyl had just returned from a matinée with could.” 

Clara, Dr. Mercer, and Nonny; a great occa- “Very well,” said Sibyl, and stepped from 

sion, because the costumes and settings were the ’phone, still looking defiantly at Dr. Will, 

Sibyl’s own, They were all discussing it He only smiled and held Nonny up for the 


eagerly, together in Sioyl’s living-room. Hers conversation with her father that she de- 
was actually a profession now. She had manded. She might fling herself on the breast 
arrived. People from her home-town called of this one and that one with charming little 
her up when they came on, and other people phrases of spontaneous affection—and mean 
gave affairs at which she was a feature. And— them—but she loved Charles as faithfully and 
much more of a proof—she had all the work forgot him as little as if she had been twenty, 


she could do. not five. 

They were discussing the page about her 
that had just appeared in a current magazine; O IN another hour Sibyl lifted Nonny out ot 
photographs of two of her sett ngs of successful a taxi before Charles’ hotel. He was watch- 


plays, and of herself and Nonny, posed by an ing on the steps. Nonny, who had been used to 
insistent photographer, as what Clara called the routine all winter, uttered a joyous, mat- 


“blatant'y domestic.” ter-of-course scream and flung herself at her 
‘It wasn’t a bungalow apron and a chafing father like a cannon-ball. Sibyl followed, 
dish, at least,” Sibyl defended herself. carrying the little suitcase. Looking up from 


“Might nearly as well have been. Nonny _ the child, lifting her in his arms, he saw Sibyl 
showing you Mr. Monk, and you gazing down, and flushed deeply under his fair skin. He 
that maternal that you might have been born came down the steps to meet her very quietly 
and bred in Hollywood! and unmovedly, except for the betraying 


But Sibyl retorted that Clara was jealous fiysh. She spoke to him with the same careful 
because she hadn’t thought out a pose herself calm and handed him the bag. 


involving an ‘ absoballylu.ely new idea,” and “You’re sure you can manage?”’ she asked. 
Clara, whose pet phrase this indubitably was, (It was silly to keep to a manner of distance 
sat down on the rug to give way better to with Charles. You can’t with a man you've 
heartfe't aughter. s * _. lived and eaten and slept with for six years.) 

“Never mind, Clara,” Dr. Mercer said “Sure,”’ he said, smiling. ‘Thank you for 
solemnly, ‘‘you shall pose me when I isolate _ byinging her.” 
my new germ, with the germ sitting on my “Good-by, Nonny. Be a good girl,” said 
hand looking up into my face.” Sibyl, and turned to go. 

But here Nonny took a hand. She was tired 

HEY were al’ in the state known as “gale,” and over-excited anyway from the matinée, 

which comes often to children and once ina and she knew perfectly well that a scene ina 
while blessedly to grown people who know each _ public place had a better chance of success 
other well enough to play together as children than anywhere else. She stamped and pre- 
can; laughing at each other and all they said, pared to scream, one eye on the passers-by. 
no matter how silly it was. They shrieked “Want Sibyl to come, too! Want Sibyl to 
again at Dr. Will’s joke. Nonny, laughing . put me to bed! Won’t have Charles put me 
harder than any one, threw herself at him in to bed—want Sibyl or Eveline!” 
one of her gusts of demonstrativeness, regard- “You're behaving like a naughty, bad-man- 
less of her pink chiffon poke. It was while nered little girl,” said her mother, but they 
Sibyl, in the interest of the poke, was detach- steered her with one accord into the lobby, 
ing hei, that the telephone rang and Clara where she would be easier to manage than on 


answered it. the steps. 

“C’est votre mari,” said Clara, covering the Management was impossible. She was off 
receiver and avoiding English because of on one of her rare but very bad tantrums. 
Nonny. “Honor, remember, if I do as you ask, 

But Nonny, as regards that much French, _ shall have to punish you when you come back.” 
was in the position of a dog who has heard She subsided with perfect calm after one 
w-a-l-k spelled till he knows it as well as the short scream—more, indeed, said Charles 
original word. She released Dr. Mercer, afterward, like a toot. “I'll be good if you ll 
swinging back on his arm. take my napkin off and on, and put me to 

“Oh, it’s Charles! Sibyl, I want to go see bed,” she said immovably. 

Charles now!” She adjusted herself for another howl. 

“Not till tomorrow, dear. Oh, Dr. Will, “On my honor, I didn’t put her up to It, 


what shall I do? I forgot all about it and let Charles said whimsically, “but give her her way, 


| Eveline off.” Sibyl. It won’t hurt you for once, and if you 


“I’d take her,” said Clara, as distressed, “but don’t I’ll have a smali demon to deal with all 
I have that ‘Oats’ thing—” day tomorrow. What is the matter with 

“Could Miss Carré take hei?” Dr. Willasked. her?” 

“What about a messenger-boy?” suggested “T forgot about this being your week-end 
Clara. and took her to a matinée. No nap, said 

But Sibyl was aghast. Only a hardened Sibyl. “Very well, Nonny. Remember, if I 
New Yorker, she said, who battened on mes- stay, you have no Mr. Monk to sleep with and 
senger boys, would have suggested it. no desserts for three days.” a 

“Take her yourself, Sibyl,” said Dr. Mercer. This should have worked. Usually it did. 
It was not a suggestion; it was a definite de- But not now. 


‘mand. “You can’t spend your life avoiding “All right, muvver dear,” said Nonny with 
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FAB will help remove almost any 


Never Mind 
If Candle Grease Does Drop... 











spot or stain from treasured fabrics 


The room was filled with shad- 
ows. One by one, as the maid 
lit the tapers, the shadows 
glided out. They crept high 
along the wall. Or touched the 
old crested silver as it lay on the 
dining cloth of creamy Irish lace. 
Suddenly. . .theshadows swirled, 
danced. On the old lace cloth 
...a drop of candle grease! 
But for all the shadows on the 
wall, there was no trace of one 
upon the face of the maid. It 
was annoying, but not damag- 
ing. Upstairs was a large-sized 
box of FAB. In ten minutes 
with FAB suds the spot would 
be gone. 

And it was! The blunt edge ot 
a knife took off most of the 
hardened grease. Still more was 
removed by gently rubbing with 
cold lard. Then into warm FAB 
suds went the remaining stained 
spot. 


The thick top suds she patted 


again and again on the stain. 
Carefully rinsed, the lace was 
then gently eased to shape — it 
was ready for the table again 
with not a single thread harmed. 


It takes such a little FAB to 
make a generous suds... that’s 


Take off a part of the 
candle grease with the 
blunt edge of a knife 







Wash in warm FAB 
suds. Then rinse and 
gently case to shape. 


why it’s economical for every- 
day washing. 


Washing Recipe No. 16 


When there are children—there are 
sure to be spots on the dining room 
rug. The two go hand in hand, un- 
less the mother of the family has 
learned this simple washing recipe. 
Remove all loose dirt. Put a cloth 
under the portion of the rug to be 
washed .. . this protects the floor 
from dampness. With a brush and 
heavy FAB suds rub the spotted 
portion. Work with a circular mo- 
tion, forcing the lather into the nap, 
but not through to the foundation 
weave. Use only the top suds. 


Sponge repeatedly with a cloth 
wrung out of clear warm water. 
While the rug is drying, brush with 
the nap. The rug will look like new. 
One woman who used to spend eight 
dollars every year to have a Chinese 
blue rug dry cleaned, now gets 
equally good results with a few 
cents worth of FAB. 


Write to me about your washing 
problems. I will be glad to help you. 


Spot el 


COLGATE & CO., 105 Hudson St., Jersey N.J 


Upon the receipt of 2 cents—we will 
send you a sample box of FAB. 


—— 





FAB—the first syllable in FABric—the 


word in washing 
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her best angelhood, relaxing her features and 

ing up lovingly. 
aA ave in. She avoided Charles’ eyes 
and he hers. She broke down first. A sense 
of humor is a diabolical thing at times. She 
could see his mouth twitching, and she knew 
exactly how his mind was working. 

“Qh, say it, Charles,” she said. 
‘Baby hands!’ ” 

They both gave in to their laughter. 

“Well, I can’t help it,” he said. 
think that!” 

“They ought to be well slapped,” she said, 
smiling ruefully. 

He stood still, the child on one arm, the bag 
dangling easily from the other hand. Charles 
would have carried home washing as if it were 
a swagger-stick, Jim had used to say admir- 
ingly. But he was pallid in spite of his laughter 
a moment before. 

“Can’t we be friendly, as if everything was 
all right, at dinner, as it used to be?” he asked 
wistfully. “Just once.” 


T? HER horror Sibyl found her eyes wet. 
She nodded. 

And then—really, he and Nonny were so like 
in their little ways, she thought with amused 
vexedness—his whole face flashed into bright- 
ness. He turned away with an equally tri- 
umphant baby in his arms, in the direction 
of the elevator. 

“Back in five minutes,” said he. 

“Sibyl staying?”’ demanded Nonny. 

“Oh, yes. Sibyl is staying,” he said with 
careful casualness. 

She went out and paid for and sent off her 
taxi, which had been expensively waiting 
through the whole colloquy. Then she came 
back and waited for Nonny and Charles. She 
had a feeling of having slipped without her 
will further than she wished. But, after all, 
it was so harmless—and they wanted it so— 

It was like one of the dreams she had used 
to have after she first parted from Charles. 
She’d used to dream that everything was all 
right, and nothing had happened, and they 
were laughing together again 

They sat at a table in the corner of the din- 
ing-room—Charles had thoughtfully chosen 
an inconspicuous place—and devoted them- 
selves for the first ten minutes to restraining 
Nonny, all too anxious to try another sally 
for her own way, since the first had been so 
successful. She calmed down with the first 
spoonful of soup, however. And both she 
and Charles, having had their way, were most 
charming. Nonny accepted meekly the food 
so aggravatingly different from that which her 
father and mother were having. She ate with 
a careful attention (she pointed out the fact) 
to not spattering which brought upon her the 
admiration of all the near-by diners and most 
of the passing waiters. Charles proceeded to 
relate all the gossip he knew of his home town, 
which, in spite of the fact that he had not 
long returned to it, was considerable. 

_“The old Players’ genuflects at the men- 
ton of your name, of course,” he told her. 
“They feel that They Made you What you 
Are Today—and I might as well break it 
to you, my dear, they’ve photographed your 
old settings and scenery in ‘Hedda,’ and 
somebody's done an article on you for a theater 
magazine, intimate reminiscences with photo- 
graphs of us and the old house and Arvor and 
Laura and all. You know the sort of thing. 
Celebrated native daughter i 

“Where on earth they got Laura—” Sibyl 
mused irrelevantly. Then, awakening to the 
significances of this: “Good gracious! What 
do they think—” 

“About us? They are not sure whether it is 
4 separation or a complete divorce. The idea 
seems to be that I wouldn’t let you express 
yourself, so you went to the city to have a 
career. And—” Charles smiled, in spite of 
what he had been saying—“I understand a 

appy home or so is trembling on its founda- 
Hons in imitation of you.” 


“Caption: 


“T did 


The Gallant Lady 


Sibyl stared at him, her own mouth twitch- 


ng. 

“Good heavens! It couldn’t have been.a 
very fundamentally happy home—whose?” 

“Well, Elinor Comstock’s for one. She—” 

In spite of all Elinor had done to be nasty 
to Sibyl, in spite of the seriousnesses that lay 
behind, Sibyl burst into laughter. 

“Oh, oh—don’t tell me that, Charles Logan! 
She—she stencils sofa cushions!” 

“Yes,” said Charles solemnly. ‘And she is | 
understood to feel hampered in her stenciling 
by marriage to such an extent that she thinks 
of following you to the city, to stencil without 
any Jim to fetter her. She was always, it 
seems, one of your closest and most kindred 
spirits.” 

“She would be,” said Sibyl with resignation. 
“She’s written me quantities of devoted let- 
ters, invited me back to visit her, and all but 
demanded to come and stay with me.”’ 

“A sweet home girl,’”’ said Charles, laughing. 

Suddenly they stopped talking. They had 
been going on in a sort of half-conscious play- 
ing at old times, gay and excited. As if some- | 
thing had happened—though nothing had— | 
all at once there was nothing more for either | 
of them to say. They averted their eyes | 
nearly in terror. The air was thick with all 
they were not saying. Sibyl recovered herself | 
first and began talking again feverishly, asking 
questions she had asked before about Charles’ 
work; following them up with stories of her | 
own present life—Clara, Tommy, Dr. Mercer, 
the people she came in contact with at the 
theaters, Nonny’s school, the last party she 
had given. He answered her a little at random. 
Presently he, too, came to a realization of the 
curtain of thought she was trying to break, 
and talked himself in the same desperate way 
about anything and everything. Neither 
heard much of what the other said. At length 
the meal was done, and Sibyl took the keys 
and went up to put Nonny to bed. 

Nonny, of course—such being the custom of 
children—took twice as long as usual to go off. 
Sibyl sitting by her, had more time to think 
than she cared for. Finally the child was | 
as'eep, and her mother turned to go. Charles 
had two rooms, a small one for Nonny and a | 
somewhat larger one for h mself. As she rose 
from the child’s bed, she heard him enter his | 
own room from the corridor. He came and 
stood in the doorway. 

“You dropped your handbag in the dining- 
room,” he said, holding it out. 

She tiptoed over to take t. 

He stood away from her and said very | 
quietly, “You don’t think you'll ever change 
your mind?” 

She shook her head. “I must go now,’ 
she said hurriedly, and hastened downstairs. 

She was down three flights before she re 
membered that she could have rung for the 
elevator. 


DR. MERCER was gone, of course, when 
she came back, but she telephoned him. 

“Take me somewhere,” she said nervously. 
“T’m restless—let’s go to a cabaret or a movie 
or something terribly silly—”’ 

He asked no questions. Dr. Mercer was 
not given to that. ‘“There’s a serial I'd like 
to follow, downtown,” he said guilelessly, | 
“if you don’t care what it is.” 

Sibyl laughed a little as she assented. She 
knew what sort it would be, and it was. 
“The more blood-and-thunder the better,”’ she 
told him. 

She saw him uncomplainingly, accordingly, 
though a most atrocious instalment of a most 
atrocious picture, compact of hairbreadth 
escapes, precipices, villains, diamonded million- 
airesses in roomfuls of ornate furniture, to such 
an extent that Sibyl laughed hysterically 
through the whole thing, while Dr. Will sat 
interested and oblivious, as enraptured as the 
small boys around him. 

He came in with her and sat down for a 
pipe’s length of time, as he said. Sibyl threw 
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The Gallant Lady 


her hat on a chair and wandered restlessly 
still around the room. Finally he halted her. 

“‘What’s the matter, child?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, I do. 
seeing Charles—”’ 

He said nothing He continued to look at 
her forgetfully. And his face, as he watched 
her, told so much that Sibyl came to him 
suddenly, swept by an impulse, a feeling, that 
seemed to make her speak without her will. 

“Dr. Will, what did you mean once, when 
you said I mustn’t kiss you?” 

“My dear, I told you in so many words what 
I meant. I care too much about you to be 
tormented by scraps of what I can’t have.” 

She faced him squarely, standing above him 
in the yellow light. 

“Why can’t you have it?” 


It was a strain 


E TOOK her hand and drew her quietly to 

the seat opposite him. 
“Sibyl,” he said, “if I thought I’d make you 
happy, I would snatch at you. But I think 


| you are using me as a barrier between yourself 


| should go back?’ 


’ 


and Charles Logan.’ 
She faced that honestly. “Even if I am—as 
fond of you as you know I am—”’ 
“Aren’t you fonder of him?” 
“IT don’t know that! 


’ 


You think I 


He smiled a little. 

“I’m to go back—to be made an honest 
woman of—because he is the ‘father of my 
child,’ because I need his sheltering name— 
Oh, Dr. Will, I didn’t think that of you!” 

“You needn’t. It isn’t true. Listen to 
me.” He spoke without much change of 
accent or expression. “I love you more than I 
ever thought I could love any woman. If I 
thought it was kind to you I’d snatch at you, 
as I told you. It isn’t. Nor to Logan. It 
isn’t that you need him, if it comes to that. 
It’s he needs you.” 

“Charles?” she said incredulously. 

Charles—debonair, easy-going, prosperous 
Charles? She laughed a little. 

“Yes, Charles. He needs your force, your 
stamina, the clear-cut ideas of wrong and right 


| you’ve gained by being forced up against this 


| a hundred would have had. 


situation. He needs to live with a wife whom 
he loves and who loves him, and who can show 
him something because she knows it herself. 
Who can make him see that even if phrases 
that mean eternal verities have been hack- 
neyed and parodied, the verities, the ethical 
valuations, are as much there as if they’d not 
been laughed over.” 

“T don’t know that I know all that.” 

“Sibyl, you’ve learned exactly that, and 
acted on it. You’ve had a strength and gal- 
lantry in your trouble that not one woman in 
But it’s possible 
to let those excellent qualities degenerate into 
foolish pride.” 

“I suppose you’re going to tell me next that 
he’s ‘the father of my child,’”’ she said bitterly. 

“But,” said Dr. Will mildly, “isn’t he?” 

And suddenly on the heels of the hackneyed 
phrase came to her a flood of all the things it 
did mean to her. 

“Don’t be conventional, dear,’ Dr. Will 
said. “He wants you back, and it is the best 
thing for Nonny, and you want to go back. 
It would be the common sense thing from 


| every point of view, and—what most common 


While Witch: 


sense things aren’t—pleasant—except for me! 
If you did love me best, I’d help myself to 
you like Young Lochinvar. But I know you 
better than any one else ever did, for various 
reasons. And I know that the fact of Charles’ 
being the baby’s father gives him an advantage 
where you are concerned that no other man 
can win out over. You are temperamentally 
faithful, child, and you had better make the 
best of it.” 

“I was going to marry Malcolm,” she flared 
up, “and I’ve flung myself at your head. 
I think I’m horribly polygamous.”’ 


“You could marry some one else. But he’d 


be second-best. I want you to have first-best.” 

She stared at him. 

“You wish to be always the donor, not the 
recipient—being very proud. Very well—you 
will give more than you can take with Logan, 
He worships you and always will—men don’t 
get over you, my dear. And without you he 
will be only a part of what he can be with 
you. I have seen something of him this win- 
ter. You’re strong, Sibyl, and I’m strong, 
Strong people can’t marry each other; there 
are toofewofthem. With all Logan’s capacity 
and lovableness, he hasn’t many safeguards 
besides you. And—you love him the best.” 

But Sibyl was crying uncontrollably against 
Dr. Will’s knees. She could see his hurt, 
tense face. 

“Don’t try to be so good,” she sobbed. 
“Oh, don’t!” 

“But isn’t it true?” he said. 

She glanced up at the harsh-lined, steady 
face, at the kind and steadfast eyes that did 
not know they showed their pain, and nodded 
the tears slipping down her face still. 

“You mustn’t be unhappy about it, my 
dear,” he said. ‘Whether I could have you 
or not, you have given me something I needed 
very badly. You’ve given me courage. I’m 
daring to do what I’ve wanted to do all my 
life and been cowed out of doing by the feeling 
that I ought to give Lulu and Agnes all they 
wanted. I’m taking a general practice in a 
country town.” 

Sibyl stared, aghast, forgetting her own 
problems. “Oh, Dr. Will, all your wonderful 
capacities!” 

He smiled, shaking his head. 
for the small town, my dear. 
titioners are becoming too few, and _ their 
standards are too low. And I always hated 
all the fussing and fawning at the office 
When I studied medicine it was because I 
wanted to help. There’s no help to the 
bodies and souls of men in a gilt-edged spe- 
cialized city practice.” 

The handling of humanity—the first-hand 
dealing with human souls and bodies—yes, it 
was unmistakably a prospect that made Dr. 
Mercer happy. Sibyl began to understand. 
He had been out of place in the urbane, money- 
getting business Dr. Mossop ran. All the 
while the man’s hunger for helping was un- 
satisfied. It was more to him to help and love 
humanity than to give any individualized love, 
perhaps. The increased strain of the work he 
proposed would be as nothing compared to the 
relief to him of being ab!e to give. 

They sat together, talking quietly, till late. 

“T’ll call him,” Dr. Will said finally. “And 
tell him—may I?—to come and see you to- 
morrow.” 

“He won’t be awake, will he?” 
precipitate. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dr. Mercer quietly. “He 
hasn’t been sleeping well lately. He reads till 
two and three in the morning.” 

She looked at him a little surprised. Charles 
had turned to Dr. Mercer then, or Mercer's 
passion for helping had made him seek out 
Charles. She did not ask which. Exhausted 
by her tears, she let Mercer put the call 
through there and then. And something in 
her that had been restless, unsatisfied, through 
everything, was quiet, now that the thing was 
settled—now that she was to return. 


“All the better 
General prac- 


It seemed so 


HE sent the nursemaid for Nonny before 

the hour of Charles’ coming approached, 
with orders to keep her out for at least 
two hours. It would be hard enough with- 
out having the child about. ‘She walked 
up and down, trying to hold herself in- 
wardly steady. Outwardly as she repassed 
the long, old mirror which hung between 
the front windows—she could see that 
there was no sign of stress beyond a bright 
spot of color high on each cheek. She 
went on moving restlessly around the room, 
stopping occasionally at the glass to make some 
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First the spray of leaves, then the 
besom, then the broom, then the vac- 
uum cleaner, So has the hardest phase 
of woman's household work been car- 
ried steadily onward into higher and 
easier spheres 

Now still another development appears 
—startling, revolutionary — the clean- 
ing principle called “Positive Agita- 
tion. 

Perfected in the new Hoover, it lifts 
home cleaning to yet new levels of 
ease and certainty — registering per- 
haps a greater advance than anything 
that has gone before. 


If you have not seen the new Hoover 
you have a treat in store. It is unlike 


THE HOOVER 


SCOMPAN YT , 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + 





anything else. New, original, spectac- 
ular, it surpasses even the standard- 
design Hoover in such important 
particulars as these: 


For the first time, it makes possible 
“Positive Agitation” of floor 
coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordinary clean- 
ing time, it beats out and sweeps 
up from carpetings an average of 
131% more dirt. 


> It is an even greater rug-saver; the 
oftener a carpet is cleaned with a 
Hoover the longer that carpet will 
wear. 

t It is virtually service-proof, every 


NOR T i 


part, including the new motor, re- 
quiring no oiling. 


It increases the efficiency of its re- 
markable dusting tools because of 
its 50% stronger suction. 


Its exclusive dust- and germ-proof 
bag is now washable. 


Its form and finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature in- 
sures greater operating ease. 


Authorized Hoover Dealers are exhib- 
iting the new Hoover now. And re- 
markable as it is, they are delivering 
it for only $6.25 down, with the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments. 


CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


“She HOOVER °° 


PS + as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 
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Hot or Cold- 


Foods fried in Wesson Oil 
are Wholesome and 


Delicious 











Most fried foods are served to us 
piping hot, and of course the way 
to judge a food is to find how it 
tastes when we are ready to eat it. 
But the real test of a frying fat is 
how the fried food tastes after it 
has set a while and become cold. 
Then’s when a fat really shows its 
character. If you want to see how 
good cold fried foods can be, taste 
doughnuts and cold chicken which 
have been fried in Wesson Oil. 
Whether hot or cold, foods fried 
in Wesson Oil are wholesome and 
delicious. 

Wesson Oil is economical, too, 
especially for deep frying. Most 
cooking fat has to be thrown away 
after you use it a few times, but not 
so Wesson Oil. Strain it to remove 
any crumbs, and you can use it time 
and time again. It will not absorb 
odors, not even fish or onions— 
and it is almost as fresh and good 


the last time you use it as the first. 
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The Gallant Lady 


mechanical adjustment of her hair, or put 
on powder or brush it off. She tried to sit 
down and read, but the moment her attention 
was ofi herself she found herself rising to her 
feet again and pacing. 

His ring came finally at the exact moment— 
that was so like Charles!—that it should have 
done. 

“Come up, please,” her voice said coolly and 
steadily. 

She hung up the little receiver and went to 
stand by the door. It all seemed like an in- 
finite extension of time till the moment when 
he rang again and she opened to him. 

They faced each other, two smiling, con- 
trolled people. For a moment neither spoke. 
Charles shut the door behind him and laid his 
hat and cane down with the same mechanical 
carefulness—Sibyl recognized it—with which 
she had been moving about before he came. 
They stood quite still, apart, but the air was 
passionate and electric. 

“What—what did Dr. Will say—’”’ she asked 
foolishly, feeling that an invisible hand held 
her throat tight. 

This was harder than it had been to tell him 
she was going. Harder than saying she was 
engaged to Malcolm Norton. 

““He—he said you wanted to see me. 
said—” 

Yes, it was hard for Charles to speak, too. 
That made things a little easier. She could 
have gone on leaving the approach to him, 
but after all, that wasn’t fair. 

“Yes. He made me see—” 

“T’ve been hoping ever since,’ Charles in- 
terrupted her passionately, “hoping that an 
incredible thing could happen, that there was 
a chance I might get back again everything 
that makes my life worth living—” 

He was making it easy for her, after all. 
Had not Charles always made everything 
easy for her? She came nearer to him. 

“If we really are as much as that to you— 
oh, Charles, I’ve been too hard, and I’ve been 
too proud. If—if you want us back—you 
can have us—loving you.” 

He had her in his arms before she was half 
through. She had forgotten how strong, how 
kind, Charles’ arms were. For a little while 
neither of them spoke at all. 

If they had glided into a gay, light love, long 
ago, when they had married, noiselessly, 
scarcely knowing or feeling the depths, it was 
not so now. This reunion had the intensity 
that those two careless laughing young people 
had never known. 


He 


: HAT made you, you wonderful love?” he 

demanded after a little, drawing her down 

by him on the sofa. He kept his arm around 

her still, as if, he told her, she might vanish. 

“For when I’ve dreamed about you this 
way, you always have vanished,” he said. 

She tried for the light way of the old Sibyl— 
a little tremulously. “I wasn’t made,” she 
said. “I was diagnosed. Dr. Will explained 
to me how I really felt. He said that all my 
fighting you off was pride, and he showed me 
that if I had any sense I would do the sensible 
thing—”’ 

“I'd rather,” he said wistfully, “that you 
didn’t do it for sensibleness. But I'll take 
you any way I can get you—” 

“Do you think that’s all it is?”’ she asked. 
“Look and see.” 

“No,” he said. “Though how under heaven 
you can care, after what I did to you and the 
baby—good God, to let me come back you 
must love me!” 

“Yes,” she said very low. 

The bell rang, and they sprang apart as if 
they had been young lovers. But it was only 
the nurse with Nonny. 

“Tt began to rain, so I brought her back—” 
Eveline began, cut short and made wide-eyed by 
| Nonny’s shriek of joy as she ran to her father. 
| He gathered her up tightly. Eveline, sen- 
‘sitive to emotion as most colored people are, 


slipped away, and Charles, the child in his 
arms, came back to Sibyl on the sofa. 

“T can’t ever make it up to her,” he said ina 
low voice over Nonny’s little, delighted, rest- 
less head. 

There was such sudden pain in his eyes that 
Sibyl leaned forward and put her arms around 
them both. 

“She need never think or know, darling,” 
she said. “And—” she spoke more lightly— 
“even if she ever does know, I can speak for 
us both that we would rather have you belong- 
ing to us, no matter what you did, than any- 


body else that was a plaster saint! Indeed— 
we've proved it, my dear!” 

Courage—ethical values—the love that 
would make Charles or mar him. She saw 


now that she had these to give, as she saw his 
quick reassurance at her comfort. But she 
knew, too, that he had things to give her that 
would keep her what she never could be with- 
out him. That sunny, strong, gay presence 
she had missed so long—oh, why think or de- 
fine? They belonged to each other. She was, 
as Dr. Mercer had told her, unalterably in 
her feelings Charles’ wife. She had been in 
her heart, through all her resentment. Even 
through her refuge with Malcolm, her 
attempted refuge with Will Mercer. And now 
that her arms were around him and their 
child, she knew that she was happy, completed, 
at peace, as she had never been before; as she 
could never be with any other man, any other 
life . 


“ALMOST there,”’ Charles said, standing up 

to get their coats from the rack of the com- 
partment, while Sibyl held Nonny firmly, lest 
she should escape and dash, screaming with 
excitement, down the aisle. 

She was with Charles. She was going back 
with him to the old place, to the old gayeties, 
the old quick, understanding laughters. She 
was to slip back into the round again, back 
with her mother and her husband and her 
child, perhaps her children. 

But it was a higher round of the spiral of 
life. It was not the same. And it was not 
the return to all that had been so dear and 
desirable that made Siby] smile as she turned 
to her husband. Not even having his love 
surrounding her once more, wonderful and 
needful as a man’s love is to a woman. Not 
the fact that she had her work still, the work 
which meant that her life would always be a 
varied one, impossible to narrow to one set of 
interests or to one place. All these things 
were good. Everything was being given back 
to her in one of those sweeps of the returning 
tide which life sometimes vouchsafes after 
the lowest moment of the ebb has passed. 

She knew she was strong now. She knew 
she was real. She took with both hands, with 
more than her old capacity for happiness, all 
the old good things again. But more than any- 
thing else to her was the inward certainty that 
something stronger than her old self was behind 
her now, that if trouble came again, bitter 
though it might be, she would be equal to 
facing it bravely and with strength. She 
wanted so to give, now! Why, all her life she 
had wanted to give! All the “passion for 
self-expression,’ as it was fashionable to call 
it, that had led her to the place she had now 
in her profession had only been a desire to 
give out. And she could give now as she had 
never done before. . 

“Put your coat on, darling,” Charles said 
to her, holding it for her. 

“T am looking forward,” said Nonny, un 
expectedly and impressively, “to meeting my 
old dog Arvor.” . 

They glanced at each other above Nonnys 
little bright head, and, as in the old time, 
laughed together. The last scrap of the 
strangeness between them slipped away with 
that quick old-time laughter, half admiration, 
over the child. The old friendship, the o 
merriment, but so much more! 
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health and vigor 
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Diamond Crystal 


In using advertisements see page 6 


You will eat more fresh vegeta- 
bles and fruits this summer, 
and thereby give your body the 
titamines and minerals which 
build health and vigor, if you are 
particular about the salt you use. 


The true function of salt is to 
bring out the natural flavors in 
foods. If the salt is pure and mild, 
it stimulates the delicate nerves of 
taste to a true appreciation of the 
food itself—it makes a melon taste 
sweeter, for instance. It creates a 
natural craving for natural foods. 


Ordinary salt,containing impurities, 
is harsh, often bitter— you taste the 
salt rather than the food. Pure salt is 
mild—you are hardly conscious of the 
taste of salt. 


This salt is mild 


Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” is mild because of its purity. 
It is refined by a special process, owned 
exclusively by Diamond Crystal, 
which removes impurities and gives 
you salt in the form of pure, sterilized, 
quick-dissolving flakes. 


Use Diamond Crystal on fresh veg- 
etables and fruits. Compare it with 
the salt you are now using. Ask your 
grocer for Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt (there is no other Shaker Salt) in 
the round, handy-pouring cartons. 
Diamond Crystal may also be had in 
boxes and in sanitary cotton bags. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, since 1887 makers of “The Salt 
that’s a// Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 
cal authorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 
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FREE May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and the in- 
teresting and helpful booklet, “101 Uses for 


Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 
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Diamonp Crystat Satr Co., i 
Dept. 108, St. Clair, Mich. i 

i Yes: send me the trial package and booklet, free. | 
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For roofing, insist on ARMCO 
Ingot Iron. 
power to resist rust, and its pro- 
tective zinc coating gives it double 
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ou ll save money some day— 
if you read now what this sign means 


8 pe and day, rust, the relentless destroyer 
of metal, is attacking your home. Gutters, 
leaders, flashing, cornices—all weather-exposed 
metal—provide a big target. 

If they are not made of iron that wards off rust, 
they won’t last long. Perhaps even now, every 
rain shows leaks in yourgutters and downspouts. 

When you repair, or when you build, give the 
job to the Ingot Iron man in your neighborhood. 
You can easily identify his shop by the Ingot 
Iron sign reproduced above. He will save you 
money, for his work lasts. He prefers to use 
Armco Ingot Iron on all 
his sheet-metal jobs. 
Armco Ingot Iron is the 
purest iron made. Practi- 
cally free from the foreign 


Its purity gives it the 


protection. 





















substances that cause or- 
dinary iron and steel to 
rust, Armco Ingot Iron 
outlasts other metal, of 
similar cost. 

Its use is true economy. 








Cornices, to last 
overa long period 
of years, must re- 
sist the ravages of 


rust. 


Ingot Iron, being 









Any extra cost is nothing compared to the 
money it will save you by doing away with 
frequent repairs. 

The same purity that gives Armco Ingot 
Iron its long life enables this metal to take 
a coat of zinc that is purer than the galva- 
nizing on steel. And so it is doubly protected 
against rust — first by its purity, then by its 
perfect zinc coating. 

If you have any doubt as to whether it is 
worth while to insist on Armco Ingot Iron, 
remember this: Sixty cents of every dollar on 
a sheet-metal job is spent for labor, regardless 
of what material is used. Invest that labor 
in Armco Ingot Iron that will last, rather 
than in an ordinary metal that will rust. See 
the man who owns the 
Ingot Iron Shop in your 
neighborhood for your 
next sheet-metal job. 


THE 
AMERICAN ROLLINGMILLCO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Export) The Armco International 
Corporation - Middletown, Ohio 


Cable Address— Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 





Rain causes rust. Rust causes 

leaks. Leaks cause trouble and 

expense. Avoid this by using 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. 





ARMCO 





practically free 

from the umpurities that cause 

rust, is the longest lasting metal 
you can buy at this price 








ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 
The Purest lron Made 


“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring sheet-metal work by asking this question. 





More and more owners and builders 
are epectiving ARMCO Ingot Iron 
for skylights, window frames, etc.— 
wherever metal must fight weather. 
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The Gallant Lady 


She laid her hand on his impulsively. He 
held it close and tight . . . He did need her. 
She was so glad he needed her, it made her 
love him more. And—she needed him—she 
must never let him forget that. She must 
build up his courage with that. 

His mouth was a little set under the cropped 
mustache—was it a little hard, perhaps, coming 
back where all this had happened to them, 
going through the nine days’ wonder? Men 
hated it so much more than women— 

She mustn’t do the selfish, petty thing so 
many women do. She must not try to make 
sure of Charles by keeping him hurt, keeping 
him kneeling. The feeling that he showed now 





alittle, of being unsure of her, that she granted | 


everything from a height—even in that she 


would have courage. She made her final | 


gallant gift. 

“J love you more than I ever did,” she said 
unasked, softly, above the child. 

They were almost in now. But there in the 
compartment—he might have done it, per- 
haps, no matter where they had been—he 
crushed her very close, kissing her silently for 
all answer. ‘There were tears in his eyes. 

THe END 


Smart Designs Adapted to 
Old or New Frocks 


(Continued from page 73) 


admired by her comrades, the girl is free 
from the self-consciousness of being inappro- 
priately dressed. 

On the opening page of this article, among 
the illustrations showing a number of useful 
frocks for the student’s outfit, is a tailored 
wrap-around cloth dress suitable for the class- 
room and traveling. In making this, advan- 
tage was taken of the extra length and width 
of acoat dress of a larger size, which overlapped 
to the hip. Linen of a darker shade made the 
detachable cuffs and vest, but cr*pe de Chine 
would have served as well. 

The slightly bloused afternoon frock illus 
trated was the outcome of recutting and com 
bining two gowns of good color combination 
which were left-overs of a former season. The 
unnecessary length of the former skirt made 
possible the two upper tiers, as well as the 
deep band at the bottom of the new skirt. 

For evening, vivid or gaily-flowered chiffons 
or georgettes, laces, cr pes, and the beguiling 
new tafletas of soft and supple weave offer a 
wide choice. The sketch on the left of the 
group at the bottom of page 73 shows how a 
favorite flowered chiffon of a former vogue was 
remodeled. The waist and crushed girdle, 
when ripped up, were found to be cut in one, 
the skirt being cut separately. This allowed 
for the lengthened bodice and slightly gathered 
skirt in the front. A smart diagonal line joins 
the waist and skirt in back. 

At the extreme right of the group at the 
bottom of the page is a lovely frock for the girl 
of less mature years. It may be developed in 
talleta, organdy, or crépe de Chine. 

After frocks, we think of the wraps to be 
worn with them, for they may make or mar 
the smart effect of anensemble. Fortunate in 
deed is she who is the proud possessor of a 
beautiful shawl. Just as enviable is the ownei 
of a large square of beautiful brocade or metal 
cloth, from which one of the new scarf evening 
Wraps (such as illustrated at the bottom of 
page 73) may be made. This particular wrap 
Was made from a forty-inch square of brocade 
bordered with a wide, double fold of chiffon 
his latest version of the scarf is extremely chic, 
and for the light-weight evening wrap there is 
nothing newer or smarter. Many combina- 
lions of materials may be used for these wraps, 
such as satins or chiffons of contrasting colors, 
or of two shades of the same color. These 
scarfs measure about a yard and a half square 
when they are completed. 











































































“When You Duy 
a Maylag 


HEN you buy a Maytag it will not be 

because of any claims made for it by the 

manufacturer, nor because of anything a 
Maytag dealer or salesman may say. 


When you buy a Maytag it will be because 
the Maytag has proven to you, in your own 
home, on your own washing, that you cannot 
afford to be without it. 


Before you buy a Maytag, test it first. Phone 
any Maytag dealer. He will gladly send a Maytag 
to your home without expense to you or obliga- 
tion of any kind. If the Maytag doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
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Ashstand 


The Ashless 






This shows how 
all smokers’ ret 
use drops down 
the tube to the 
air-tight 
where it is im- 
prisoned and 
smothered. 


Non- Tipping — Non- Spilling 
Ashless Odorless 


Now smokers simply drop their 
matches, ashes and stubs into 
Smokador. This debris is instantly dis- 
patched through Smokador's bottomless 
tray and hollow tube to the air-tight base 
where it remains for convenient disposal. 


It Keeps the Place Clean 
Smokador frees you from that 
offensive smokers’ refuse which 
has always been the bane of cleanliness and 
safety. And if knocked over, Smokador 
just bobs up again— nothing is spilled or 
Goshen, nothing is soiled or burned. 

It Prevents Fires 
Snuffer Clips hold idle “smokes”, 
which, if forgotten, burn up to the 
clip and the clip snuffs them out ! 


Five Colors To Choose From 
Dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, olive 
green, willow green. Price: $10.50 deliv- 
ered east of the Mississippi; $11, west. 
Ask your dealer to show you Smokador 
Avoid imitations. If he can’t supply a real 
Smokador, order direct from Dep't A. 


SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


“Ash Mowe PAT Aches 


oo 1926, Smokador — Co. aa 











Have youa 
Child to educate? 


You can teach your child yourself right 
in your own home easily and _ satis- 
factorily. 
children in this 

veing educated 
correspondence method. 
Courses from pre-school years to high 
The headquarters in Baltimore 
supply the instructions, furnish all books 
materials, guide, correct and grade 
work. 


Thousands of 
and abroad are 
Calvert unique 


country 
by the 


sO hoo l 


and 
the 

Operated 
methods of 
are the 


advanced 
courses 


the most 
education, 
same those 
given in the famous Cal 
vert Day School Balti- 
more. Write for free book- 
let Address Headmaster. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
Founded 1897 
100 West 40th Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


on 


child 


the 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN; JAN. 19 ROUND THE 
WORLD; FEB. 5 SOUTH AMERICA—MEDITER- 
RANEAN; SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMERS. 
REASONABLE RATES oo HC TELS, 
GUIDES, DRIVES AND FE 


FRANK C. CLARK, tse mealies New York 
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A Letter from Singapore 


(Continued from page 77) 


every nation; for she is hostess of the half-way 
house of the world, the Lady Singapore! She 


lies, this capital city of the British Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, curving 
around a blue bay and richly shaded with 


glossy greens. All her principal buildings are 
of a deep-cream color roofed with crimson 
or russet, and they look, in their luxuriant 
setting, vital and mellow, not rigid and inani- 
mate, as such edifices are prone to look. Past 
the cream-colored buildings plod the bullocks 
patiently dragging their heavy carts—one horn 
painted red, another green, both gold-tipped; 
tassels flowing, shining, brass ornamented har- 
nesses gleaming. At the cross-streets the 
traflic officers stand with pieces of wicker—six 
inches wide, six feet long, at a guess—strapped 


to their shoulders; and bullock and rickshaw 


}man and syce 
| sudden turning of these 


(chauffeur) are directed by the 
“wings” and not by a 


| lifted hand or a whistle. 





| 


The Chinese wedding or funeral procession, 
glittering and noisy, is almost as frequent as it 
is in Shanghai or Peking—for the population of 
Singapore is three-fourths Chinese. There is 
a crowded river life, again carrying one back 
in memory to China; and there are great 
open markets and bazaars, carrying one 
forward, in anticipation, to India and Persia. 
But in the botanical gardens and by the great 
reservoirs, where the “‘traveler’s palm”’ flickers 
its fringes in the never-failing breeze of late 
afternoon—for the much-maligned climate is 
the most perfect we have found since Hawaii’s 

there is nothing but sweetness and stillness, 
peace and beauty. The suburban streets are 
lined with deep gardens, and in the depths 
of these gardens stand some of the most beauti- 
ful homes I have ever seen. And everywhere 
there are orchids growing, purple orchids that 
stand higher than my head. 


Moonlight in Singapore 

I can see all these sights, and many more 
under the sparkling sun by day; and I can see 
them, equally clearly, under the sparkling 
moon by night; for never in all my experience 
have I beheld such moonlight as there is in 
Singapore! It ripples on the waters of the bay 
like chains of diamonds; it lies white as snow 
under the coconut trees in the groves on the 
East Drive; it floods the forest-jungle that 
shuts in upon the solitary Mandai Road and 
the splendid, sleepless city with mobile silver. 
Once, when Larry and I were leaving the hospi- 
tal, we saw a crescent moon, not tipped at all, 
but lying straight across the heavens, gleaming 
like a slender, strung bow drawn across a sky 
which was still rosy with the flush of sunset. It 
was very still all about us; and suddenly my 
“borrowed boy” caught my arm and whis- 
pered, “Look!” In the open, grassy space be- 
tween the cream-colored buildings a man, 
white-turbaned, white-robed, was sinking on 
his knees; and having knelt, he bobwed—deeply, 
reverently, silently—to the crescent moon. 
Something of the feeling that animated that 
man’s spirit must, I think, enter the soul of 
every human being who stands beneath the 
moon in Singapore. 

Great Britain owes her acquisition of Singa- 
pore to the intrepid brilliance of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, whose descent upon it, a little more 
than a century ago, was literally a ‘‘nine days’ 
wonder” at the time—for it actually took him 
no longer than that to make the conquest, and 
it has remained a wonder ever since. 

“Some men build pyramids and palaces and 


therefore are remembered,” the Reverend 
William Cross writes—‘‘some discover con- 
tinents; some write imperishable books. These 


| are extensive and arresting claims upon fame. 


| But it was the seed of a city, 
| destined 


That was all. 
and the city was 
nerve-center of the 


Stamford Raffles planted a seed. 


to become the 
whole world.” 
It is not strange that the name of this seed- 


' planter is the one most honored in the flower- 


city of his creation, and that it is used over 
and over again in the naming of public places— 
Raffles Square, Raffles Museum, Raffles Li- 
brary, Raffles Hotel. The hostelry which bears 
the seed-planter’s name has already been made 
famous by Kipling and other immortals, so | 
should not presume to endeavor to compete 
with their descriptions of it—though, writing 
here in my _ wind-swept, shuttered sitting- 
room, open on three sides to ocean, esplanade, 
and garden, I should like to try! But Kipling, 
I am sure, did not describe the daughters of the 
proprietor—Eran and Ticu Arathoon—for 
they could hardly have been born when he was 
“East of Suez”; and I am glad he left me this 
privilege at least! For it was these two sweet 
and gentle little ladies, of Armenian parentage, 
though born in Persia and educated in San 
Francisco, with soft, dark eyes and soft, quiet 
voices, who met us when we came in on our 
sorrow-laden ship, and who never let one of 
those dark days at the hospital go by without 
some tangible evidence of their thoughtfulness 
and solicitude. It was they who, when Henry 
was well enough to be left for a little while, 
gave Larry and me our first glimpses of those 
teeming streets, of the peace that permeates the 
gardens, of the snowy moonlight in the coco- 
nut groves. It was they, when he was a good 
deal better, and we were ready to go out and 
make merry again, who took us to dine within 
the sound of the surf at Sea View, seated us at 
a table decorated with orchids encircling a 
miniature fountain playing over multi-colored 
lights, and treated us to ekan merah (red fish), 
toasted partridge, and soufflé surprise, which 
is what an Alaska pudding is called in Singa- 
pore. I have learned to eat a curry every 
day, and gua Malacca—a pudding of cold 
molded tapioca, served with coconut milk and 
coconut sugar, every Sunday, and to enjoy 
them, as all good guests in Lady Singapore's 

Half-way House ought to do; but nothing I 
have eaten in a long time has been quite so 
delicious as that souflé surprise! 





A Delightful Invitation 


But though the Arathoons were our first 
friends in Singapore, and though no friends 
anywhere could have been kinder or more faith- 
ful to us than they have been, we found others 
as well. One morning, when the fresh-faced, 
blue-clad matron of the hospital came in with 
the fresh-faced, white-clad “Sister”? to pay 
her daily visit to Henry’s room, she asked him 
if he knew any one at Government House. 
With some astonishment he replied that he 
did not. 

“His Excellency’s aide-de-camp has tele- 
phoned to inquire for you,” persisted the 
matron. “You must have friends there.” 

And, as it proved, we did. For later that 
same day an imposing letter was delivered, 
bearing the seal of the lion and the unicorn en- 
circled by the words, ‘‘Aide-de-Camp to His 
Excellency the Governor.”’ And this is what 
the letter said: 

“Government House, 
Singapore. 
“DEAR Mrs. KEYEs, 

Sir Lawrence Guillemard has received a 
cable from his friend Sir Esme Howard, British 
Ambassador at Washington, stating that you 
were in Singapore with your son, who is lying 
ill at the General Hospital. 

“Sir Lawrence expects that you are spending 
most of your time at the hospital, but he would 
like to know if he can do anything to help you; 
if so please let me know. 

“If it is convenient for you he would be very 
glad if, either now or later, you would come 
and stay here. 

“You would be free to look after your son, 
and see as much or as little of our Government 
House life as you might wish. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. G. OLIVE, 
Aide-de-C 


Major. 
‘amp. 























No human being who had been invited to a 
home under the circumstances which led to my 
going to Government House could fail to be 
prepared to like and admire those who had 
extended the invitation; but discounting all 
this, I should instantly have liked and admired 
my host and hostess. Sir Lawrence Guille- 
mard, Governor of the Straits Settlements for 
the past six years, a position which he has 
filled with great distinction, had already had 
an interesting career before his appointment to 
it. The son of a well-known clergyman, and a 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, he had 
served in the Treasury and as private secretary 
to Sir William Harcourt and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, and later had become chairman of the 
Board of Customs and Excise. His appearance 
is most attractive: a head of crisp, curly, gray 
hair; a pair of merry eyes above a rather 
solemn mouth; a clear ruddy skin and a com- 
pact, firmly knit figure. His dignified and 
slightly formal manner relaxes, as he talks, 
before his swift powers of penetration and ex- 
pression, his delightful sense of humor, his in- 
trinsic friendliness, and his interest in people 
and conditions all over the world; and for the 
first time since I can remember, I have had the 
pleasure and stimulation, in sitting beside him 
at the table, of talking to a man who regards 
classical literature as a suitable topic for dinner- 
party conversation, and takes the initiative in 
introducing it. 


My Hostess, Lady Guillemard 

As to my hostess, I can say without any 
reservation whatever that she is quite the most 
charming Englishwoman I have ever known, 
with that rare combination of character and in- 
tellect and personal loveliness which mark the 
blessed few who possess it as ‘“‘those apart.” 
There is necessarily a good deal of formality 
surrounding the intercourse between the hos- 
tess of Government House and her guests; and 
if I wished to see Lady Guillemard for any 
reason except at lunch, tea, or dinner, I had to 
send a little note to her by a servant, asking if 
I might do so, while usually, though not al- 
ways, she approached me in the same manner. 
But neither this wise precaution to insure a 
certain amount of much-needed privacy to a 
very busy woman, nor the lack of previous ac- 
quaintance, could prevent her constant display 
of sympathy, solicitude, and sweetness. I 
know that my visit at Government House has 
been one of the greatest privileges, in an 
olficial sense, that I have ever had, but far 
more than that it means to me a literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible phrase, “I was a 
stranger, and you took me in—I was sick, and 
you visited me.” The flag flying over that 
beautiful white mansion became not only the 
emblem of a mighty nation, but the emblem 
of friendship, and protection, and peace. 

Since my first days at Government House 
were occupied by breakfasting in my room, 
going to the hospital, returning for lunch, and 
going back to the hospital until time to dress 
for dinner, I did not really see much of the life 
there. But as Henry improved, I went out 
with Lady Guillemard to the polo games, a 
great feature of social life in Singapore, as they 
are in Manila; to the Child Welfare Centers, 
in which she takes an active interest, and of 
which she is President; and to the Y. W. C. A., 
of which she is also the President, and which 
owns two buildings, one on the water-front 
which is used for a lunchroom, classes, and 
other business purposes, and the other, a lovely 
house in the residential part of town, as a hostel 
sheltering girls of many races who live happily 
there together. And throughout the entire 
visit I was able to enter into whatever enter- 
tainment was planned for the evening. Some- 
a Was merely a quiet game of bridge. 
—" a fine musicale, given by a famous 

é €, with two hundred and fifty guests 
seated In the glittering ballroom; once it 
San a farewell ball, in honor of the “Royal 
wussex” Tegiment, with “orders and decora- 
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tions’’; once seven naval officers of high rank 
from British men-of-war passing through the 
harbor were the dinner guests; another time, 
two visiting Sultans and Rajahs and their 
suites. Besides the place card, another card, 
creased like a little tent, with the word “Din- 
ner” and the date, surmounted by a coat-of- 
arms and opening to reveal the menu, was 
standing at each plate for a “real party’; and 
a folder, printed with the words, ‘‘Government 
House, Singapore—Dinner 8:15 Pp. M.” with 
the date and seating-plan, was handed to the 
guests as they entered the front door. His 
Excellency and Lady Guillemard always sit 
opposite each other in the middle of the long, 
narrow table which for formal occasions sup- 
plants the more intimate round one, the aide- 
de-camp at one end and the private secretary at 
the other; and I had a delightful variety of 
dinner-partners, all of whom I enjoyed im- 
mensely. 





An Audience at Government House 

My presence at an audience given by His 
Excellency and Lady Guillemard to some 
Malay dignitaries who were passing through 
Singapore on their way to Java afforded me one 
of my most interesting experiences at Govern- 
ment House. At eleven o’clock in the morning, 
the Governor, with his private secretary and 
an aide-de-camp, entered the ballroom and 
took his place before a formally arranged group 


of gilded and tapestried sofas and chairs. Lady | 


Guillemard, her secretary, and I were already 
standing before a similar group of furniture on 
the other side of the room. Promptly at the 
appointed hour the guests arrived, escorted 
by a second aide-de-camp and their own suite: 
His Highness the Sultan of Selangor;. the 
Tungku Ampuan of Selangor, his wife; the 





Raja Muda of Selangor, his son; His Highness } 


the Sultan of Langkat, his son-in-law; and the | 
one | 


Raja Permaisuru of Langkat, wife of 
sultan and daughter of the other. They were 
superbly dressed in rich brocades, the colors o 
the men’s robes including such delicate shades 
as rose and peach. One of the princesses was 
in black, the other in orange; both wore ex- 
quisite gauze veils, embroidered in gold, suspend- 
ed from their shoulders; and both also wore the 
most dazzling jewels I ever beheld—and I 
never expected to be able to say that again, 
after seeing the great ladies of China! Diamond 
buttons, in the shape of butterflies, fastened 
the orange dress; diamond buttons, in the shape 
of stars, fastened the black dress; straight down 
the front of their bodices went these buttons— 
each one as big around as a teacup; and besides 
the buttons the princesses wore earrings, 
combs, rings, and several necklaces—all of 
diamonds. I was so overcome by this dis- 
play that I was extremely glad to find that the 
demands made upon me by the audience were 
slight. 

The presentations were accompanied with 
bows, but no curtseys; and after these were 
over, the party divided into two groups, as in- 
dicated by the carefully prearranged furniture. 
Thickly-sugared coffee accompanied with little 
frosted cakes, followed by ice-cream and a 
large variety of candies, were served, the 
Malays being very fond of sweets. We sat and 
gazed at each other, and smiled, and ate our 
“‘goodies,”’ but there was little conversation, 
nor did the distinguished visitors seem to feel 
the need of any. Indeed, one of the first things 
that American women need to learn in the 
East is that Oriental women are not embar 
rassed by long, peaceful silences, and that our 
well-meant efforts to break these silences are 
entirely superfluous. When the sweets were 
gone, the audience came to an end. The 
Sultans and Rajas dined with us that same 
night, and one of them played excellent bridge, 
which he seemed to enjoy hugely, but this 
would have been far too advanced a proceed- 
ing for their wives. However, one of them 


came with her husband and an amah (waiting- 
woman) to polo the next day, bringing her! City 
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| youngest son, a beautiful boy about nine years 
| old, clad in the rich raiment of his race and 
! station. 

Sir David Galloway, one of the greatest 
authorities on the use of opium in the Orient 
was a dinner guest at Government House dur. 
ing my visit there, and I was much interested 
in his views on the subject; and it was through 
the kindness of the Governor that I was in. 
vited to lunch with Captain and Mrs. Shipway 
—isn’t that a wonderful name for a naval 
officer?—and taken afterward to see the site 
of the new naval base. The thirty-two im- 
mense tanks for storing the liquid fuel for ships 
I had already seen on my way to Johore, the 
free state which lies beyond the island of 
Singapore across the Causeway—one of Sir 
Lawrence Guillemard’s most constructive 
achievements, for before his time Johore could 
be reached only by a ferry; but the site was a 
new sight, so to speak, and I use the word 
“site” advisedly in referring to the naval base. 
for the activities there at present consist 
largely in dredging the harbor and draining 
the swamps. The former week-end pleasure- 
house of a prosperous Armenian has been 
turned into offices, and here a faithful doctor 
labors with the ever-present problem of the 
malarial mosquito; and the first foundations of 
quarters for officers and men are rising on 
newly cleared ground. But that is as far as the 
work has progressed, and it will be five, pos- 
sibly ten years, before the base is ready for use; 
and the alarmist who has talked about it as if 
a menacing row of grim battleships ready to 
pounce on the most casual and _ harmless 
passer-by were already there, has been prema- 
ture, to say the least. Even aside from the 
necessity, which has arisen with the rapid 
growth of Singapore, to provide more docking 
space for vessels, I do not quite see why Great 
Britain should be censured, either from without 
or from within, for building this base any 
more than we should be censured for maintain- 
ing one at Cavite. An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, and without, as I am 
sure you know, feeling at all in favor of com- 
petitive armament among nations or aggressive 
warfare, I do not think that the safeguard of a 
suitable navy, and the proper equipment and 
stations for it, can possibly be overestimated, 
or neglected without danger by any nation 
intent upon self-respect, self-government, and 
self-protection. 


A Rubber Plantation 


Of all the outside opportunities which my 
visit to Government House indirectly made 
possible for me, however, I do not think any 
interested me quite so much as my visit to a 
rubber plantation of three thousand acres in 
Johore. My route took me through groves of 
rubber trees all the way; and these groves, 
“wintering,” as they are now, are a beautiful 
sight, strangely like a maple grove at home. 
The trees do not all “winter” simultaneously. 
It is possible to see, standing quite close to- 
gether, a tree whose leaves have turned to 
crimson, a tree which has lost its leaves, 
a tree on which the new shoots of tender green 
have begun to appear, a tree bearing flowers, 
and a tree bearing seed. For miles and miles 
these groves continue, for this is one of 
the greatest rubber-growing sections ol the 
world; and though I can understand that they 
might well become monotonous to those who 
must live among them all the time, to an 
out ere is something epic in their end- 
les 

After seeing the “lines,” I was taken to the 
manager's bungalow, which we should not call 
by that name at all, since, like most of the 
bungalows here, it is two stories high, and, in 
spite of the isolation of its position, has been 
made cheerful and homelike with shining brass 
and gay hangings and quantities of books, an 
by that brightest of all presences, a little baby. 
But it needs a strong will and a strong mind as 
well as a strong constitution to face life on 4 
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rubber plantation; for there is loneliness al- 
ways, and lurking disease often, and the over- 
shadowing probability of failure looming 
against the shining possibility of success. Dur- 
ing the years of depression which preceded the 
boom in rubber, hundreds of young men, 
crippled financially as well as physically by the 
war, lost, in their efforts to retrieve themselves, 
all they had, and more, on rubber plantations. 
Many of them went “home” not only penniless 
but in debt; many of them stayed on—because 
they could not get home—at fifty percent or less 
of their regular salaries; and this depression did 
not hit owners and managers alone; it also hit 
the coolies, many of them laborers who had 
been brought out from India to ‘work, and who 
were sent back there, perforce, unpaid—-to 
starve; yet neither managers nor coolies had, 
at any time, received wages which according 
to our standards were adequate, nor do they 
even now. We pride ourselves, as a nation, on 
having done more for labor than any country 
in the world; on the fact that American labor 
is the best paid and consequently the best fed, 
the best housed, and the best educated in the 
world. Why, then, are we so indifferent to the 
conditions of labor in other countries? Why 
do we demand that the export price of goods 
shall be such as to make hundreds of thousands 
of persons suffer? I have often wondered be- 
fore—I have wondered more than ever since I 
came to Singapore. The price of rubber was 
raised by the British not only to save the in- 
dustry as a commercial proposition—of which 
more hereafter—but in order that the laborer 
on the rubber plantation who was worthy of 
his hire, whatever his capacity, should get it. 
And we have complained, bitterly, and loud, 
and long. 

The rubber, as of course you know, comes 
from the bark, which can not be cut until the 
trees are at least five years old. The cutting is 
done every other morning at six o’clock, with 
asharp, small knife called a “‘je bong” or gouge, 
one-fourth of the way around the tree, in a 
strip perhaps an eighth of an inch wide. The 
flow of the pure, white liquid, which looks 
exactly like fresh, rich milk, comes swiftly | 
after the incision, and four hours later the | 
little cups into which it has flowed are emptied 
into great pails, which look not unlike the milk 
cans on a dairy farm. The rubber which has 
been gathered more than two miles from the 
factory is treated with an anti-coagulant, so 
that it will not congeal before it has arrived 
there. At the factory it is poured into large 
stone jars, called Shanghai jars, where it is 
coagulated; and when it has hardened it is 
broken into lumps and manufactured into 
“crépe” rubber. The lumps pass through four 
machines, and by this time they have taken 
on the appearance of shimmering lengths of 
crinkly, cream-colored silk. The “crépe” is 
allowed to retain its natural shade, for it is to 
be used for the fabrication of the finest “white” 
tubber goods, but it is suspended in a drying 
shed, amply ventilated, where it hangs, tier 
upon tier, like an assemblage of so many 
beautiful, floating banners. Then it is wound 
on huge shuttles, pressed into strong boxes, 
and sent forth in every direction from splendid 
Singapore, the Half-Way House of the world. 





In the Harbor 

F Larry and I have been out in a launch to see 
the harbor, past the quarantine station in its 
emerald-green setting and the smelting works 
where the rich tin ore is refined. Back and 
lorth go the boats, crowded with cargo of every 
kind—ocean liners, junks, tugs, yachts, 
ireighters. A dirty little ship that does not | 
look as if it would accommodate fifty persons is | 
loaded with eight hundred pilgrims for the | 
sacred city of Mecca; five thousand have | 
ey on - pilgrimage from here within a 
boring om they will return, months hence, 

ng spent the savings of a lifetime, and 





pe the green caps of the Hadjis, the for- 
unate few who 


There 


have seen the Holy Place 








Here’s new dental 
way to Gums 


like Coral 


Also lightens cloudy 
teeth remarkably 


Accept, please, full 10-day tube of 
this scientifically-proved, film-re- 
moving dentifrice, urged by world’s 
dental authorities. Note the great 
difference in your teeth and gums. 





LORIOUSLY clear teeth, 
like coral to contrast them! 
their attractiveness to your suiile. 
this for social and business reasons. 
Modern dental science now proves 
teeth seldom are naturally “off color’— 
simply clouded with a film coat that 
ordinary dentifrices do not clear off 
successfully. Clouded teeth now are 
given sparkling whiteness, and one’s 
whole appearance thus often changed. 
A way scores of motion pictures’ 
noted stars use to whiten teeth before 
going on a scene. A way leading den- 
tists of the world now are widely urging. 


Just a film dulling them and 


inviting gum troubles 


gums 
Add 
Do 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it— a slippery, viscous coating that 
covers them. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color,” dingy and 
noticeably unattractive. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 
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Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — entirely 
different in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this new method. 


Clears film off — 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once. Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget and mail 
at once. 

See what a difference 10 days will 
make in the whiteness of your teeth. 
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Only one tube to a family. 2166 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 
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Ask the electric company 
to let you try this 


a 







Cook by electricity 
how convenient it 


in your home. 
is—how little it costs 


way to cook 


Roasts, bakes and boils to perfec- 
tion. This model has high and low 
heat for fast or slow cooking. May 
also be used as a thermal jar to 
keep foods and drinks hot or cold. 


Learn 


Electric shops, department stores and hardware 


stores handle 
nearest dealer. 


Everhots. 


Order one from the 


Everhot is low priced. There is no special wiring 


needed. 
vacuum cleaner 


It is attached like an electric iron ora 
ready to use the moment it is 


delivered. Follow the simple instructions and you 
will be amazed at the wonderful results. 


Thousands of women everywhere now use elec- 


tricity to cook this economical way. 


It is cooler, 


easier, cleaner, sure and needs very little attention. 


$10.00 Complete 
(West of the Rockies, $11.00) 


Junior model Everhot (same as pictured but 
with single heat), beautifully nickel-plated and 
equipped with two heavy aluminum utensils. 
Has the exclusive Everhot element that makes 
possible low cooking. Fully 
guaranteed. Huge production makes this re- 
markably low price possible. If your dealer 
doesn’t stock this model, order direct. Sent 
Parcel Post prepaid—C.O.D. if you prefer. 


cost. electric 








New Type of 
Electric Stove 


Boils a kettle of water. 
and evenly. 


Fries quickly 


Two burners—t wo $9:5° 
heats. Nickel-plated. 
i (West of the Rockies, $10.50) 
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1505 W. Bancroft St., 
Manufacturers of appliances for the home since 1884 
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verno 


Clean, convenient, dependable and 
now economical electric cooking. 


Meat or fow! roasted in the Everhot is de- 
lightful. Steamed or baked vegetables re- 
tain all their natural flavor and juices. You 
may bake the lightest cakes and bread—the 
flakiest biscuits you have ever eaten. A 
whole meal may be cooked in the Everhot at 

—— one time. 


Everhots are made 
in several sizes and 
styles—all equipped 
with the remarkable 
Everhot element. No 
Everhot element has 
ever burned out. 





Geer 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


A Letter from Singapore 


streamer hanging from its mast that shows it is 


being “paid off’—that it is goin 


: & home; 
there is a cable boat, for dredging ‘ 


the seven 


| seas. The lady at Half-Way House has room 


for them all, welcomes them, shelters them— 
and sends them on their way again. 

She has welcomed and sheltered me; and 
now may she soon send me off again, with 
my own boy well after his long illness and 
my borrowed boy rewarded for his long wait 
and our faces, for the first time, turned toward 
home! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Pomees Porhuusar Veeapen_ 


Over the Picnic Fire 
(Continued from page 84) 


Waldorf, cabbage, or potato salad is better 
packed with the dressing. Save the two 
last-named varieties to be eaten with cold 
meats or meat loaf on a day when little or no 
fire is desired. Bananas, split and spread with 
peanut butter and mayonnaise, make a picnic 
salad with ingredients easily packed and no 
preparation beforehand involved. 

It is better to have a well-balanced menu 
with one relish, such as olives or celery or 
pickles, rather than a cluttered collection of 
all three, plus crackers, cheese, and jelly, which 
last are often awkward to handle unless in 
sandwich form. Food cooked out-of-doors is 
usually rather hearty, and it is wasteful and 
unwise to make sandwiches with tempting rich 
fillings. You would not dream of serving olive 
and nut sandwiches with a broiled steak at 
your table, so why do it out-of-doors? It is 
better and simpler to take bread or rolls and 
butter and let each one spread his own. 

Again there is often unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the matter of picnic desserts. The wise 
picnic promoter will limit dessert to one article 
and that a very simple one. Sugared fresh 
berries, or a combination of berries and ba- 
nanas or shredded pineapple, can be put ready 
to serve in a rubber-ringed glass jar. Cante- 


| loupes, though bulky, are always acceptable 





and convenient if space and transportation are 
available. Dates, figs, and raisins are also 
satisfying and filling. A nourishing and com- 
pact dessert is made by chopping dates or 
raisins and nuts together and then pressing 
them firmly into a loaf. Wrap this in heavy 
waxed paper and slice when ready. 

It is specially important that out-of-door 
rations should be as carefully balanced as in- 
door ones, where children are concerned. In- 
deed, it is often possible to see the spinach or 
carrots or any other necessary article of the 
children’s diet consumed in greater quantity 
and with real enthusiasm when they see it 
being prepared over an open fire. Cooked 
cereal may easily be taken in the hamper for 
little children whose supper must be light but 
nourishing. Even the very youngest set may 
be served strained vegetables and bottled form- 
ula—the vegetable being strained into a sterile 
glass jar and warmed by setting this with the 
bottle in a pan of hot water for a few minutes. 
It is even possible to sterilize a bottle and nip- 
ple over an open fire! 

We now come to the fascinating subject of 
equipment. Only the most useful and nec- 
essary equipment should be carried, and it 
should be durable and simple. For the family of 
habitual picnickers, the list given in the box on 
the first page of this article is almost indispen- 
sable. although all of it need not be taken on 
every picnic. A box-shaped bag of stout canvas 
or burlap will hold all the large utensils which 
become blackened over the fire. Do not scour 
the outside of these, for the sooty coating pre 
vents scorching. If charcoal is available, keep 
a few bags on hand; it weighs very little, and a 
small amount will make ideal coals for broiling 
when the wood supply is scarce or inferior. 
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_| Years ago a single Libby food and 
an ideal of fine quality— today 100 foods 
: famous for their goodness 
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WITH 


KitchenAid 


Waffles, biscuits, bread, cakes, pies, ice 
cream, sherbets, moussés, mayonnaise, sauces, 
jellies —all can be made easily in your own kitchen 
with the help of KitchenAid. 

The hardest : ork in cooking and baking is 
done electrically by KitchenAid. It mixes, beats, 
whips, stirs, creams, cuts, slices, chops, strains, 
chips ice and freezes —all at the turn of a switch, 
for about one cent an hour. Connects to any light 
socket. 

KitchenAid sets a new standard of food qual- 
ity and variety, with ease and joy in the preparation, 
banishes drab monotony in work, lightens your 
kitchen hours and gives you greater leisure. 

Mrs. R. D. Hoffecker, Smyrna, Del., writes: 
“T hope I shall never be without the use of my 
hitchenAid, for its simple and accurate perform- 
ance has made it a necessity as well as a joy to 
me. Am delighted with the recipes in KitchenAid 
booklet.” 

SEND FOR KITCHENAID BOOKLET - 

Learn all about this new kitchen helper. Thou- 

sands in use today, in families of two to ten. You 
can have KitchenAid with as few or as many of 
the attachments as desired. Selections as low as 
$150.00. To be paid on convenient budget plan 
over ten months. 
PH WSs THIS COUPON S27 


KitchenAid 43") Troy, Ohio 


Yes, send me a A Booklet, telling about 
this electric time and labor saver. 
Name 
Street 


City on Siate sovccces: > 
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KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


IS the highest quality for Health 


Each package makes four different 
desserts or salads each sufficient 
for a family of six. 








> in Heme Coofiing! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home-cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy-making 

give big profits. How to cater, run 
profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 


Jafeterias, etc over 51 Ways to ae ney 


Write toaay for i es. booklet, “Cooking for Profit,’’ it's 


American School of Home Economics, 822 E 58th St., Chicago 
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Marie—the Mother 


(Continued from page 43) 


Up at Sinaia stood the castle in the forest 
was the royal summer residence. All 
around it the wild flowers were springing up 
in the grass. All around it the wild birds were 
calling from the trees. On a certain day in 


June each year the royal household, with 
unvarying German regularity, moved to 
Sinaia. 

“Oh, no,” Nanda had insisted with alarm, 


“it wouldn’t be possible to go any earlier. It 
of the least use to ask Uncle. 


| No one could go to Sinaia until the day came. 
| No one ever did.” 


| girl. 


| heart. 


| she appears in her Rumanian costume. 


This was a household of habit, and every 
one who lived in it was expected to have the 
habit. So Missy . who so loved the out of doors 
and every wild thing in it, must be content to 
wait for the calendar. 

Great Castle Pelash, she found in June an- 
other stately residence in the German style 
that King Carol loved. The summer went by. 
The day which a nation breathlessly antici 
pated was approaching. On the morning of 
October 15 the event for which they waited 
occurred. The prime minister, expected to wit 
ness and officially attest it, arrived too late. 
At six o'clock the cannon at the capital were 
firing their salute. Anxiously the listening city 
counted. By tradition and custom, twenty-one 
guns would announce the arrival of a mere 
But that feeble mark was passed. The 
cannon boomed on. Hurrah! It would be a 
boy ! 

The cheering rose in a mighty chorus. 
before the requisite one hundred and one guns 
proclaiming the great advent could be com- 
pleted, the populace in a frenzy of excitement 
was dancing the //ora in the streets of Buchar 
est. The glad news of an heir was relayed 
throughout the land. From the farthest moun 
tains and plains the bells rang out to a kingdom 
the message of jubilee. At Sinaia the triumph 
ant pealing of the monastery chimes was the 
first sound that broke upon the consciousness 
of a girl in a great, carved bed. Drifting back 
from the black, bottomless pit of maternity, 
she opened questioning blue eyes. 

“Unto you a son is born,” they 


And 


said. 


And she turned her face to the wall. The 
bells! The bells!| The bells!) They went ring- 
| ing on. 

Then she felt the soft little bundle they 


laid at her side, and she was ready to take up 

her woman’s burden. Suddenly she loved her 

baby passionately. She snatched him to her 

And she thought long, long thoughts. 

Some day he would sit upon the throne. Bone 

of her bone, flesh of her flesh, she had created 
king! 

They named him “Carol” after the founder 
of the dynasty. Carol was christened on 
Missy’s eighteenth birthday. In less than a 
year Elisabetta was born. And then there was 
an interval for her own growing up. 


\RMEN SYLVA returned to take her place 

in the royal household, but her advent con 
tributed little to Missy’s happiness. There was 
between these two what in effect amounted to 
the relationship of mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law with its historic difficulties. One was the 
setting and the other the rising star. Besides, 
the older woman had for twenty-seven years 
failed to give the country an heir. And the 
girl had achieved it in nine months. 

It has been said that no house is ever large 
enough for two families. Well, even a palace 
isn’t. It was evident that the young people 
of the royal household required their own 
domestic ménage Up at Sinaia, Castle 
Pelasor was ultimately built for their summer 
residence. And in Bucharest the old Cotroceni 
Palace was set in order for their occupancy. 
This is the palace in which the Queen and the 
present royal family have most lived. Over 
the main staircase is the portrait that shows 
Marie a bride at seventeen. In the gold salon 
Here 


you see her with her first child in her arms, 
There she is with the mystery of a fuller 
maturity in her eyes. It is as if at every 
turning, as you move through this palace, you 
are meeting the pictured presence of whom 
the beautiful woman you know today is the 
reflection. Only she is no longer any one of 
them. She is all of them. And here it was she 
found her soul. 

She had come here to Rumania to a land 
she did not know and a husband she did not 
know. For the first two years she tacitly 
accepted her environment in a stern, stiff court. 
But with her return to normal health, her old 
joy in life began to assert itself once more. 
Yet how should she express it? In this atmos- 
phere of awful, regular routine it was King 

Carol's iron will that directed every activity, 
He believed in work and in keeping women in 
their place. The very idea of amusement 
recall sacrilegious. Nearly everything de- 
sirable appeared to be “verboten.’* And she 
was a young thing eager and gay, who began 
to strain at the captivity of rules and regula- 
tions around her. 


HE man she had married, on the contrary, 

had been brought up under them, trained to 
them. He had followed them always with 
implicit obedience. Ferdinand was a conform- 
ist. And she! The very essence of the charm 
of her has always been a quality of spirit 
a little primitive, untamed, unconventional. 
As a little girl she could no more have been 
stopped from climbing trees in the gardens of 
San Antonio than you could have stopped the 
squirrels. It has never been possible to ma- 
nipulate her to any prevailing mode; when the 
dressmakers of Paris have tried it, she has 
flouted their fashions. She can never be re- 
duced to a pattern, even a royal pattern, as 
her ministers of state have learned. 

In those early days at Cotroceni, what 
worried Ferdinand most was the unusual 
things that Missy was always wanting to do. 
Why not ride out and see the peasants? It 
would be nice to know how they kept their 
houses and how they made their clothes 

Nanda in haste protested, “Perhaps Uncle 
might not like it.” 

“But I’m not afraid of Uncle,” she insisted. 

That was always her answer. And always 
he was chiding her for the irregular things she 
was so constantly thinking up to do. 


At last, one day she said with a laugh: 
“Nanda, I shall tell you a story. There was 
once,” she went on, “a German Prince who 


came courting a Russian Grand Duchess. He 
was all jammed up inside. And she was just 
all brimming over. Well, he married her like 
that. And then he wanted to change her 
‘But,’ she objected, ‘if you should change me, 
I wouldn’t any more be what I am. And it’s 
what I am you fell in love with.’ 

“That’s the way we are, Nanda,” she con- 
cluded. “You're all jammed up. I’m all 
brimming over. And I'll just have to go on 
being what I am.” 

But she let him, too, go on being what he 
was. And she didn’t try to make him over. 
She had insight, this girl. And vision wide 
enough to see another’s point of view, even 
when she couldn’t accept it. So perhaps was 
steadied a marriage that might otherwise have 
stranded. 

Missy herself went on her own way, brimming 
with light and life and laughter, and beli eving 
in joy and her right to happiness. And she 
wasn’t afraid of Uncle ever. That had first 
been manifest the previous summer at Sinaia. 
The old King used to sit long at luncheon, 
expounding political matters. Everybody had 
to listen. And on and on he talked inter- 
minably, really entertaining no one but him- 


self. The Crofn Princess conformed as long 
as she could. Then one day she rose In her 
place, remarking: 

“Uncle, you'll be good enough to excuse me 
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[have a lot todo. So I’ll wish you good after- 


Carmen Sylva looked plainly her disapproval. 
Nanda sat rigid, at shocked attention for what 
would happen. And then: : 

“Oh, very well, Missy. Good afternoon. 

But it was the first time any one had ever 

uestioned a program of the King’s imposing. 

That winter there began to be a good deal of 
entertaining at Cotroceni. Dances and co- 
tillions and costume balls followed in gay 
succession. There was a fixed income for the 
household of the Crown Prince, and the King 
had assigned a financial secretary for the ad- 
ministration of it. But by spring, unpaid 
bills were piling up. 

The secretary came to His Royal Highness in 
real concern. What was to be done about it? 

The Crown Princess, observing her husband’s 
worried expression, asked, 

“What’s the matter, Nanda?” 

“Why, you see,” he replied, knitting his 
brows over the report that lay before him, 
“our revenue is too small.” 

That seemed a little vague. 
the secretary, who explained, 

“Your Royal Highness, the trouble is the 
unpaid bills.” 

“Well,” she demanded, “why aren’t they 
paid at once?” 

“Your Royal Highness,” answered the 
secretary, “because there remains nothing 
with which to pay. You can see,” he pointed 
out, “here are kitchen bills, the children’s 
bills, florists’ bills, all kinds of household bills, 
and your own personal bills. And it’s because 
your own personal expenditures are so very 
high that I can not pay the others.” 

The Crown Princess’s mother had been a rich 
woman, so very rich that never before had the 
girl felt any limit to money. But now she 
looked thoughtful. She knew how much 
she liked beautiful clothes, and good horses 
with fine harnesses, and expensive bulbs from 
Holland for her garden. And these things 
must, to be sure, cost money. 

But she looked again at the secretary’s 
report. “Why,” she said, “but see here! 
My bills aren’t paid, either. So how can it be 
that the reason the kitchen bills aren’t paid is 
because my bills take all the money?” 

Oh, it was all a hopeless tangle to the femi- 
nine mind. But one thing the Crown Princess 
could see clearly: these were what were 
called debts. The royal household of Cotro- 
ceni was in debt and was going to be more so. 

“Nanda,” she said desperately, ‘you'll 
have to do something.” 

When Ferdinand didn’t know what, she 
added firmly, 

“Then you'll have to tell Uncle.” 


She turned to 


AFTERWARD, two or three times, she asked 

if he had told Uncle. Not yet, but he 
would. Three or four times she asked. But it 
hadn’t been done. Five or six times. At last it 
seemed ten times. Then, one day, when Ferdi- 
nand had gone a-hunting, she summoned the 
Secretary. She was twenty. And she stood 
on her own feet. She has never forgotten 
that day. It was that first assertion of person- 
ality which was later to sway a kingdom. 

“These bills,” she said; “you and I will do 
what's got to be done. Maybe I do spend a 
lot of money. Why did you let me? Anyhow, 
we'll face the music together and right now. 
I'm going to open the ball. But you’ve got to 
follow. Come along!” ; 

They entered the room where the King 
Sat at the massive desk with the crouching 
lions. Missy lifted her head high and looked 
squarely into the hard, stern eyes. 

‘Your Majesty,” she began, ‘some one has 
to tell you. Ferdinand won’t. So I will. For 
Some reason or other we’re awfully in debt. 
And probably I’m the reason. If there’s a 


spendthrift in the family, it must be me, for 
anda doesn’t really need much or want much. 
Only, more than that, 


N 


But me, I want a lot. 


Marie—the Mother 


I can’t bear to owe 
See!” she said, as the secretary ad- 


I want to be honest. 
money. 
vanced and laid the bills on the table. 
what can we do about it? It’s awful, the 
money we owe!” 

But when she recounted the event afterward 
to Ferdinand, he protested. 

“But why did you tell him you were ex- 
travagant?”’ 

“Because,” she insisted, “it’s best always to 
tell the whole truth, right out. I didn’t want 
to have to be going back one day after another 
to add, ‘Oh, today there’s another three- 
hundred-pound bill that I forgot.’ I wanted 
him to know just how it was, so there wouldn’t 
be anything left to be told. So I said right out, 
it was awful, the money we owed.” 

The King was surprised. And more really 
at the girl than at the situation she presented. 
But he didn’t rage at all. He was calm, as 
were the lions beneath the table. 

“Well, I'll tell you what you will have to 
do,” he said. “I’m going to lend you the 
money to pay off these debts. And there 
mustn’t be any more. You'll now have to 
live on your revenue and somehow save out 
of it besides sufficient to pay me back.” 


ELL, they did. I think the King even 
charged them interest. But so the Crown 
Princess learned economy. And from the 
moment that she faced him fearlessly across 


“Now, | 





his desk with her confession that day, an under- | 


standing was established 
Uncle. Later, word came to Missy that the 
King had said to one of his ministers, 

“There’s good stuff in that girl!’ 

Missy was still wearing her hair in a braid 
turned up and tied with a ribbon behind, 
when her first baby had come to her arms. 
And her second. And she was much too young 
to direct their upbringing, Uncle and Aunty 
decided. So they would do it for her. In 
that way it came about that the supervision 
of Carol and Elisabetta, in their early, most 
important, determining years, was largely 
taken out of the hands of their mother. Carol, 


between her and | 


blue-eyed and golden-haired, as he is to this | 


day, was a lovely child. 
and sweet of nature as of face. 
amenable to suggestion, agreeing easily with the 
wishes of those around him, so that he never 
gave any one the least trouble. When he and 
Elisabetta were little things, toddling about 
hand in hand, there was a great difference 
in the two. As he was yielding and agreeable, 
she was forceful and assertive, not nearly 
so easy to handle, it was at an early age dis- 
covered. When these children were very 
little, people observing the two sometimes 
commented, 

“A pity the little girl was not the boy.” 

After Elisabetta, it was five years before the 
arrival of Marie, who was named for her 
mother. “Mignon,” they have always called 
her. She, too, is fair and golden like the Queen, 
though not in the least like her in personality. 
Nikolai was born in 1903. Of all the children 
he looks most like the King. He has fair hair 
and his mother’s eyes, but still the contour 
of face and figure are his father all over again. 

Ileana came along in 1908. They gave her 
the old Rumanian name that makes her seem 
more than all the rest a real Rumanian prin- 
cess. She has dark eyebrows and eyes that 
flash sometimes gray and sometimes dark blue 
beneath long, silken, dark lashes. But she it 
is who has inherited in full measure her mother’s 
vivid personality and charm. It seems to me 
that Ileana of all her children is the one the 
Queen loves best. Though perhaps it is only 
that she loves her differently. 

“Mignon,” the Queen said to me, “is the 
child of my body. I should know and sympa- 
thize if ever she had so much as an ache or a 
pain in her little finger. But Ileana is the 
child of my soul. I can just lay my hand on 
hers and know all that she is thinking. Again 
and again I have done it. ‘You are thinking 


He was just as sunny | 
He was always | 











“BOVRIL’ 


CONSOMME 
A rich, nutritious 


BEEF 
DRINK 


at 
Soda 


Fountains 


ELICIOUS and refreshing after a 

day’s tiresome shopping. A satis- 
fying nutriment to dispel the faintness 
that comes soon after a light lunch. 
A delightful food drink for the hasty 
meal. 





in the Home 





A quick, convenient way to serve a 
tasty beef bouillon. Also, a novel treat 
for afternoon social gatherings, or a 
gratifying refreshment before retiring. 


for Invalids and 


. € Convalescents 
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Contains a concentrated combination 
of pre-digested beef peptonoids and 
the albumen and fibrin of beef, fla- 
vored with a vegetable extract rich in 
vitamins. 


Easier to make thana cup of tea. Just 
add a teaspoonful to each cup of hot 
water, and season to taste. 


Proprietors: BOVRIL, LIMITED 
London, England Montreal, Canada 
Trade supplied through jobbers. 

Retailers: 
Write for information 
and prices to 

Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE 


+ Inc. 


171 Madison Ave., 
New Yor 








For Sale at 
Grocery, Del- 
icatessen and 
Drug Stores, 
inthree sizes: 
20z., 40z., 
and 16oz. 
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Room Hostess 

or Executive— Many Openings, 

Fascinating Work in This New Field 
WONDERFUL new field for ambitious women offers 

many opportunities, delightful, fascinating wor 

and substantial rewards to tl who succeed. Tea 
rooms, coffee shops, motor needed everywhere. 
Successful tea rooms have been started on as little as 
$50 capital. 

No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, 


Or Become a Tea 


those 


inns 


by mail, to start your own tea 


room, or put you in touch with desirable positions as 
manager, assistant manager, hostess, table director, 
buyer, or other executive. 
Constant Demand for Lewis Graduates 

Mar y Lewis Institute graduates are winning success 
in this fascinating new profession. One delighted 
student writes “I knew nothing about tea rooms 
before beginning the Lewis Course. It was only 
about 4 months before I had a position as Assistant 
Manager in the Noah’s Ark Tea Room. After a few 


’ 


months the owner asked me to go into partnership.’ 
There is always a demand for Lewis trained tea room 
executives You can take the Lewis Tea Room 
Training Course, endorsed and used by leading suc- 
cessful tea room operators, in your spare time at your 
own home. 
Fascinating Book—FREE 

Send today for the Free Book “POURING TEA FOR 
PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea room field 
and shows the incomes that successful women are reaping 


from it. Clip the Coupon—Mail it NOW! 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-2468 Washington, D. C. 


Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 
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= 
1 Lewis Tea Room Institute, ! 
! Dept. E-2468, Washington, D. C. ! 
} Send me without obligation the free book : 
I “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” | 
; SII ccrsoniguiisitaninsiaiatesmtapmemantté } 
| Address ; 
: City State : 
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Add the Appetizing Touc 
é3to Cake Icings & Candy, ¢».! 


Swansdown Pure Food Cvlors aK a 

















=. make your desserts more ap- 
ag petizing. Mixed in one minute 
— P cake ones, salads, candies, 
Just mix with water. your 
grocer—if he doesn't carry them, send / 
15e with name of grocer &nd box will | 


\y OS be sent you postpaid. Four boxes 
GAO \ for 50c, Dealers! Write for details. 


i R. C. McAteer Company, 2124 Penn iy 


WANSDOWN(OLORS 
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ask for Horlick’s 
\\ The ORIGINAL 
Maited Milk 
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* and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 
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| their mother taught them. 
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| Marie—the Mother 


this or that, Ileana,’ I say. 
$o of 

Mircaea, the last of the children, is the little 
boy who came to stay so short a time and went 


And always it is 


away again. Born December 21, 1912, he 
died during the war, October 20, 1916. Her 


Majesty sleeps always with Mircaea’s last 
little shoes in an embroidered case under her 
pillow. 

The royal children were always in the charge 
of English nurses. Up in England, at Windsor 
on Clewer Road, stands a little, _ red-brick 
cottage with “Mignon Villa’ inscribed over 
the front door. Mary Green, retired, lives 
there. And she has named her Cottage, you see, 
for what she calls her “last baby.” Mary 
| Green was the first nurse for the Queen’s 
children. Carol and Elisabetta and Mignon 
she started in life, and by that time she was no 
longer young. Then she herself it was who 
suggested her successor, Ellen Woodfield, to 
have charge of Nicky and Ileana and Mircaea 
as they came along. Now Miss Woodfield still 
stays on in the royal household, which is prob- 
ably her permanent home. Against the colorful 
background of the Rumanian court she is a 
striking, dignified, and wholly Anglo-Saxon 
little figure. She wears her white hair parted 
and waved softly away from her face. She is 
little and gentle and fragile like a flower. 
The edelweiss, I always thought of, when I 
looked at Ellen Woodfield. 

First “Nana” and then “Ninnie,” as the 
babies called them, had general supervision 
of the royal children from their diet to their 
dress, and until they passed on to governesses 
and tutors, even to their deportment. All of 
them speak fluently three languages, their 
native Rumanian and English, and, of course, 
also French. They have all been brought up 
in the Greek Orthodox Church, the require- 
ments of which faith they carefully observe. 
Over each child’s bed hung always the ikon 
that is the picture of his or her particular 
patron saint. But always also at twilight they 
were gathered together to sing softly that 
old hymn, “Gentle Jesus meek and mild.” 
And at the knees of Anglo-Saxon nurses they 
repeated straight to God the simple little prayer 
Each child has 
always said it. 

“O dear God, bless and guard all those that 


|I love: Papa and Mama, Grandpapa and 
| Grandmamma, Uncle and Aunty, my brothers 


And make me 
For Jesus’ sake, 


and sisters, and all kind friends. 
a good and obedient child. 
Amen.” 


T WAS Nurse Green who did the pioneer work 

in establishing and organizing the royal 
nursery. No less a personage than Grand- 
mamma, the Queen, had selected her and sent 
her down to Rumania to Missy’s assistance 
at the time when Uncle and Aunty were pre- 
suming to assume too much authority in the 
guardianship of those first babies. To the 
young mother, in those early years of adjust- 
ment, Nurse Green was probably the greatest 
comfort east of the Carpathians. That time 
the young Crown Princess went home to 
Coburg, it was with Mary Green that she left 
her babies, Carol six and Elisabetta five. 
After her departure, Carmen Sylva counter- 
manded some of the nursery arrangements, 
and Nurse Green sturdily resisted so long as 
that was possible. But they insisted that the 
younger child, Elisabetta, required all her care. 
So Carol was separated from her, to be left 
much in charge of the nursery governess whose 
meddling in court affairs made so much trouble 
for Missy. And the influences about the child 
| were not tending for his best development. 
| Almost fortunately, it seems, he fell ill of 
}an attack of typhoid which opened the way 
for his mother’s return. As the little boy 
began to get better, it was discovered that dur- 
ling her absence some one had undertaken to 
revise his bedtime devotions. He was found 


| to be saying a prayer in which the “God bless 


Mamma” had been carefully cut from the 
category of all of the rest of the family who 
were placed under divine protection, Qj 
course, that was at once corrected. And 
soon Mary Green was again established in the 
nursery. 

Few of their royal relatives to this day are 
as close to these children, and even to the 
Queen herself, as is this old family nurse. The 
arrival of each new baby who came after her 
departure from Cotroceni was always tele 
graphed to her. It.is now more than twenty 
years since she left active nursery service. Yet 
for all this time, save for interruptions due to 
difficulties of communication during the war, 
there has come from Her Majesty a weekly 
letter with full friendly news of all the 
family. 

Through all the letters to Nana the years 
were ringing their changes, but her job as a 
mother went steadily on for the Queen. 
Kings have sought her daughters in marriage, 
Quite frankly, too, the Queen has wanted 
thrones for them. She believes in maintaining 
their class. In 1922 Elisabetta was wedded 
to George, the Duke of Sparta. And Elisabetta 
was for a time Queen of Greece until that 
country became a republic. In the same year 
Mignon was married to Alexander, the King 
of Serbia. There remains the Princess Ileana, 
whose Prince Charming is yet to appear. And 
I think he will have to be very charming. 
The Queen has declared, 

“T shall not marry Ileana even to a king 
unless she loves him.” 

Equally as frankly she announces that 
princes without thrones for Ileana to sit on 
need not apply. 


+OR sons as for daughters, the Queen has 
found that careful guidance is required. 
Between her and her son Nikolai there exists 
the most delightful understanding. It is to 
his mother that Nicky has always come with 
his confidences about the latest girl and the 
love affair that this time is to be forever. 
He came at eighteen with the first one. There 
was Visiting at the Rumanian court a young 
sister of that Greek Princess whom his elder 
brother, Carol, had married. And Nicky 
and the Princess Irene, also just eighteen, ap- 
peared before his mother one day, their arms 
about each other’s waists. 

“We're in love,” they announced. 

“My children,” exclaimed the Queen, “but 
you’re young! You'll have to wait, of course. 
All the same,” and she smiled reassuringly, 
“T’ll see what can be done, Nicky. I'll have 
to find the right moment to break it to your 
father.” 

Well, she did. And the King was agreeable. 
He thought Irene a very nice girl. But it was 
the Prime Minister who demurred. 

“What would you have, then?” demanded 
the Queen. “I think this marriage which the 
boy proposes would be a nice, clean, manly 
thing for him to do.” : 

Still the Prime Minister insisted that King 
Constantine, the father of the young lady, 
was at that time a king who was down on 
his luck and with all the world against him. 
Rumania ought to require a princess in better 
standing. 

“Well, who then?” the Queen demanded. 
And she made him scan Europe with her 
“You see how limited is the matrimonial 
market,”’ she pointed out, “‘when you take into 
consideration religion and everything else; 
practically only one other royal princess 1s at 
all suitable for Nicky, and she’s so much 
younger that the marriage must wait for 
years.” 

” But the Prime Minister remained obdurate 

So the Queen said: “Oh, very well, then. 
But who knows what may happen to Nicky 
in the meantime? Suppose he arrives here at 
court one day, bringing some plain Miss Kate 
Jenkins for a bride. Or, these are days when 
the stage is ambitious; perhaps she ll be @ 
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MATO VITAMINS 






















S-t-e-a-d-y ! 


And Snider has to be 
just as careful not to drop 
™ any vitamins by the way- 


| . _——— 
cAny slack-wire artist rican 
will sympathize with this aaa 
one problem in catsup making ™ 
ALANCING buckets of water on It was one thing for nature to single 


aslack-wire without spillingadrop out the tomato for her richest gift of 
is about as difficult as bottling toma- vitamins. It isanother thing for man to 
toes into catsup without spilling any keepthisvital spark at full strength—and 


vitamins, that is exactly what the careful Snider 
Snider does the trick, and here’show: process accomplishes. 
The day the tomatoes are yr we For good health and good appetite use 
tush them to our bottling plant, cook more Snider's Catsup. Use it liberally 


them together with the other savory in- at the table on fish, meat, beans and rice. 
gtedients and bottle and hermetically Use it in thekitchen in preparing sauces, 





seal the catsup—all between sunup and soup and—a novel suggestion— scram- 
sundown. bled eggs. 

This speed is needed, because vita- Here’s a condiment that makes a 
mins like most precious substances are * simple dish a delight and adds a wel- 
eager to slip away. come touch even to a banquet. 


Sniders 


Free booklet. Tomatoes and vitamins — an 
important story. Also practical recipes. Address 
Snider’s, 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“TWO years ago | 
took my little boy 
to asummer camp. He immedi- 
ately contracted a persistent case 
of diarrhea. I had to bring him 
back to the city. The doctor sug- 
gested Klim(fresh milk powdered). 


“] put him on Klim and all trou- 
ble was eliminated. I took him 
back to camp where he throve all 
summer on Klim.” 


This actual experience of one mother 
shows how Klim eliminates uncertain 
milk in summer camp. Klim is always 
pure and fresh. Keeps without ice. Re- 
tains the flavor and nourishment of milk 
fresh from the dairy. 


Mothers should consult their 

physicians regarding the proper 

use and modification of KLIM 
for infant feeding. 


Write for free Child Health and Child 
Feeding Recipe books. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Dept. GH -8 








Syracuse, N. Y. 








Home Canning 
Easy and Sure with 


Real-Seal Jar Caps 


Here at last is the fruit jar cap that house- 
wives have been wanting! Real-Seal Jar 
Caps are easy to use. They give an 
absolute vacuum seal. They insure the 
“keep”’—they preserve the origina 
flavor—they enhance the appearance 
Real-Seal Jar Caps can be used on any 
Mason fruit jar and for either cok 
pack or open kettle canning N 

nd 


* 


1 


Test them FREE! _ Send us 
the name of your grocer and we will 
send you. two caps absolutely free 
Special Offer. 12 complete caps p St 
paid, 40c—3 dozen postpaid, $1.00 
Order a supply for your canning today 


Real-Seal Cap Co. 
2418 W. 14th St. Chicago, Ill 























The Candy Business is about the only 
business where the little fellow has the 
big fellow at a disadvantage. Turn your 
kitchen, basement or spare room into a 
small candy shop and start making a hand- 
some income almost from the very first day. 
‘ Tome-macie candies sel! like hot 
cakes. any who are now well- 
to-do or rich started just this 
way. Our new, up-to-the-minute 
home study course, prepared by a man who has himself 
made a big success in the candy business, gives you test- 
ed recipes, complete instructions and many other impor- 
tant “‘secrets’” of the trade. Free book explains ew ry- 
i CAPITOL CANBY SCHOO 


thing. L 
Dept. D-8 631 Penna. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C 





I) * Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 

The brush that REALLY CLEANS 

A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
astonishing thoroughness. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 
WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 

457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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Marie—the Mother 


variety actress. Ill do my best to hold 
Nicky. But, of course, I don’t guarantee any- 
thing,” the Queen concluded. 

Then to the young people she announced: 
“My dears, there are difficulties in your path. 
The Rumanian government requires that a 
prince shall look around a little more before 
he decides on marriage. If you're really in 
love, it will last. If you’ve not got the real 
thing, this is an excellent opportunity for 
finding it out.” 

So the Queen soothed the two young things. 
Time now seems to have effected its own ad- 
justment. And as yet Nicky has staged no 
spectacular matrimonial event for the world 
to stare at. 

But it is Carol who has set two continents 
to talking. Carol, the very good little boy. 
Carol, who as a young man in his ‘teens was still 
such a nice youth. He was always so sweet 
with the younger children: why, when the last 
baby was born, Carol loved him so that if 
ittle Mircaea cried at night, he’d walk the 
floor with him like a father. Carol was always 
so dependable and so dear. Right up to the 
time of the trouble, he was a model obedient 
son. Then the crash came. Who shall say 
how? You can’t just say it was “Zizi.” Carol 
married her, Jeanne Lambrino, in 1918, without 
benefit of anybody’s permission. She was the 
daughter of a General and came from an old 
Rumanian family. But, of course, she wasn’t 
royal. It was a runaway match when every- 
body was busy with the war. They went by 
automobile to Odessa in Russia, where they 
were married by the rites of their own Greek re- 
ligion, but they were apprehended and brought 
back. Carol was even imprisoned on the charge 
of desertion from his regiment. Eventually the 
marriage was annulled. It was that old re- 
curring motif that crops out so regularly 
somewhere in almost every generation of every 
royal house, love beyond the confines of the 
royal code. Nothing can be more forbidden. 

But perhaps that had been so taken for 
granted, that in all the course of Carol’s grow- 
ing up, nobody had remembered to stress 
sufficiently the fundamental tenet of all the 
royalist creed: that the heir to a throne must 
place the demands of his country above his 
personal desires, even the dearest personal de- 
sire of his own heart. And it was Uncle’s and 
\unty’s doing that little Carol was always being 
impressed with how much was going to be his 
when he should become a man. Always the 
ideal crystallizing in the child’s mind was that 
one day he would possess the kingdom, not 
that he would inherit an obligation to serve his 
country. Then he came along at last to the 
age at which a great many boys would give 
a kingdom for a girl. And Carol thought he 
had one to give. Always he had been so good 
and obedient, yielding readily to the influence 
of those about him. Well, now, here was a 
new influence, a perfect magnet of influence, 
Zizi with all the insistent call of her bright 
youth 


“Take the throne,” he cried, counting 
everything well lost for love. “Give me the 
girl.” 


But it was then that Carol found a royal 
inheritance is a thing heavily mortgaged with 
obligations and not to be lightly traded and 
disposed of. Some of the ministers of state 


would have accépted the resignation the Crown 
Prince offered, and let him pass the throne to 
Nikolai, his brother. But the Queen stepped 
in on their counsels. 

“Gentlemen,” she cried, “that must not be, 
not for the country nor for Carol. It is Carol 
who was born the ruler of Rumania.” 

To me, as we sat together there in her golden 
room in the castle tower at Sinaia, the Queen 
interpolated, “I fought like a tiger for my 
son and my country.” ‘ 

Now, hers is the point of view of the royal- 
ist, to be sure. But it is absolutely sincere. 
This was her first-born, you know, flesh of 
her flesh. Think of the dreams she’d cherished 
for him. It was straight from her heart she 
cried out to her ministers: 

“Carol is of royal blood. A marriage among 
the people is for him impossible. It is for a 
ruler to remain above the people, a demi-god. 
Carol was born the ruler of Rumania. And 
it’s his duty to be.” 

“But,” said some of the ministers, “he is 
bound to a woman to whom he has given his 
word. Let him keep his word and _ suffer 
banishment.” 

“No,” vehemently insisted the Queen. 
“Gentlemen,” she challenged, “who of you 
has not made a mistake? And have you 
always paid for it? Which of you is without 
fault in your relation to some woman? Virtue 
is easy to preach to others.” 

She hesitated: “There is but one thing that 
could stay my determination. There is but 
one thing I wish to know from you, Is this 
love between Zizi and Carol real love?” 

Some of the ministers thought it would not 
be eternal. 

“Then,” said the Queen, “I am free to inter- 
fere. The marriage shall be annulled.” 

It was. And Carol was sent on his journey 
around the world to forget. When he reached 
home again, he found visiting the Queen at 
the palace a young guest, the Princess Helene 
of Greece. She, too, had that magnetic in- 


‘ 


fluence and the charm of her youth. Carol, 
Crown Prince of Rumania, and Helene, 
Princess of Greece, were married in 1921. She 


is the sister of George of Greece, to whom 
Elisabetta was married a year later. Both 
seemed fortunate alliances. Carol’s.duty had 
been earnestly pointed out to him. He tried 
to take up the career for which he was royally 
intended. A little son, the baby Prince Mihai, 
was born within the year. 

Then it happened all over again. You can’t 
say it was Zizi. Carol just couldn’t keep his 
eyes on his career. Personal desire and another 
girl triumphed. It was the magnetic influence 
of a woman that drew him. And another. 
And another. Who shall say how many? 
Until now crown and kingdom and country 
have at last slipped completely from him. By 
act of parliament and special ceremony of the 
Greek Church, his little son Mihai has been 
declared in his stead the heir apparent tor 
Rumania. And they have rung the bells 
again. 

The bells! The bells! Those other bells, that 
rang in the joy of a kingdom. How they echo 
now in the heart of a woman! Bone of her 
bone, flesh of her flesh, you remember, she was 
creating a king. 

Carol! Carol! 


(To be continued) 


A Complete Wardrobe for The College Girl 


(Continued from page 70) 


daughter of wealth as for the daughter of more 
modest income. Of course, it is for the girl who 
| must count her pennies that I have planned 
|this particular wardrobe and budget. The 
| whole thing is down to a minimum in price. 
The clothes come from New York shops, they 
are of excellent quality, there is no question 
|about their smartness, and they are lovely 
‘enough to please the most fastidious. 


Two color schemes have been decided upon— 
brown and beige for the girl who likes brown 
and tan, or navy-blue and red for the girl who 
looks better in blue. Both these color com- 
binations are smart, not only for the college girl, 
but for any one planning a fall costume. 

I shall begin with the suit—that part of the 
wardrobe which may be worn on the train 
going to college and for the first two or three 














“Some Sandwich!” 
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—with UNDERWOOD’ “« 
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Pure Deviled Ham 
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Ham makes “the greatest sandwich in the world.” Real ham 

—whole ham—hickory smoked—boiled tender and sweet en 
casserole—chopped fine and blended with delicate spices. At the 
beach, on a hike, on a picnic or out in your car, you and every- 
one will relish Underwood Deviled Ham sandwiches. Be sure to 
insist on the can with the famous Red Devil label. 


S tam ma time is sandwich time, and Underwood Pure Deviled 











Buy it by the Carton! 


When you do not require the larger sizes of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, buy the new 10-cent can. Six of these cans 
in a handy carton give you the convenience of “‘a little at 
a time.”’ Send us 10 cents for a sample can or 60 cents for 
the 6-can carton. 


Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 





“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
In business over100 years. 
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for all your 
crushed pineapple 
these hot summer days 


Why not specify Det Monte? 

All Det Monte Pineapple — 
Crushed or Sliced — is pineapple at 
its best — rich, luscious and juicy — 
grown in Hawaii—packed ripe, with 
its full natural flavor intact. 

A label worth knowing! And such 
a simple way to get the quality you 

want ! 


















Let us send our special Pineapple 
recipe folder, together with **The 
Det Monte Fruit Book.’’ Both 
free. Address Department 203, 
California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 
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| A Complete Wardrobe for 
| the College Girl 


days of registration and getting settled. The 
suit at the lower left of page 69 is nicely tailored 


a 
youthful in line, and the coat is lined with 
crépe de Chine. It is just the type to delight 


the girl of college age. 

The coat I have chosen is an excellent type 
neither too dressy nor too plain, but just right 
when there is money for only one coat. This 
one, also on page 60, is a pin-checked mixture 
in different dark shades, and is trimmed with 
a soft kit-fox fur collar. The whole coat js 
lined and interlined and warm enough for the 
coldest winter days. The slicker next to it 
may be worn over silk dresses when it rains 
in the fall and spring, but is also a protection for 
the winter coat when the weather is snowy, 

In addition to the rain hat, or an old hat 
already in the wardrobe, there should be two 
other hats, one for parties such as teas and 
making calls, the other for less formal occasions. 

Sports dresses and school dresses come under 
the same heading nowadays, because there is so 
little difference in them. The five dresses on 
page 70 illustrate this point clearly. The two 
at the top of the page, and the sweater-skirt- 
| blouse costume in the center of the page, are 

more on the sports type side, while the two 

at the bottom of the page are typical smart 
school dresses. It would not be too much to 
have three of these costumes—first, one of the 
two at the bottom of the page; second, the 
sports costume in the center; third, one of the 
two at the top. If one can afford only two, then 
one of the school dresses and the sweater- 
blouse-skirt outfit would suffice. Sweaters and 
skirts are comfortable and exceedingly smart. 


HE bolero dress of twill has a crépe de Chine 

blouse section, but the dress is all in one piece, 
the skirt being attached to the crépe de Chine 
at the waist. This is a youthful type of frock 
and popular with college girls everywhere. 
The other school dress is twill also, made in the 
smart jumper two-piece style. This dress is 
bound on the collar, cuffs, and the bottom of 
the blouse with wide grosgrain ribbon, while 
the belt and tie are made of the same ribbon. 

Sometimes it is possible to get along with 
one dress for evening occasions, such as dances, 
dinners, and other college parties, but it is 
more economical to have two. One should be 
the dance frock, made of chiffon or georgette, 
which is sleeveless and quite formal, such as 
the one illustrated at the top of page 71, on the 
right, while the other should be a dinner and 
afternoon frock combined, such as the long- 
sleeved crépe Elizabeth frock next to the dance 
frock. The Italian silk shawl shown on page 73 
in the July issue of Goop HouseKEEPING has 
been selected as the evening wrap for the 
college girl’s wardrobe. It is of fine quality 
and comes in all the evening shades. 

A corduroy bathrobe is the most practical, 
and the one we show at the top of page 71, on 
the left, is well made and has the comfortable 
collar line and long sleeves, which so many 
bathrobes lack. A négligée is not necessary to 
the life of any college girl, but if she wishes to 
have one, there is illustrated, in the June Issue 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, a simple voile négligée. 

Shoes and stockings should be bought in 
one’s own town if possible. Choose a shoe that 
i le, well-made, and in a dark color for 
di occasions, and silver or gold kid or 
satin lor evening. Flesh-colored stockings may 
be worn at night, while beige-gray are smartest 


for daytime. 


The accessories include such things as hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, handbag, boutonnicre, com- 


| pact, necklace, and the like. The more hand- 


kerchiefs the better, of course,‘and one could 


| easily use two handbags and several pairs of 
| gloves, but I have listed only the absolute 


necessities. Every wardrobe must be built up 
to suit the individual, and with a little more 
money some things can be quite comfortably 
added, but the list I have made should serve a 
a good basis for the practical wardrobe. 
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Lars, created this 


Bridal Gown especially for 
OMMUNITY PLATE, the silver of brides 


Awnings . . . orchids . . . wedding presents, 
in heaps, in tiers . . . Where will your card 
lie? In a sea-blue chest that holds a pale bright 
service of silver for six? . . . Neara patrician 
dozen of salad forks? . . . Tied to the stem of 
@ single lovely serving piece? . . . Community 
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Plate is as much a part of wedding as the 
bride's bouquet—or the groom! And where 
Community Plate lies, lorgnons linger, and 
bridesmaids pause to si igh over their roses! ... 
The chest is $37.75. The salad forks areS7. 50 
set of six. The single piece may be $2.50. 
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PYREX 
Nursing Bottles 


Will not break in heating! 


PY cold bottles into hot water— 
hot bottles into cold water! Heat, 
cool, sterilize, boil—with never a fear 
of breaking! 

For you can now get PYREX nurs- 
ing bottles which will withstand ex- 
treme or sudden temperature changes. 

Pyrex nursing bottles are six-sided 
so that they will not roll, flat at the 
bottom so that they stand firmly. 


There are no hard-to-wash sharp 
angles on the inside of the bottle—all 
are rounded off broadly and smoothly. 
Ounces and half ounces are carefully 
and plainly marked. 

Get Pyrex nursing bottles, enough for a full 
day’s feeding, from your druggist. Know the 
comfort of bottles that will not break in heat- 
ing, cooling, sterilizing! They are made by the 
makers of Pyrex Ovenware. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 


These heat-proof, cold-proof Pyrex 

bottles are made in the two shapes 

4 approved by baby specialists—wide- 

| topped or narrow-necked—in the } 
popular 8-ounce size. 
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Smart 
Uniforms 
jor Nurses 


Better Style 
Better Quality 
Faul Jones nurses’ costumes look 1 smarter 
fit better—wear longer. Better made 
throughout Good looking, serviceable fabrics— 
excellent tailoring—careful finish. A real pleasure to 
wear—a real economy to buy. 
FREE—Art Photo Album showing more than 40 
Paul Jones styles for nurses. Write for it today 


MORRIS & CO., INC., Dep’. 28, 411 N. Eutaw S:., Baltimore, Md. 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
ing : two sets of envelopes, $13. -” 


Fg! Imitation Engrave 
100 Vv Ravi Card . Write for samples 
Chestnut 
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Youth Sees New Worlds to Conquer 


(Continued from page 96) 


| were the problem—that not the young, but the 
middle-aged, were the crowd to worry about. 
I asked Mrs. Frederick M. Paist, who for 
six years has been president of the national 
Association about it—although at first it 
seemed a trifle silly to be asking her, she has 
such a young look herself. 

“Your young friend’s comment makes me 
think,”’ said she, ‘‘of a dear old lady of ninety- 
two, who was interviewed and asked how it 
felt to be old. And she answered that she 
didn’t know how it felt to be old; she felt 
|merely like herself, just as she had always 
— which, when she faced a new situation, 


was really terribly young. The teens always 
| have believed and always will believe that the 
| older generations can tell more than they do. 
The high school and college age believes that 
we are keeping something back—that we are 
| withholding some necessary secret. They 
can’t realize, and I am glad they can’t, that 


|life is just as mysterious and adventurous 


at ninety as it is at nineteen. 


Should We Mention the Problem ? 
do believe, though, that our generation 
| has erred in one respect and given youth one 
of its biggest problems: we have made the 
mistake of talking about the children in their 
presence; we have put youth on the front page 
and made them self-conscious. We have made 
them acutely aware of the world of confusion 
in which they are moving, of the changing 
ideals of social justice, family ties and respon- 
sibilities, religion, and love between man and 
woman; and now we find it hard to make 
them hear, through the din, our conviction that 
there are eternal and unchangeable truths 
to which they can hold fast. We may be 
shouting directions as safe as the points of the 
compass as they ford their river, but they can’t 

hear us in the clamor about new problems. 
“But it is comforting to see how many 
of them strike the right trail somehow. In 
|my teens there was still a great deal of talk 
about what would happen to the home when 
the girls went to work, in the years before 
|marriage, instead of spending their time 


| helping mother. I have always been glad I had 


professional experience before I was married, 
and I think it is generally conceded today 
that having a job and earning her own money 
before marriage gives a girl a truer sense of 
comradeship with her husband and _ un- 
doubtedly a better understanding of her chil- 
dren’s needs when they begin to think of their 
vocations. Certainly economic independence 
has given a new dignity to woman. Perhaps 
the combination of job and marriage we hear 
so much of nowadays will turn out in the 
same happy way. 

“But even though I am optimistic about the 
future, I don’t think we parents should lose 
sight of the fact that some of the much-talked- 
about new perils are really here. I am not 
speaking of the more sensational ones, either, 
but of the fact, for example, that our young 
people are in danger of becoming mere spec- 
tators. We move from place to place so rapidly, 
there is so much ‘canned entertainment,’ so 
| much that is mechanical and uncreative, that 
| one can be eternally busy and diverted without 
ever making any effort other than standing by 
and looking on. Young people need to have 
more chance at raw materials, more chance to 
make, do, build things for themselves. They 
need more quiet and solitude, less change. 
They need a chance to take root, like young 
trees, in a fixed circle of school, friends, church, 
family—something they can look back to 
and associate with the word ‘home.’ ”’ 

The chief danger threatening the rank and 
file of youth, then, according to Mrs. Paist, 
|is the danger of becoming mere spectators, 
| perpetual bystanders. This may be true, but 
it was certainly not evident among the young 
| delegates to the convention. Life to them 
| seemed to be real and earnest enough. Their 


problems may be as old as the Ten Command. 
ments, but to them and to their gene ration, 
they are new and real and immensely vital, 
Listen to a few of them: 

“What are we to do on bargain sales day, 
when we run out of the goods advertised 
by the department store we work in, and the 
management orders us to substitut: poorer 
ones? 

“A white girl who works in our factory 
brought a colored girl, out of work a long time, 
to our manager to get a job. She was refused 
because of her color. The manager said the 
girls wouldn’t work with her. We are unjust 
to each other. American girls refuse to work 
with Poles, and Poles won’t work with Rus- 
sians, and none of them will work with negroes.” 

“Our local Association supported the child 
labor amendment, and some of our mosi 
liberal contributors threatened to withdraw 
their contributions unless we let legislation 
alone—especially when it affected their busi- 
ness. 

“The best movies are shown in our town on 
Sunday, and Sunday is the day when the 
majority has time for recreation. We are 
asked to help abolish Sunday movies. What 
shall we do?” 

“We are sent to college to study science, 
history, psychology, and sociology. Then, 
when we graduate, we are expected to come 
back to the dormant churches in our towns 
and teach Sunday school as our grandmothers 
taught it, shutting our eyes both to modern 
knowledge and to the disparity between 
Christian teachings and the practise evident 
all around us.” 

“We have the forty-eight-hour week in our 
factory, but we are working to have it put on 
the statute books of the state because we think 
it may be the opening wedge for our sisters in 
domestic service.” 

I italicize that last phrase because it startled 
me so when I heard it—the despised and 
neglected kitchen worker coming at last to her 
own—sister to other toilers! 


What the Colleges Talk About 

These quotations suggest the quality of 
the puzzles young heads are pondering. Not 
nursery problems, these. They have a dis- 
concerting concreteness and practicality, too, 
that remove them from the category of idle 
dreams. I was thinking them over when 
Miss Rachel Dunaway tripped into my 
reach. She is slim, young, bobbed-haired, 
1925's June graduate, holding up her head 
with a look-the-world-in-the-face kind of air. 
For the past year she has been the head of 
108,000 college girls in student Y’s. With 
her was a Mount Holyoke student, with a 
sweet and eager way of turning to me every 
now and then, interviewing me, trying to find out 
what I had learned since college days of the 
secret ways of life. 

Between them they gave me the content 
of the dormitory conversations—of those 
hours when girls grow confidential and tell, 
in one way or another, what they really ~~ 
of the future. Their opinion, in general, i 
that the older generation muddled ine 
they compromised too much. Now they are 
unwilling to face facts; they are afraid of going 
beyond their depth. Between caution and 
embarrassment, they deny or suppress oF 
do not recognize the truth. The increasing 
number and proportion of divorces show that 
there is something the matter with the old 
standards of marriage, yet the older folks 
shake admonitory heads over the new genera- 
tion’s groping efforts at other standards. 
They see men and women preaching selfishness 
and practising greed; advising honesty an 
cheating on their income tax returns. Pro- 
fessors and parents point out the folly of wat 
and the desirability of peace, yet compulsory 
military training in colleges and universities Is 
spreading. Many young folks think this is 
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ir and illogical and say so emphatically. 


unfa ~ ’ 
“We're intolerant of our elders. We can’t help 


it. We see materialism in older people and 


” 


hate it. We can’t understand it,” said Betty. 

Then Rachel, with the wisdom of ten months 
out of college, added: “Perhaps we shall be 
less intolerant when we find out for ourselves 
how hard it is not to compromise on our ideals. 
Nevertheless, I think we are right in obeying 
the Chinese proverb, ‘Gather in your youth, 
my son, many absurd enthusiasms, lest you 
come to the end of the road with an empty 
heart.’ ” ; 

There was one thing about which these 
young persons felt very sure of their ground, 
and that is the conviction that the changing 
conditions of marriage are for the better. 

“Of course,’ said Rachel, “we talk about 
marriage more than any other subject outside 
of college activities. We want a new kind of 
marriage. There is a growing unreadiness to 
marry if marriage means only a round of house- 
work and the rearing of children. Older people 
say we can keep up with the world through 
clubs and study. They don’t remember that 
our young men, especially the ones entering 
professions, will have a long pull through years 
of low incomes and a comparatively high stand- 
ard of living. Young wives under these con- 
ditions don’t have money to hire some one to 
take care of the baby while they attend study 
clubs. They have to squeeze out of the budget 
for food and clothes the cost of a book or a 
concert, if they are to get these things at all. 
This may be all right for girls who are essen- 
tially domestic. But girls who, even for a short 
time, have found happiness in a job, are apt 
to grow dissatisfied and mentally ragged under 
the strain. Most of us expect to combine 
marriage with work outside the home. We 
want the money so that living won't be quite 
so hard, and we want the happiness, the 
excitement, the romance, the sense of growth, 
that come with doing work we love.” 


The Marriage of the Future 

Here Betty interrupted with the questions 
that seem to be fearfully underlying all the 
brave dormitory discussions of a new kind 
of cooperation in marriage. 

“What about the children? 
after they come? That hasn’t been worked 
out, has it? And what about the husbands? 
Do you think the young men know what 
is ahead of them? Will they be willing to do 
their share, if we do ours? Will they take 
their turn at getting breakfast and cooking 
supper, and be willing to clean one room 
while the wife does the other? Will they adapt 
themselves to the fact that business may take 
the woman away from home for a few days 
occasionally, just as it does them? The new 
marriage has to be real cooperation, with real 
division of labor. It must not mean—because 
it would fail if it did—that the woman merely 
takes on the double load of homemaking and 
moneymaking.”’ 

I had a moment’s amusing vision of the 
newly-weds of the future, before their combined 
income is large enough to hire domestic help. 
The apron has given way to the smock; he has 
his, and she has hers, and like two roommates 
of the same sex they divide up the domestic 
work—both of them equally acquainted with 
brooms and broiling ovens. That seems to 
be what we are headed for, according to these 
college girls—a happy, democratic day when 
no sovereign male will blithely take his morn- 
ing scrub and leave a ring around the bathtub 
which some one—he has never figured out con- 
sciously just who—must clean up bright and 
white for his use next morning. Then the other 
side, brought out by the girls’ own questions, 
came uppermost. What will be the effect of 


Will it work 


dinners hastily prepared by two tired young 
people when they come home from work in 
the evening? What will the homes look like, 
week-end and evening 
Again, what about the children? 


given only scanty 
attention? 
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That there is a way to overcome difficulties 
like these, college girls think the future will 
show, if only the young men will understand 
and do their share. At any rate, in that perfect 
world which college youth hopes to make—a 
world of peace, of business honesty, of personal 
truth and courage, of better government and 
more meaningful education, they count con- 
fidently on more democratic, happier, and 
more lasting marriage. And they hope, when 
it comes their turn, to be more understanding 
parents. 

I listened to Dr. Alexander Purdy, of Hart- 


ford Theological Seminary, as he told how his | 


students bitterly accused older persons of 
blaming youth for wanting what their elders 
are enjoying. ‘“‘They try to keep us from 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


enjoying the very pleasures they already have. | 
They are doing the very things they say are | 


bad for us.” 

This was another and more concrete way of 
putting the college girls’ point of view, “They 
compromise with their ideals.” 


The Example of the Elders 


And a woman speaker said the same thing 
in still another way. Before a convention 
that heartily agreed with her, judging by their 
vote, she spoke for “that lusty six-year-old 
youngster of ours, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

“T am in close touch constantly with young 
people in college, school, and Associations, 
and I resent the implication that the teens 
and twenties are lawbreakers. In my observa- 
tion I find nothing the matter with young 
people. The trouble is with older people and 
the example they set. Drinking fathers voted 
for men who were responsible for the passage 
of the 18th Amendment. They were thinking 
of the next generation. But they have not 
been willing, these same fathers, to make the 
personal sacrifice necessary to insure the law 
an immediate success. However, in this 
greatest moral adventure ever undertaken 
by a free country, we can certainly count on 
the younger generation to see it through.” 

There was a burst of applause—the younger 
generation present intend to see it through— 
and with that and the criticism of the lawless 
middle-aged ringing in my ears, I looked 
around for a spokesman to defend the unpopu- 
lar generation. She is a modern parent— 
and grandparent—so I turned to Mrs. R. E. 
Speer, who is president of the Y. W. C. A. 
National Board, has children of college age, 
and is one of those rare individuals whom 
boys and girls like and flock to on sight. 
She knows what young hearts and brains are 
feeling and thinking about better than any 
one else I know. 


middle age afraid to ford the river with youth. 

“T suppose that is still true of some parents, 
but for the most part I believe that the mothers 
who wring their hands and look helpless are 
as extinct as the fainting heroine. If they 
aren’t now, they will be in the next generation. 
Ours is a period of the greatest expansion, 
shifting of standards, transition and readjust- 
ment. Instead of a dearth of outside interests 
as in other days, we have to shut out new 
stimulations at every turn if we are ever to 
have any time for thought. Older people have 
to meet this problem as well as the young. 

“The hopeful side is that parents are so 
conscious of their immense responsibility—and 
so humbly willing to learn. Brought up 
themselves in a neat pasteboard world, when 
the ‘proper thing to do was plainly charted, 


when people meekly liked the things they were | 


told to like in Europe, when they read almost 
exclusively romantic books and never dreamed 
that the hero probably got dirty as he won the 
battle—these parents are faced with a world 
that has a passion for experiment, for change, 
and for individual expression. It seems to me, 
judging from the splendid young people they 
are turning out, that they have done extremely 





| 





She smiled when I told her | 
of the young person’s dramatic picture of | 
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The Thatcher Popular Combination Gas and (oal Range 


Kitchen Ease 


_~ will find in this Thatcher y 
Popular Combination Range 

a rare grouping of labor-saving 
conveniences and economical op- 
eration. Thatcher ranges have 
been the choice of the careful 
housewife since 1850. 


It is finished in gray porcelain 
enamel—sanitary and easily kept 
bright. It has spacious broiling 
and baking ovens, a top with 
eight holes and many other im- 
portant features that will in- 
stantly appeal. Approved by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


“HE THATCHER Round Boiler, 

here shown, provides the maxi- 
mum of both comfort 
and general satisfac- 
tion. 

One of its many ad- 
vantages is that the 
“Fire Pot” is unusually 
deep, allowing proper 
“banking” over night 
andthe firing ofenough 
fuel to last nearly all 
day. 





Consult your local dealer regarding Thatcher 
Ranges, Boilers or Furnaces—or write to us direct 
for interesting and informing literature. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 
NEWARK, N. J. 
3941 St. Francis St. 


NEW YORK 
21 W. 44th St, 


CHICAGO 
341 N. Clark St. 


THATCHER 
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Was any house 
ever really like this? 


IN THE world of actualities, do 
such houses as this really exist? 
Note its weird pillars, the gro- 
tesqueness of the effect, when you 
look through the window pane at 
the left. Now, look through the 
glass at the right—and you see a 
house restored to normalcy. 


There is nothing wrong with the 
house. Its strangeness is only seem- 
ing. The distortions you see at the 
left are caused by the waves and 
irregularities in the common win- 
dow glass with which the sash is 
glazed. The sash at the right is 
glazed with Plate Glass. And be- 
cause of this you see accurately and 
distinctly. There is noth- 
ing to obscure your vision, 
because Plate Glass is clear. 
The method of manufac- 
ture assures that. Plate 
Glass is rolled, ground, 
polished and inspected 
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until perfect clarity is attained. 

Moreover, Plate Glass is tough- 
ened by a process of annealing 
which is its own. And it offers much 
greater resistance to breakage than 
ordinary glass. Its solidity makes 
for greater protection against heat, 
cold and sound. And its brilliant 
polished surface adds -to the good 
appearance of your house. 

Plate Glass costs but little more 
than ordinary glass. To use it in 
every window costs only about one 
per cent of the total cost of your 
house. And it makes a marked 
increase in both the selling and 
renting value of the house. Have 
your architect give you 
figures on Plate Glass if 
you are planning to build. 

Plate Glass Manufac- 
turers of America, First 
National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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well. In the midst of the worship of facts anda 
hard reality, youth comes up as it has always 
done, intensely idealistic, aflame with the de- 
sire to make the world over. They demand 
more of the church, of college faculties, of 
government, and of their parents, and they are 
right. It is the business of youth to demand 
that life be better than it is. A girl with a 
sophisticated acquaintance with bitter, dis. 
illusioned, modern novels may flippantly ask. 
‘Is this play fit for grandmother?’ but ‘under 
her surface bravado beats a little-girl heart 
full of wistful hopes and illusions. In spite of 
lurid novels, these young people realize that 
for the finest gifts of life the price is discipline 
and self-restraint.”’ 





Housekeeping Husbands 

We talked about the college girls and their 
certainty that a new kind of cooperation was 
coming in marriage, and with twinkling eyes, 
Mrs. Speer said: f 

“Even if young wives do insist on keeping 
their jobs, I don’t think the change for young 
husbands is going to be as radical as it sounds, 
Willingly or unwillingly, they have always 
had to turn their hand more or less to home 
tasks, especially in emergencies. Do you 
remember Christopher Morley’s jingle: 


‘The man who never in his life 

Has washed the dishes with his wife, 

Or polished up the silver plate, 

He still is largely celibate.’ 
Seriously, however, the assumption of a day’s 
work in industry or in professions outside the 
home by married women means that these 
wives have taken on immensely greater re- 
sponsibilities. There are many problems 
raised by the situation, concerning the rearing 
of children and the health and happiness of 
the partners to the contract, which we have 
not yet had time to solve. When more than 
fifty-three percent of the women now in certain 
industries are married, these problems can not 
lightly be dismissed. It is idle to say that only 
the selfish desire of women to be free of home 
routine is responsible. Economic necessity is 
a far more important factor, and girls who 
insist that they want careers after marriage 
are often merely making the best of the 
situation. They see that if they want to 
marry men of their own age, they will have to 
help pay the landlord and the grocer, and they 
make a virtue out of necessity. 

“Whatever the cause, there is a genuine 
tendency toward greater cooperation in 
marriage. All this promises well for coming 
generations.” 

No matter whether the speaker was twenty, 
or thirty, or eighty—I had the feeling that this 
was youth’s convention. One of the speakers, 
making the humorous admission that youth 
is at the steering wheel, said that the tale can be 
read in the nonsense rhymes of the day. 
Once it was, “Mother, may I go out to swim,” 
but now it is James James Morrison Morrison 
Wetherby George Dupree who tells /is mother, 
“You must never go down to the end of the 
town without consulting me.” Those who 
throw away authority must take on respon- 
sibility. That is what youth is learning. 
They are realizing that they can not expect 
other people to give them what they want; 
they must get it for themselves. They believe 
industrial strife is only a little less terrible 
than war between nations, and so college 
women go to work in factories, and factory 
girls join classes in college, each gaining under- 
standing from the other. They work out their 
ideals with impressive practicality—these 
young people. 

An overall worker was telling how she learned 
that the Golden Rule works in the shop. 
“After I came back from the industrial summer 
session at college,” she said, “the girl who took 
my place wouldn’t give up my job. I went to 
her and asked her for it, and she wouldn't 
give it up. I needed that $40 a week, s0 
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told her what | thought of her. Then I went 
to the boss and told him what I thought 
of him. Next day he said I could have my 
job back, and I don’t know what happened 
to me, but I said: ‘No, let her keep it. Vil 
take anything that’s open.’ It didn’t hurt 
me to do it, because now both of us are doing 
the same work for the same money. So I 
learned the lesson of girls sticking together 
and not knifing each other in the back.”’ 
The election, as president of the national 
Association, of rs. John Hanna, of Dallas, 
as, puts special emphasis on a phase of 
y. W. C. A. work which has been very 
little known. Mrs. Hanna is interested in 
all kinds of girls, but her special hobby is 
the isolated girl. Girls who live on little 
farms, shut away from neighbors for long 
periods because of heavy weather in winter 
and heavy work in summer. Girls in little 
mining camps, tucked ’way up a canyon some- 
where, cainps that have forgotten how to 
grow. Mountain girls and valley girls, longing 
for fun and companionship and something 
new to do. Young wives of doctors and 
ministers and engineers, stationed out in 
nowhere, in such extremely isolated districts 
that the interests of the outside world come in 
only by mail. Mrs. Hanna’s years as chair- 
man of the southwestern district, including 
Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, and adjoining 
states, has given her special sympathy for and 
understanding of these girls and women in 
lonely, uneventful regions; and she has worked 
enthusiastically on the National Rural Com- 
mittee and as advisor of the Council on Cor- 
responding Membership. 


Sisters Round the World 

The part the Association plays in helping 
youth around the world was made clear by 
Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, of New York, 
to whom great wealth and high social position 
mean only greater opportunities for service. 
To her as to every one who saw it, the sessions 
of the convention made a colorful and a very 
moving spectacle. There were thousands of 
girls, alert faces under gayest hats of every 
hue, looking in the great Milwaukee Audi- 
torilum like a vast, gorgeous bed of tulips. 
They were gathered together, regardless of 
country, race, or color, as friends; each one, 
even “the least of these,” knew that she had a 
right to speak—that she was expected to bring 
the problem that meant most to her as a 
member before her fellows. Remarking 
on this democracy and the thrilling spirit 
of good will and fellowship that lighted every 
face, Mrs. James said that to her the job 
of the Y. W. C. A. is to build bridges, so that 
no girl need ford her river alone to new 
lrontiers. She can help build the bridge and 
pass over with friends. 

“In America,” she said, “the Association 
helps to bridge the gap between young and old, 
between the girl who works and the girl who 
has money and leisure, between the foreign- 
born and the native. It helps to bridge the 
difficult gulf facing the college girl who leaves 
the active life of school for what seems to her 
at first the dull and petty round of the little 
home town. All over the world the Association 
is building bridges of friendship, of racial 
understanding, and mutual responsibility. 
‘tis giving courage to young girls in countries 
like Turkey and India, brought up in the tra- 
dition of seclusion and closely guarded home 
life, to enter schools, industry, business, pro- 
fessions. It is helping them pass from old 
customs of marriage to the ideal of the Chris- 
tian home. Formerly in Turkish street cars a 
curtain separated the section where the men 
= ae sat. _We can scarcely realize 
seal -f ~~ readjustment for women the 
at s curtain signified. The young 
> acl * tose old countries today are 
~ me oo truly as if they had migrated 

scovered territory. 
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Mrs. James talked of the Constantinople 
Association where Armenian, Moslem, and 
Greek sit side by side; of the one in Reval 
where Russians, Germans, and Esthonians 
*nemies for generations, find common cause: 
of the Chinese girls who asked Japanese to 
heir meeting, and as I listened it seemed to 
ne that the dream of perfect understanding 
vetween nations and races must come tre 
ymorrow, so simple it seemed. 

I thought of the tiny colored girl stand. 
ing on a chair and leading all the delegates in 
song, 


“T’m going to lay down my sword and shield 
Down by the river 
Ain’t going to study war no more.” 


Perhaps that will come true. Youth believes 
t will. On the other side of the river, there 
ill be no war, no child labor, no workers 
tarved either for bread or the joy of life. 
rhese things they feel sure of. Hopefully, too 
they look forward to making government 
mean more to people and people to the govern- 
ment, and to doing something to make mar- 
riage more perfect, business more honest, the 
‘hurch more vital, and education closer to 
life. 

Grasping young things, aren’t they? Grasp- 
ing at stars! 


The Art of Combining 
Designs In Decorative 
Fabrics 


(Continued from page 08) 


would be appropriate for the davenport and 
an armchair, other chairs to be done in the 
small-figured velvet. To bring out the green 
of the pattern a single chair might well be 
upholstered in plain dull green damask. 

A charming bedroom, adapted from the 
Louis XVI siyle, develops around the toile de 
Jouy in rose and blue on an ivory ground, the 
very tone for walls and woodwork. (Scheme 
IV.) 

Provided there are not more than three win- 
dows the print may be made into covers for 

}a chaise-longue and small armchair, as well as 
window hangings. According to preference, 
the rose or the blue in the pattern may be em- 
phasized by a plain taffeta bedspread. 


The Studio Arranges a 
Small Bedroom 


(Continued from page 58) 


the accessories complete the character of the 
room. Pale green grass lamps, yellow shades 
with a dainty rose design to match the chintz, 
and amber glass toilet accessories are decora- 
tive on the chest and dressing-table. 

The changeable effect of the yellow spread 
is pleasing, and the same color tones are found 
in the lampshade on the bedside table. The 
amber glass lamp is of the popular Colonial 
type. The pictures, too, are light and colorful, 
and in harmony with the furniture and the size 
of the room. : 

Such a room would please any young girl, her 
very own room, and the colors in it should be 
those that she likes most. A small upholstered 
chair would be an addition, and if covered in 
rose chintz, would be a bright color spot in the 
room. 

Or this dainty and colorful room may well 
be a guest-room, for its atmosphere 1s I 
viting. With well-balanced colors, and furnl 
ture that is right in scale, your small bedroom 
can become as lovely in its way as any larget 
and more formal room. 





Truth 
from a 


child 


HE next-door neigh- 

bor in this little girl’s 
town used to call every 
now and then. And each 
time when he came he 
would pick her up and kiss 
her. 

Always she remonstrat- 
ed, tried to escape; for it 
was really a sort of ordeal 
to her. 

Finally one day the visi- 
tor determined to find out 
why the child acted so 
curiously. 

It was really a surprise 
to him, but so often you 
get the real truth only 
from a child. 

* * & 
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You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have hal tosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometime , of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro 
fessiona advice. But usually 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine to combat halito- 
sis, you often avoid sore 
throat and those more seri- 
ous illnesses that start 
with throat infections. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only 
never in bulk. There are tour 
sizes: I4 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 1% ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
calCompany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


* 
A Challenge | i “TISTERINE 


We'll make a little wager with you that if 
you try one tube of Listerine Tooth Paste, 
you'll come back for more. 

LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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| deep emotion was apparent. 


of the problem that will be really practical. 

“What, in your opinion, is back of it all, 
Judge McIntyre? Why are young felons 
pouring into your court, instead of middle- 
aged felons as in the past? And what remedies, 
what preventives, would you suggest?” 

He was silent for a long moment. “It is a 
psychological condition difficult to analyze. 
On the surface one would say, the rotten moral 
standards and general ‘jazz’ spirit of the times. 
Girls are finery-mad, demanding of life shoes 
at twenty dollars a pair and sheer hose at 
two-fifty; and young men are excitement-mad 
and are aping their elders in the pursuit of 
liquor. 

“But that is only a superficial view. The 
real causes lie deep down underneath. There 
are too many of them for me to enumerate 
them all. But the outstanding ones are these.” 


Why Youth Goes Wrong 


Drawing a pad of paper toward him, he 
thoughtfully, carefully, made his list, number- 
ing the causes to simplify discussion of them 
later. Then he tore the sheet off and handed 
it over. It read as follows: 


1. Lack of religious training in childhood 

2. Absence of parental authority and dis- 
cipline 

3. Failure to instill ideals of modesty and 
chastity in female children 

4. The age-old problem of liquor 

5. The production, by dissipated parents, of 
paranoiac children 

6. Unsupervised amusements: including es- 
pecially “joy riding,” cheap movies, and 
indecent modern dances 

7. Lack of proper recreational facilities in 
most neighborhoods 

8. Unwillingness of young people today to 
work hard, and indulgence of this 
laziness by foolish parents 


“And which of these causes do you consider 


| of gravest importance, Judge McIntyre?” de- 


manded the interviewer. 

“T have listed them in the order of their im 
portance,” he replied tersely. ‘And the anti- 
dote for each should be apparent from the way 
in which I have described the causes.” 

The writer could not conceal her astonish- 
ment as she looked down at the list. ‘‘You re- 
gard the lack of religious training in childhood 
as the chief cause of delinquency among our 
youth today? That is a strong statement, 
Judge McIntyre.” 

He leaned forward, intensely earnest. In 
the grip of his hands on the arms of his chair his 
“I wish,” he 
said gravely, ‘‘I could find words with which 
to stress fully its immense importance! As a 
cause, it so far outdistances all others I have 
named that it stands alone! 

“If I could give only one piece of advice to 
anxious parents all over the countr, , I would 
urge: ‘It makes no difference what your faith 
may be—Buddhist, Catholic, Jewish, Protes- 
tant, Mohammedan— instill in your children in 
their infancy the moral principles of that re- 
ligion. Encourage obedience to them during 





| childhood. And send your boy or girl out into 


the world equipped with a definite set of re- 
ligious standards. Such a boy or girl almost 
never finds his or her way into the criminal 
courts.’ 

“All court officials with whom I have ever 
discussed this subject,’’ concluded Judge Mc- 
Intyre, ‘‘have agreed that that is the one great 
safeguard which can—and must—be thrown 
around our young people!” 

After a moment he added: ‘‘As for the sec- 
ond cause on my list—lack of home discipline— 
I’m sure I need say little about that. Modern 
parents are spineless! They have cast author- 
ity to the winds. Thousands of boys and girls 
are being allowed to grow up uncontrolled—a 
menace to society. If a child is not taught 
to obey the law of the home, he is almost 
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(Continued from page 37) 





















certain to become a Jawbreaker out in the 
world. 

“Boys ‘and girls nowadays seem to have no 
sense of duty toward any group—home, em- 
ployers, social friends, society at large. In the 
young criminals brought before my bench | 
observe a callousness which almost passes 
belief.” 

Here the writer interrupted to hand him 
a newspaper she had bought half an hour 
before. The headlines read: “BOYS, THE 
OLDEST FIFTEEN, ADMIT TEN Rop. 


BERIES. MAY CLEAR UP THREE HUN- 
DRED THEFTS. YOUNG PRISONERS 
TAKEN AT 5 A. M. ONE CARRIED 


PISTOL.” And the account went on to say 
that the boys had maintained a bold front 
when questioned by detectives, seeming to 
take great pleasure in relating their exploits, 

“This is the callousness you refer to, Judge 
McIntyre?” 

He nodded. Then with a shrug he handed 
the newspaper back. ‘“‘If parents could only 
realize,’ he exclaimed, “that whereas the 
home discipline is loving, the world’s discipline 
is cruel! If a parent shirks his job, the State 
will have to substitute for it the bitter rod 
of court and prison.” 

He sat silent for a few moments, deep in 
thought. Then, looking up, he plunged into 
an earnest discussion of the third subject on 
his list: the instilling of modesty and chastity 
in female children. 

“That cause may seem to apply only to 
girls,” he said. “But, since many girls today are 
not only proving to be criminals themselves— 
as prostitutes and shoplifters, for example— 
but are also aiding the men in their crimes, the 
girl is, perhaps, the gravest problem of all. 
Especially as she could, if she would, be such 
an influence on men and boys as to check 
crime! 

“Let me urge on parents, therefore—teach 
your girls that they are the regulating force 
of the world. Woman is the architect of de- 
cency. The world Cepends upon her to incul- 
cate high ideals of living, a reverence for the 
Almighty, a spirit of brotherhood. A good girl 
is capable of leading a young man into right.” 

Judge McIntyre paused, then added a bit 
sternly: “In my opinion, if our young girls 
could all be inspired with the ideals of true 
womanhood—nothing superhuman or super- 
fine, but just modesty and morality—they 
would correct the so-called ‘crime wave’ more 
quickly than all other efforts put together.” 
He leaned back in his chair. 


Are the Mothers Good Examples? 

“And it is your belief, Judge McIntyre, that 
modern mothers are not thus raising their 
daughters?” 

He made a quiet, half-angry gesture. “Go 
out into the streets of this city—any city or 
town—and look about you! A young girl 
should be the embodiment of purity. Modesty 
is becoming in her: immodesty disgusting. Yet 
what do we see on all our city streets—girls 
from respectable homes, walking about painted 
and _ bedizened, half-clad, loud-voiced, with 
skirts reaching only to their knees. Worse 
still, they are often accompanied by mothers 
similarly tricked out. 

“What are we to say of this type of mother? 
She is appearing in ever-increasing numbers 
in all our large cities today. She sponsors the 
present fashions in dress and manners. She 
follows both as eagerly as her daughter does. 
She boasts of her hip-flask and private boot- 
legger. 

“And that, by the way, brings me to the 
fourth cause of criminal tendencies among 
our youth—the old, old question of liquor: 

He threw out his hands in an expressive 
gesture. Then, rising with a quict apology, he 
slowly crossed the big room and flung up 4 
window. For an instant he stood there, lost 
in thought, looking out into the sunshine. 
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Over his shoulder I could just catch a glimpse 
of the gray Tombs. 

Presently he turned about with great dig- 
nity, yet under the pressure of such earnestness 
that it spoke in every line. 

“Drink has always been a problem of the 
criminal courts. Don’t make any mistake 

about that. Today it seems especially acute 

only because of the kind of liquor drunk, its 
availability at many of our hearthstones, and 
the general flippant, cynical attitude toward 
it. I will admit that until all this is changed, 
until the prohibition law is respected and en- 
forced, the criminal tendencies of our youth 
are not likely to decrease. 

“Tf parents flout the law, if they regard hip- 
flasks as the most interesting topic of social 
conversation, and spend time and money in a 
pursuit of liquor, as though it were a kind of 
ultimate aim in life—why should they revolt 
at the sight of a little son or daughter on trial 
inacriminal court? The one follows the other 
as surely as night follows day. 

“But...” He hesitated, then added: 
“What I am about to say is a bit startling. 
It may awaken incredulity. But I give it as 
my earnest conviction. It is this—if parents 
would tell their young people that the Pro- 
hibition Law, being a law, must be obeyed; 
and if they would deny to their boys and girls 
the taste of liquor, the appetite would pass 
away in this generation. The next generation 
would not be desirous of liquor. 

“Of course, this would have to include vigor- 
ous efforts by parents to close the speak-easies, 
the disguised saloons, the jazz dance halls with 
booze on the table, the bawdy houses posing as 
‘resorts’ or ‘chop-suey places’; and all the other 
temptations being thrust on the attention of 
our young people in a day when the old moral 
conventions seem to be broken down. A large 
order? No doubt! But I believe it could be 
done!” 

Returning to his chair, he sank down into it 
and began to discuss the fourth cause on his 
list—the production, by dissipated parents, of 
children who are morons: on the shadow line, 
that is, between genius and imbecility. 

“The formation of the skulls of certain im- 
beciles,” he explained, “‘is now known to be 
due to the indiscreet habits of the parents. 
Either the excessive use of liquor, or sexual 
sins, may have that effect. This is called 
paranoia. In the state of New York today, 
walking around in our cities and towns, it is 
estimated that there are at least 62,000 of these 
paranoiacs. All are incipient criminals, who 
can, nevertheless, be dissuaded from crime 
under right influences 

Temperance and chastity in the home. the 
banishment of drunken sprees and the latest 

“thrill” or affinity, concluded Judge McIntyre, 
would prevent the further production of these 
unfortunate children. 


The Danger of Dance Halls 

“And as for the modern dance!” he exclaimed 
4 moment later, turning to the question of 
unsupervised amusements. ‘The nation ap- 
pears to be jazz-mad! Our big cities, —- 
And no class of society is exempt. Girls with 
college degrees may be seen, almost any day, 
in New York City, writhing and wobbling 
their way around a dance floor in some restau- 
rant. But it is in the poorer districts of New 
York, that jazz is ge en in its deadliest work. 
For there the young girls, having no better 
amusement, are pouring into the cheap dance 
alls. 

“In these places they meet men of the most 
dangerous type. Although hardly more than 
oys, these men are diseased, are in search of 
‘affairs,’ and usually are part of a crime ring. 
The fate of the girls can be imagined.’ 

“Is this condition confined to New York?” 
the writer asked. 

“No. It is country-wide. Every large 
American city has a few such places.” 

He pointed out that parents and public- 
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spirited citizens could hardly undertake a more 
vital work than the careful investigation of 
dubious places of amusement, dance halls 
especially, and the closing down of eight- 
tenths of them. 

‘Then there is. the type of movie that incites 
to sexual crimes!’’ he added. ‘‘Need I remark 
that no child should be permitted to see such 
pictures? And there is the cheap automobile! 
So much has been said regarding the part 
played by the car in the crimes of our youth 
today that I shall not add to it. The cheap 
auto not only makes sexual offenses possible, 
but also transports young robbers to and from 
the scenes of their depredations.” 


The Community Must Provide Recreation 

And as regards the next cause on the list— 
the failure of most communities to provide 
wholesome recreation for their young—this, 
too, he declared, had been brought to the at- 
tention of the public so persistently for years 
that further words were useless. Action was 
needed, instead. 

“Many strides have been made along this 
line,” he admitted. ‘But our facilities are 
still pitifully inadequate. In the big cities 
many of our children are forced to the streets 
for play. Others gather on apartment house 
roofs, in alleys, or on the wharves: wherever 
they can find room. Our young girls receive 
their beaux on street corners or in dance halls 

“So often,” he finished sadly, ‘I find that a 
young man or woman brought before me for 
larceny or burglary or forgery or assault 
was as inevitably shoved into criminality by 
neglectful parents and community as the well- 
reared, well-provided-for child is steered into 
good citizenship. 

“Some young people are innately strong 
enough to grow up without religious training, 
pass through the dangers of adolescence with- 
out guidance or proper recreation, and yet— 
rising above home and community lacks—go on 
to good and noble living. But my conviction 
is that such a boy or a girl is rare!”’ 

Correct discipline, Judge McIntyre empha- 
sized, consists of providing fun and work in 
such proportions as to keep the child absorbed 
every moment. The busy boy or girl is the 
virtuous one 

‘And that brings me to the eighth, and last, 
cause on my list—the unwillingness of young 
people to work, today. This tendency is 
startling, being apparent to every one brought 
into contact with erring youth. The younger 
generation—or, at least, that percentage of it 
that collides with the law—simply will not 
work if it can help it. These young men would 
rather steal than work. The girls would rather 
shoplift than settle down to office routine.” 

“To what do you attribute this?” the writer 
asked. 

‘“‘Again—to faulty upbringing! Every child 
should be made to understand that he, or she, 
will have to be a wage-earner. Are most young 
people raised thus? They are not. Even 
needy parents often fail to instill this in their 
boys and girls, strange as that.may seem. 
And as for the well-to-do class, it dumps on 
the world every year thousands of lazy, ex- 
citement-loving, spoiled young men and women 
with no concept of their duty to organized 
society, no real work habits, no high ambitions 
of any sort. Such youthful loafers and drifters 
help to keep our courts and prisons full.”’ 

After a quick glance at his watch he arose 
And the writer, closing her notebook, sprang 
up, too, with a sober word of thanks for all 
that he had given. 

“Parents often ask me,” he commented in 
parting, ‘“‘why they seem to have so little in- 
fluence over their children, and how they can 
obtain a greater influence. Such an effort 
should have begun at the cradle. But even 
half-grown children can be won over. 

“IT advise these parents: gain the children’s 
love by attempting to understand them. Make 
pals and chums of them, at the same time 
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maintaining discipline and setting a silent ex 
ample by living in conformity with law and 
decency. That, roughly, from the angle of the 
criminal courts, is the solution of the crime 
problem among the young.” 

Another of his grave bows—and the writer 
was dismissed. 

Down through the Criminal Courts Building 
she retraced her steps, and crossed the city to 
her home. Here she sent out to criminal court 
judges in every section of the United States, 
and to a few juvenile court judges here and in 
Canada, questionnaires inviting a country-wide 
expression of opinion as to the existence of a 
crime wave among our youth, the causes behind 
it, and the possible solution of the problem. 

Very shortly the responses began to pour in: 
earnest, whole-hearted letters, gladly cooperat 
ing. As the weeks passed, they continued to 
arrive. Today, as this article is being written, 
they have not wholly ceased to come. It is 
interesting to note that despite superficial 
differences there is complete agreement—but 
for one dissenting voice—as to the existence 
of alarming criminal tendencies among our 
young people today, whether this is termed a 
“crime wave” or only a slow increase in crime 
covering a period of years. 


We Must Teach Responsibility 

But the judges shall take the stand, and 
speak for themselves! 

Hon. Florence E. Allen, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio—writing from Colum- 
bus, Ohio—has the following to say: 

“In my opinion the disrespect for law which 
exists in America is caused mainly by our fail- 
ure to teach the meaning of responsibility. 
This failure is shared equally by the home, 
the school, and the church. When we teach 
the meaning of responsibility to the children, 
we shall not have so much crime among 
young people.” 

And now, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to the 
stand! It is Hon. Edward F. Waite, Judge of 
the District Court, speaking: 

“T do not think there is a ‘crime wave’ 
among the young men and women of the 
United States. What has been for some years 
and still exists is a most alarming increase 
among young men of crimes of extreme reck- 
lessness and violence, and—a comparatively 
new phenomenon—participation in these 
crimes by young women. 

‘As to the causes of this I have thought not 
a little. I should mention two outstanding 
causes: first, and most fundamental, the break- 
down of religious training in the home. Char- 
acter can have no firm and lasting basis, for the 
great majority of people, other than religious 
faith; and religious faith comes rarely into 
any life save through early religious training. 

“Second, the extreme complexity of modern 
life, and the demand for excitement to which 
children and young people are habituated by 
new forms of amusement—of which the movies, 
the automobiles, extreme types of dancing, 
the sensational stage and up-to-date fiction 
are examples—have created an inordinate de- 
sire for ‘thrills’ and ‘kicks.’ The lawless youth 
who used to satisfy his craving for adventure in 
a disorderly escapade, now finds anything short 
of a wild joy-ride in a stolen motor car, or a 
hold-up, quite too tame to stimulate his jaded 
nerves. 

“Who is to blame? I think my query would 
be, Who is not to blame? 

“The remedy? I think there is nothing 
fundamental that does not begin at the cradle. 
The damage has been done to the present gen- 
eration of young criminals, and I can suggest 
nothing for them except improved police 
methods and thorough reform of our criminal 
procedure, so that apprehension and reforma- 
tory confinement may be more swift and sure. 

“For the future, you can do no greater ser- 
vice than to make your readers see that unless 
they are better men and women in every relation 
of life—and especially unless they are better 
parents—twentieth-century society is riding 

















to a fall. The church, the school, social enter- 
rises, honest administration of wise laws, can 
do something; but the key is the home. Re- 
spect for rightful authority and the self-control 
that is its natural fruit, consideration for others 
which has its root in love of God and man— 
these must be learned in the home. And if 
they are not taught, there is no security for 
the individual or the nation.” — 

A far call, next—an expression of opinion 
from Los Angeles, California, from a Juvenile 
Court Judge—Hon. Harry R. Archbald of the 
Superior Court. coe 

“I can see the beginning of adult offenders 
in a good many of the boys and girls who come 
before me, and I am of the opinion that the 
adults of this generation are responsible for a 
great deal of the present trouble. 

“We can not expect the youth of impres- 
sionable age to build, into their habits of 
thought and living, the principles that will 
keep them out of trouble in later years, when 
so many of the adults with whom they associate 
are lacking in those ideals themselves. Too 
many grown people today are living examples 
of a laxity of thought and conduct which has 
a demoralizing effect on the young people 
watching them. We must begin today to 
train the boys and girls of today to be the 
citizens and parents of the future, equipped 
for their job.” 


A United Home is Essential 


Now, Chicago—and the testimony of two 
judges, both sitting in the Cook County 
Criminal Court! Let us hear first the state- 
ment of Hon. Marcus Kavanagh, of the Su- 
perior Court of Cook County: 

“Statistics from all over the country show 
that adolescent offenders come from broken 
homes. By that I mean not only homes where 
one or both of the parents are dead or in some 
way missing, but also homes where the parents 
have lost control over their children. 

“The first, but not most important, lesson in 
teaching children obedience to their country’s 
laws, is for the parents to teach them to obey 
the law of the mother and the law of the father. 
I have never yet seen a disobedient boy who 
grew into a successful man. I have never yet 
seen a disobedient girl who grew into a happy 
mother and the successful ruler of her own 
house. 

“But the greatest and most vital lesson of all 
is to make the children know and feel the 
reign of God and their nearness to Him. The 
fathers fail mostly in their part here. Men 
leave the giving of this most important lesson 
to their wives. Fathers forget that their chil- 
dren deem their father the wisest of all men. 
His example, more than anything else, is their 
rule of after-life. 

“How many fathers stop to show their 
children the necessity for reliance on God and 
His power over them? 

“We would have few criminals in the coun- 
try if the fathers of families would, every 
week or so, have a little heart-to-heart talk 
with their children about God and His infinite 
care for them.” 

_ And here is the counsel of our other Chicago 
judge, Hon. William V. Brothers of the Circuit 
Court of Illinois: 

“] am interested in the task you have under 
taken. To one in daily contact with the gen 
eral subject of crime it is most interesting to | 
observe what reaction others have as to causes 
and possible preventives. 

“Tam of the opinion that the three important 
contributing causes of crime in the present day 
are the automobile, the movie, and liquor. 

a may be said that the automobile, fur- 
nishing as it does, quick and comfortable means 
Seperation to and from scenes of crime, 

$ an important factor. One of its worst 





Purposes seems to be to provide the means for | 
young people to indulge in necking and petting 
parties away from the influence of their homes 
and chaperones, 

“Movies, leaving little to the imagination, 
*eem to stir the youth to experiments in mat- 
And of course it goes without 


ters of crime. 


FREE —7-Day Supply — Note Coupon 





No more soiled towels 
removing cold cream 


No more harsh substitutes irritating to deli- 
cate skin fabric—and no more oily skins! 





This NEW way will work 
wonders in lightening your 
skin —will keep your make- 
up fresh for hours !—the 
ONLY way that removes all 
cream, all dirt from pores. 





HIS offers a test that will effect 

some unique results on your skin. 
That will make it seem shades lighter 
than before. That will correct oily skin 
and nose conditions amazingly. That 
will double and triple the effectiveness of 
your make-up. 

Modern beauty science has found a 
new way to remove cold cream... a dif- 
ferent way from any you have ever known. 

It will prove that no matter how long 
you have used cold cream, you have 
never removed it, and its accumulation 
of dirt, entirely from your skin... nor 
removed it in gentle safety to your skin. 

This new way is called Kleenex ’Ker- 
chiefs—absorbent. Dainty and exquisite, 
you use it, then discard it. Just use the 
coupon. A 7-day supply will be sent you 
to try. 

A scientific discovery 
We are makers of absorbents. Are world 
authorities in this field. 

On the advice of a noted dermatologist, 
we perfected this scientifically right ma- 
terial for removing cold cream. 

It is the only product made solely for 
this purpose. It represents some two 
years of scientific research. There is no 
other like it. 

Banishes oily skins—dark skins 


It corrects oily nose and skin 
conditions amazingly. For 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — absorbent 
come in exquisite flat handker- 
chief boxes, to fit your dressing 
table drawer . . in two sizes. 


Boudoir size, sheets 6 by 7 inches . 
Professional, sheets 9 by 10 inches. 6 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


these come from overladen pores... 
cold creams and oils left for nature to 
expel. That is why you powder now so 
often, 

It combats skin eruptions. For they’re 
invited by germ accumulations left in 
the skin, breeding places for bacteria. 

Old methods, towels, cloths and fibre 


substitutes, failed in absorbency. And 
thus often rubbed infectious dirt ac- 
cumulations back into your skin. That 


is why tiny imperfections often came. 
Why your skin looked dark at times. 
Multiplied skin benefits 
Now in Kleenex 'Kerchiefs—absorbent 
—those failures are corrected. Soft as 
down and white as snow, it contrasts 
the harshness of cloth or fibre make- 
shifts with a softness than you'll love. 
It comes in exquisite sheets, 27 times 
as absorbent as the ordinary towel; 24 


times that of paper and fibre substi- 
tutes. You use it, then dis- 
card it. 


Just mail the coupon 


Clip the coupon now be- 
fore you forget. Mail it 
today for 7-day supply 
at our expense. 


isk 


7-DAY SUPPLY— FREE 


KLEENEX CO. G-8 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send without expense to me a sample packet 
of KLEENEX 'KERCHiEFS—absorbent — as offered 


Name 


Address 










two 
stars 


THEsE two stars mean 
something to you. 
They mean two en- 
tirely new features in 
glassware construction 
—features which reduce 
your glassware break- 
age more than fifty per 
cent. 

The first star indi- 
cates the patented rim 
on all No-nik Safedge 
glasses. It’s a tiny 
thing—almost invis- 








































you get from France. 


glassware is 
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ible. But in effect it is like 
the rolled hem on the beau- 
tiful hand-made garments 
It 
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It is the patented curve be- 
lowtherim whichstrength- 
ens the side of the glass 
and acts as a shock-ab- 
sorber as well. 

Together, these stars re- 
veal the secret of No-nik 
long wear. They show how 
No-nik Safed ge glassware is 

made strong where 
itneedstobestrong. 
But don’t think be- 
cause No-nik is du- 
rable that it is also 
thick and heavy. 
It isn’t. It is thin 


ai \ and beautiful. 
Sold in conve- 
provides an exquisite finish and nient cartons. Look for the blue 


strengthens the edge tenfold. and yellow box. If your dealer 
That is why No-nik Safedge does not carry it, write us for 


the name of one 


—- hy 
chip-resisting. << who does. The 
The second a ae Libbey Glass 
star indicates an- ) EX. SSR, \ Manufacturing 
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other exclusive we, Sey 0., Toledo, 
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The Stampede of Youth 


saying that many pictures inspire persons to 
excesses of passion. 

“Liquor has always played a serious part in 
crime and criminology. Perhaps no more so 
lately than heretofore; but surely a certain 
disrespect for law has grown up in the past few 
years. The great evil in disregarding the liquor 
laws is that among the ignorant, illiterate, and 
criminally inclined it breeds a disinclination to 
pay attention to any law calculated to curb 
their passions and prevent their indulgence in 
crime. 

“Tn the last analysis—only in rare instances 
do we find that where the home influences are 
what they should be and the youth has re- 
mained under them, crime thrives. The great- 
est preventive for crime is the wholesome 
atmosphere of a home where God is revered, 
parents command and receive love and respect, 
and the children are taught to assume their 
fair share of responsibility.” 

And now, a wide sweep to the north, to 
Regina, in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada! It is Hon. Ethel MacLachlan, Judge 
of the Juvenile Court, bearing witness: 

“The chief reasons for children being de- 
linquent are bad home training (delinquent 
parents), bad upbringing and environment, 
bad heredity, bad example of parents and 
adults, and failure on the part of parents to 
teach children honesty, self-denial, self-control 
and to do without instead of wanting every- 
thing in sight. Street running at night even- 
tually brings many children into court. 
Idleness supplies its quota; so does unemploy- 
ment. 

“Misspent or idle Sundays also contribute 
greatly to delinquency. Dozens of children, 
when asked to which church they go, make the 
reply that they never were in a church or 
Sunday-school in their lives. Many of them 
start out Sunday morning from their homes, 
to fill in the day with mischief, damage, 
and theft, and never return until late at 
night. 

“The child who is allowed to grow up with 
an absolute disregard of the Sabbath is being 
deprived of something essential to both his 
childhood and his manhood. I am stressing 
this point because of the large number of 
offenses which take place on Sunday. 

“Being out late at night, unsupervised pub- 
lic dances, unchaperoned late auto rides, un- 
scrupulous men who trap girls of fifteen—all 
these help to bring the children into court. 
About two-thirds of the children come in 
through causes over which they have no 
control. 

“The other one-third come there through 
mischief, love of pleasure, gang influence, 
curiosity, bad temper, revenge, immoral na- 
ture, ignorance, family feuds, cruelty, wander- 
lust. And a few are just naturally bad.” 


Life is Too Complex for Us 

A drop, to the extreme southern boundary 
of the United States, to Alabama, for our next 
message from a juvenile court judge! Hon. 
Samuel D. Murphy, of Birmingham, Senior 
Judge of the Domestic Relations Court of 
Jefferson County, has taken the stand. 

“There seems to be a question as to whether 
there is more delinquency among young people 
today than in the past. I have frequently 
seen statements in the daily papers by promi- 
nent educators of the country to the effect 
that there is not more delinquency now than 
formerly. These statements are usually made 
by the heads of co-educational universities and 
prominent schools for young women. Of 
course—these educators are dealing with the 
very finest type of the country’s youth, and 
we may well agree that they are correct! 

“But it is undoubtedly true that there are, 
now, more young people whose character 1s 
positively and actively good, and a larger 
number whose character is positively and ac- 
tively bad, than ever before. This would be 
true on account of our increased population. 
But I think it is true, also, on account 0 
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present-day forces which make for such a 
development. : 

“These forces I can not discuss here. I can 
only say that in the last few years, since the 
automobile has come into general use, life has 
become, very rapidly, more complex. Good 
roads, the automobile, and the drift from the 
country to the city have almost revolutionized 
the mode of living of a large part of our popula- 
tion. J am inclined to think that this revo- 
lution developed faster than society has been 
able to devise, and put into execution, plans 
to meet these new conditions. It is also true 
that society has never been so actively inter- 
ested or so alert, as now. 

“In order to overtake and overcome the 
forces which are causing delinquency on the 
part of our young people, we need better par- 
ents, and better homes, better schools, more 
active churches, and a more virile and en- 
lightened public conscience. The tremendous 
present-day interest on the part of society at 
large is, 1 am sure, an earnest of final success. 

Back to the Middle West, once more, for a 
word from Omaha, Nebraska! Hon. L. B. 
Day, Judge of the Juvenile and District Court, 
offers us his opinions: 

“The reason why there is so much crime 
among our young people today is that the 
home is failing to function in the manner in 
which it was intended to do 

“A great percentage of the present crimes 
could be eliminated by the proper development 
of home life by the parents. Lack of respect 
forparental authority, caused in a great many 
instances by the failure of the parents them- 
selves to respect the authority of the state, 
leads to the lawless attitude of the day. 

“The responsibility is a personal one. The 
young people can not escape by placing it on 
their parents or on the schools or on that 
vague term, ‘society.’ And the remedy lies 
in an acceptance of the personal responsibility 
for these conditions by the young people them- 
selves.” 


Every Child Needs Religious Training 


Another word of testimony, from the state 
of Ohio, and this case will be closed! 

From Hon. Harry G. Gram, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, Springfield, Ohio, comes an 
appeai for the blundering youth of the land: 

“I want to say in the beginning that I am 
not one of those whu believe that the youth of 
today are generally headed for destruction. 
But the situation is certainly one to challenge 
parents, and the public generally, with its 
seriousness. 

“Among the children who are brought into 
court for various offenses, I find one outstand- 
ing and almost invariable lack. These children 
have had practically no religious and moral 
training. And often, I discover, their parents 
are indifierent to such influences in their own 
lives and environmert. 

“Then, too, there is great laxity on the part 
of parents in controlling the spare time of their 
children. Hence this leisure time includes too 
much jazz, too many automobile rides and 
salacious movies, and, often, opportunities and 
temptations to drink. 

“After children have got into minor diffi- 
culties and been brought into court, and it has 
been found that there is a breakdown in the 
home, the average juvenile court is handi- 
capped in its constructive work of probation 
by the penny-wise, pound-foolish ideas of 
economy of county officials who make appro- 
priations. These officials seldom provide 
Sullicient funds to enable the court to employ 
trained probation officers able to correct family 
difficulties and, by close supervision, supply 
the child with the discipline needed to make 

im into a useful member of society. 

“The state, and society, are to blame for not 
demanding, and providing for, a more forceful 
and a more thoroughly equipped probation 
force in all the juvenile courts. 

“If this step were taken, it would do more 
to check crime among the young than any 
other community effort.” 


| 





Brightens familiar Salads 


with its inimitable flavor 











MAYONNAISE: dn espe- 
cially pleasing dressing 1s 
made by using ? level tea- 
spoons of Colman’s Mus- 
tard, I teaspoon each of salt 
and powdered sugar, and 2 
raw egg yolks. Beat thor- 
oughly. Add 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. Beat again and 
gradually add 14/2 to 2 cups 
salad oil, beating constantly. 























ANY of the most success- 

ful hostesses save their 

new dishes for their family and 

intimate friends. For guests it is 

much safer to serve the more fa- 

miliar foods making them su- 
premely good. 

For instance, every salad dress- 
ing needs the appetizing zest and 
savor which only Colman’s Mus- 
tard can give. Besides adding its 
own peculiar piquant tang it 
seems to awaken new flavors in 
everyday foods. 

The secret of the inimitable flavor 
of Colman’s Mustard lies in the par- 


ticular variety of seed from which it 
is milled. More than a hundred years 
ago Jeremiah Colman discovered this 
rare seed growing in the fertile soil of 
Lincolnshire, England. 

The descendants of the yeomen 
farmers who first began to cultivate 
it still grow this remarkable seed for 
Colman’s and to this very day it can- 
not be grown anywhere else in the 
world. This is why the tantalizing 
flavor of Colman’s is unlike any other 
mustard,—smoother, richer, brighter. 

Send us the coupon below and we 
will send you a book of recipes telling 
how to add the thrill of the unusual 
to the meals of every day, 











Neew Recipe Booklet 
~ Name 
FREE dddress 
Mail Coupon now City 





J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. M 

go West Broadway, New York City 

Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


AS A RELISH: 4 new deliciousness 
when you mix Colman’s Mustard as the 
English do. Add water until you have a 
cream-like consistency, let stand ten 
minutes to develop its racy flavor! 
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OLMAN'’'S #& MUSTARD 


By appointment To His Majesty The King 


In using advertisements see 


page a) re, 














ILL you continue to tolerate 

the old fashioned garbage can— 
odorous, unsightly and disease breed- 
ing—now that a modern, inexpensive, 
sanitary means of garbage disposal is 
offered you. The Majestic keeps the 
garbage underground—out of sight 
and odorless. Let the coupon bring 
you complete information. 


GARBAGE RECEIVE 


THE MAJESTIC CO., HUNTINGTON, IND. 


UNDERGROUND 


Please send me complete information about 
the Majestic Underground Garbage Receiver 

































Washing the dishes is part of woman’s house- 
hold cares, but many a man is more than 
ordinarily interested in the problem! 


The Walker Dishwasher will do the day’s 
dishes in a few minutes and do them far more 
sanitarily than any human hand. There’s 
no three times a day in the dishpan look to 
the women who own the Walker. No ruining 
dainty hands by plunging them in too hot, 
greasy soapy water! 
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Her Dream Came True! 





Surely vis your dream come true! 
* even better work than 1 thought it 
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Have You a Restful 
Homer 
(Continued from page 94) 
of schedules, if it results in annoyance; or 


the most approved of rest devices, if the 
fatigued worker comes to it with an un- 


quiet mind? System and = standardized 


methods and modern labor-saving devices are 
a delusion and a snare unless they are recog- 
nized as flexible and not ironclad; as freeing one 
from monotony and not adding another re- 
striction to the task of housekeeping. 

Home-making is so interesting. There js 
nothing like it. It is housekeeping and more, 
and housekeeping has every important inter- 
est and activity of industry. What is the 
kitchen but a laboratory whose results are 
eagerly awaited, and consumed with profit and 
satisfaction? Where is the problem of the busi- 
ness world that the home can not parallel in 
some form? If the dissatisfied housewife could 
only become a part of industry, even for a short 
time, she would see that it offers no problem 
that she can not find in her own home if she 
will, no opportunity that is not hers there, no 
results that are as important as those she can 
attain. As an experiment station, a labora- 
tory for study of the human element, the home 
has all industry beaten. 

If we realize that the objective of the home is 
to teach its members to eliminate all the need- 
less fatigue possible, and besides this to furnish 
that real rest that overcomes the fatigue we all 
accumulate by a real day’s work, then home- 
making can never get out of its true perspective. 

Do you doubt the force of this? Make for 


| yourself'a survey, some night, of your own 
attitude as you open the front door, and ex- 


periment with the household as they come in. 
How do you feel, as you swing in? Glad to be 
there? Hoping to stay undisturbed till the 
outside contacts are all adjusted? What does 
your word of discouragement do to the buoy- 
ant schoolboy who bangs in for supper, or 
your cheery welcome to the tired, perhaps dis- 
couraged, husband who comes slowly in after 
a battle in business, all the way home on 
crowded car or train? Don’t you know that 
fatigue is largely mental, as you see the re- 
actions to the home environment and the home 
spirit, depressing or exhilarating as they may be? 


Home and Industry 


We in industry are finding that it is impos- 
sible to make an adequate survey of men and 
women as we find them at work in our plants, 
without knowing what they do and how they 
live all the twenty-four hours of the day. What 
does this mean? That if you send them to 
work tired, we can not give them a fair deal. 
That if you send them to work rested, we can 
help them to produce more, with less effort and 
less fatigue. That if you send them to work 
unhappy, we find reduced production and 
complications that affect their earning power, 
their length of life in industry, their chances 
for learning and promotion. That if you send 
them to work happy, they are partially at 
least immunized to mental fatigue. Unhappl- 
ness, worry, maladjustment of any kind, and 
fatigue come quickly. Rest helps, but the 
cause must be removed if we are to have 

| a cure. 
| This is a message, then, to home-keepers 
not only as home-keepers, but as ‘‘side part- 
ners” of those in industry, who desire to elim- 
inate that waste of the human element that we 
must all realize, if we give the matter thought. 
The great need now is for each home man- 
ager to take up the problem with her own 1”- 
dividual slant, to determine what is the ob- 
jective of her own home. What does she de- 
mand of it and how much effort is she willing 
to give in making it what she wants it to be? 
The prime need is to have in mind constantly, 
in attacking both work and rest problems, that 
it is to be a fatigue-climinating home lor the 
entire family, in line with progressive industry, 
| an efficient industrial plant, PLUS! 




















Old Books and New 
(Continued from page 51) 


these stories long after we have forgotten 
shorter, more compact, better built tales? 

Is it that their authors create an atmosphere 
which we can breathe, that they give us a sub- 
stance which we can feel? Take “The Tower of 
London” as an example. It is only a series of 
what the editor of the famous Everyman’s 
Library would call ‘“‘vivid events and decisive 
circumstances,”’ but following them, the reader 
finds himself breathing an atmosphere of the 
English court of the sixteenth century. The 
author is not always exact as to historical facts 
or trappings, but many a more erudite histori- 
cal novelist who dots every i of the vernacular, 
draws every stone in the landscape, and even 
puts the correct hardware on the furniture, 
fails to give his reader the feeling of his times 
as Ainsworth does. These events and cir- 
cumstances are placed in the Tower of London 
in such a way that the reader receives, even 
though he skips the details of towers, and dun- 
geons, and underground passages, an impres- 
sion of an actual body of knowledge, definite, 
concrete. 


Novel and History 

It was Ainsworth’s wish, he said—“to make 
the Tower of London—the proudest monu- 
ment of antiquity, considered with reference 
to its historical associations, which this 
country possesses—the ground work of a Ro- 
mance; and to exhibit the Tower in its triple 
light of a palace, a prison, and a fortress. And 
he endeavored to contrive such a series of in- 
cidents as should naturally introduce every 
relic of the old pile—its towers, chapels, halls, 
chambers, gateways, arches, and drawbridges— 
so that no part of it should remain unillus- 
trated.” 

In this Tower of London, which we come to 
know almost as a person, we see played out the 
tragic drama of Lady Jane Grey, the story of 
Mary Tudor’s Bloodiness, and of Wyatt’s 
Insurrection. 

The book begins with Lady Jane’s trium- 
phant entry to the Tower and ends with her 
execution. But there is more of Mary in it 
than of Lady Jane. Perhaps, because Lady 
Jane is merely pitiable and romantic, while 
Mary is rugged and real, with a little of the 
naturalness that a Strachey gives a queen. 

There are scenes that stretch credulity too 
far—or would stretch it too far, were it not that 
the book partakes of some of the qualities of 
a fable, and in such even gnomes and giants 
are accepted, ‘“‘pasteboards” though they be. 
But there are also scenes like the parting be- 
tween Lady Jane and her husband as poignant 
as any in literature, and others, like Lady Jane 
on the scaffold, so dramatic that no reader can 
ever forget them. 

Although this has been called “a holiday 
history of a great fortress, the military key 
to a greater city,” it is a novel, with many 
threads of interest running through it, histori- 
cal and imaginary characters intermingled. 
Wm. Harrison Ainsworth was probably the 
Zane Grey of his day—the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He knew, first of all, how 
to tell a story, how to produce an illusion, and 
his description of the Tower, though it often 
interrupts, never halts the story of Gog and 
Magog, of Xit and Jane the Fool, of Cicely 
and Courtenay, of Simon Renard and Night- 
gall, of Suffolk, Northumberland, Cardinal 
and Queen. 

Very different was the second book to ac- 
Company me to the little porch among the 
blossoms. I did not need to re-read “The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” by George 
Gissing (Modern Library—-ninety-five cents), 
for I had already been through it many times. 
fl had my Way, every man, woman, and child 
_ an income of one hundred thousand dol- 
ars or over would be forced to read it once a 
year, just by way of keeping before their 
1 A problem of poverty. Gissing was a 
“Ue known but brilliant writer of the nine- 


ues, whose beautiful English has won and 
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“Tl have served this drink 


to 500,000 people” 


AM a food dem- 

onstrator—a 

humble calling, 
you may think. But I 
don’t think so. Because 
my work helps people, by 
the thousands, to better health and 
greater happiness. 





I “demonstrate” Postum. People 
visit me, from every State in the 
Union. I personally prepare Postum 
for each one, and serve it. After a sip 
or two they usually say, “Mrs. Blan- 
chard, this is the finest drink I ever 
tasted.” 


How much better to enjoy Postum 
at mealtime, than a drink containing 
caffein—an artificial stimulant. 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 
It has a delicious, different 
flavor. 


Note how much better you look, how 
much better you feel, at the end of the 
test. Then decide! 


I will start you on the test with one 
week’s free supply, and my personal 
directions for preparing it. I'll tell you, 
too, about Postum made with milk, 
for children—and Jced Postum, a 
wholesome, refreshing drink for warm 
days. 





Or, if you want to begin the test to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. It 
costs much less than most other hot 
drinks—only one-half cent a cup! 


You can be free of the effects of 
caffein—easily! Make the thirty-day 
test right away! 


Carns Dlancharts 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





You try Postum, too! Try 
it for thirty days—long 
enough to show results. 


© 1926, P.C.Co. 





Postu m is one of the Post Health Prod- | 


ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, D PR ad ccdnddcccdddvabs ccesaceeasessencouccceeces 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn || i| 
Flakes,) Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s | ORirié occa winnceeneinecaiscesixdsccantesececenseds i] 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Pos- | 

tum in two forms. Instant Postum, made | City 


in the cup by adding boiling water, is 
one of the easiest drinks in the world to | 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to | 
make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





Instant Postum .. . cs eee oP ee 
| (prepared instantly in the cup) hich you 
Poorom Cummas . 0. c wee ees 0 prefer 


P.—G. H. 8-1926 


Postum Cereatn Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


(prepared by boiling) | 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 





45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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THERE is only one place you 


can buy Better Brushes —in 
your own home. These quality 
brushes are sold to you, at 
factory prices, by our special 
representative. 

Better Brushes save you money in 
two ways. First, they cost less. Second, 
they wear better—serve you longer. 
Wait for the Better Brush man. 


‘BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Incorporated. Palmer, Massachusetts 














——— 





Send for the 
T. @ A. List 


“The T. &. A. List” is a brief name 
for our booklet, “Household Devices 


Tested and Approved.” 


This booklet is a complete list of all 
the labor-saving appliances tested 
and approved by Good Housekeep- 


ing Institute. 


The list is complete up to the date 
of publication. The name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of every 
approved appliance is given, for easy 
reference. 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a copy 
of this helpful and authoritative 
booklet. You will find it a safe and 
reliable guide in the purchase of 
important equipment for your home. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St., New York 











WEDDINGS 
BSG Corde ar Wer We Poa tN eS 


THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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deserves the admiration of all writers. He 


|lived a most unhappy life, a victim for the 


greater part of it of the most ignoble poverty, 
which colors this and all his books. He reveals 
the indecencies and the privations of poverty 
not only by describing some of his own ex- 
periences, but often unintentionally in an 
appreciation of something that is a common- 
place to the “provided-for,” or the value he 
puts upon security, food, rest. 

“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft” 
is a disguised autobiography, disguised, as 
characters on a stage whom the audience have 
no difficulty in recognizing, the while they 
accept the disguise as perfect for purposes of 
plot. Gissing desired to set down his own 
reflections on books and life, so he “‘discovered”’ 
some posthumous papers of a mythical Henry 
Ryecroft who, as Gissing explains in the Preface 
signed by himself, has “lived for twenty years 
by the pen while beset by poverty and other 
circumstances very unpropitious to mental 
work.” Just when his health began to fail, he 
was bequeathed an annuity of three hundred 
pounds, which enabled him to retire to the 
country where, though he had forsworn au- 
thorship for some belated joys of living, such as 
delight in nature, gardening, hearthstone med- 
itations—he set down what he thought of 
many different things, ‘‘telling the truth as far 
as mortal can tell it.”” Thus Gissing’s modesty 
camouflages his own desire to ‘‘write one more 
book, a book which should be written merely 
for his own satisfaction out of the best he had 
in him to do”—a small volume, “which should 
not be without value for those who read, not 
with the eye alone but with the mind.” 


Really an Autobiography 

Henry Ryecroft is in reality George Gissing, 
and his experiences and reflections are those 
of George Gissing with the difference that 
Gissing never knew the Indian summer granted 
Henry Ryecroft by Gissing’s imagination, for 
Gissing died in Lorraine in 1903 at the age of 
forty-six. Of Gissing’s life, his marriages, the 
books he wrote, nothing is mentioned but those 
physical experiences that made or marred his 
mental life—the books he read, the punishment 
he took—are so analyzed and made the text 
for reflection that the reader not only feels 
himself in contact with a personality, but that 
personality intimately realized. How illumi- 
nating, for instance, is self-appraisal like 
this: 

“Within my nature there was no faculty of 
rational self-guidance. Boy and man, I blun- 
dered into every ditch and bog which lay within 
sight of my way 
I lacked from the beginning, some balancing 
principle granted to most men in one or an- 
other degree.”’ 

Such a confession gives the measure of a 
man’s character and his integrity, his cour- 
age—as well as his mind, its detachment 
from emotion, its veracity. So, even when I 
do not agree with Gissing’s opinions, they 
interest me. I want to know what such a 
man thinks of life, of society, of nature, of 





| religion, of books and not the less because these 
| opinions are conveyed in a language, to quote 


the critic, Paul Elmer More, “distinguished 
above most writings of the age for its chastened 
elegance, its easy grace and balance. The 
meditations of Henry Ryecroft are grave with- 
out being heavy, learned without being frigid; 
the little book is one of the rare treasures of 
English literature.” 

I feel about this book as Henry Ryecroft did 
of Izaak Walton’s ‘“‘Lives.”’ ‘Here is litera- 
ture, mark you,—not literary work. Let me 
be thankful that I have the mind to enjoy it; 
not only to understand, but to savor its great 
goodness,” or as he said of Saint Beuve’s 
“Port Royal,” “It is the kind of a book which 
one may reasonably say tends to edification— 
one is better for having lived a while with it.” 
Such books as this should stand on one’s bed 


} | table—ready at hand for a wakeful night. 


Old Books and New 


Something, obviously,’ 


They can be opened any place and read even 
for a few moments to one’s advantage. 

Re-reading it at Westport, there came to my 
attention the contrast between Gissing’s phi- 
losophy of life and that of the novelists of to- 
day as expressed in the contrast between Rye- 
croft’s self-responsibility for what he probably 
called his failure, and the self-pity of a charac- 
ter like John Corsey in “It’s Not Done”; be- 
tween Ryecroft’s frank enjoyment of his be- 
lated good fortune and the nostalgia of such 
successes as Sam Osgood Smith’s in “Pig 
Iron.” 

Henry Ryecroft is a good antidote for some 
of these novels that flood the market today, 
these “inner lives’’ of the Poor-Little-Rich- 


Men. 
Three Modern Novels 

I have read three such books recently, and I 
may as well discuss them, for they will be read, 
if not approved, by many of my readers. They 
are “Pig Iron,”’ by Charles G. Norris; “It’s Not 
Done,” by William C. Bullitt; and “Spring 
Running,” by F. W. Bronson. Undoubtedly 
these books have their points. They are, I 
think, sincere books; that is, they are written 
with a serious intent to portray life clearly and 
honestly, to draw real characters and not putty 
heroes, to make them act as such characters 
would act. It is beside the point that we may 
not like the way such characters do act, or that 
we should never choose such characters. If, for 
instance, we do not like or “approve’’ Norris’ 
selection of Sam Smith in “Pig Iron” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.—$2.00), we may close the book, 
but we may not ignore the fact that the world 
is full of Sam Smiths, and Mr. Norris has por- 
trayed one thoroughly and well. I thank him 
for calling Sam “Pig Iron.” I like the “given” 
name, and the surname denotes an unbeautiful 
if useful metal. We are shown Sam from his 
birth in the little Massachusetts town of Men- 
don on the day of Lee’s surrender at Appoma- 
tox, to his successful middle age in the great 
mansion with his noisy children, his ‘‘climb- 
ing” wife, and his unsatisfying wealth, re- 
duced for diversion to playing the radio. We 
see him cast aside love and shackle emotion. 
We see the rather silly boy grow into a hard, 
unlovely man. We follow him through ex- 
periences that are not edifying. We have this 
boy and man exhibited in all his pettiness, 
selfishness, even grossness. Yes, it is a strong 
book, if not a pleasant one. But perhaps so 
long as we meet Sam Smiths every day in the 
world, we may as well learn to understand 
how they are made, even if the understanding is 
at the expense of some illusions. 

John Corsey, in “It’s Not Done,”’ by William 
C. Bullitt (Harcourt, Brace and Company— 
$2.00), being more emotional and sentimental 
to start with, does not harden so completely. 
We follow John from a misunderstood child- 
hood in the big brick house in The Square at 
Chesterbridge to his ambassadorship at Rome. 
We see the sensitive child become the cynical 
man. We follow him also through a great many 
unedifying experiences. We see his weaknesses 
—-stupidities, too—laid bare. But we also meet 
John Corseys, and perhaps it is as well that we 
understand them too, at the expense of some 
illusions. 

Charles Hammar, in “Spring Running” (G. 
H. Doran—$2.00), is shown from what 1s 
probably his first fistic encounter and his first 
affair of the heart at six or eight years of age 
to the day when, somewhere near thirty, he 
conquers the three Fates at the expense of 
a case of tuberculosis. He, too, we follow 
through all his disillusionments—and ours. | 

All three of these authors depict with dis- 
concerting frankness the curiosities and appe- 
tites of adolescence. The reiteration of these 
growing-pains of youth becomes a little wearl- 
some. Their experiences are so tiresomely 
alike, although invariably presented with the 
accuracy and detail of a microscope. This 
is by way of warning, after which my reader 
reads one on his own responsibility. 
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After them I found it refreshing to turn, as 
I did at Westport, to “Peter Ibbetson,” by 
George du Maurier (Harper & Bros.—$2.00), 
and follow the adolescent experiences of the 
young Franco-English Pierre Pasquier de la 
[ariére, later known as ‘‘Master Ibbetson, 
as seen and depicted by an artist with an eye 
for composition and an instinct for selection, 
if not deletion. 

I don’t know what is the attitude of the 
literati today toward this book. I only know 
that in spite of its slowness, the idealization of 
the characters, aye, even its sentimentality, it 
exercises the same charm over me it did thirty- 
five years ago, when it first appeared in serial 
with the inimitable drawings of the author. 
In spite of what Fanny Hurst calls the “Zieg- 
feld influence” on the present fashion in figures, 
which demands straight lines where curves 
were once the mode, I found myself still moved 
by that exquisite picture of the Duchess of 
Towers which illustrated these words: ‘She 
was so tall that her eyes seemed almost on a 
level with mine, but she moved with the alert 
lightness and grace of a small person. Her 
thick heavy hair was a coppery brown, her 
complexion clear and pale, her eyebrows and 
eyelashes black, her eyes a light bluish grey. 
Her nose was short and sharp, and rather tilted 
at the tip, and her red mouth large and very 
immobile. Her perfect head was small and 
round, and round her long thick throat two 
slight creases went parallel, to make what 
French sculptors call le collier de Vénus; the 
skin of her neck was like a white camellia, and 
slender and square-shouldered as she was, she 
did not show a bone.’”’ There are pages more 
about her. She is “a person to confide in,” 
with “a face keenly, cruelly sweet,’ and “‘her 
eyes beam out like two mild gray suns, benevo- 
lently humorous and kindly inquisitive, shed- 
ding kindness like a balm.” 


Peter Ibbetson Again 


With this rare creature Peter Ibbetson has an 
affair of the spirit. They meet indeed in a 
dream-world, a very real dream-world where 
half the book is laid. But this is after Peter dis- 
covers that she is the Mimsey Seraskier whom 
he knew in Paris, where he had his happy child- 
hood before his gay French father with the 
great baritone voice and his dashing English 
mamma died and he went to live with his 
vulgar, horrid uncle Col. Ibbetson. This is 
after he killed this Col. Ibbetson in a “brain- 
storm” because he claimed to be his father. 
It is after Peter is sentenced to penal servitude 
where he spent his days in confinement and his 
nights in a dream-world with his love. 

In the introduction these circumstances of 
his “natural life’ are verified by the cousin 
who ostensibly is responsible for giving these 
memoirs to the world. 

The “non-natural” part of his story is that 
he was able, by laying himself down to sleep 
on his back with his arms behind his head and 
his feet crossed, the right one over the left, and 
ceaselessly thinking of where he wanted to be 
in his dream, to dream himself into a place 
where he could meet all the people he had 
ever loved and relive all the happiness he had 
ever known, 

ere 1S something even more “non-nat- 
ural.” After his sentence to penal servi- 
tude, he dreamed himself quite by accident 
into a dream world into which the Duchess of 

Towers, once Mimsey Seraskier, had inten- 
tionally dreamed herself, hoping thereby to 
meet him, After that they dreamed a life 
= Every night, while taeir bodies 
¢ last asleep far apart, their minds dwelt 
together in a world and an experience as real 
aS our most life-like dream. Yes, this is 
the fantastical stuff of which this book is made 
a ey of a confined madman 
° lurderer. Its plot would hardly pass a 

agazine editor today, even with the au- 

thors’ sketches attached, and what would a 
publisher think of such mysticism as this: 


Old Books and New 


“And is there, perchance, some sixth sense | 


embedded somewhere in the thickness of the 
flesh—some survival of the past, of the race, of 
our own childhood even, etiolated by disuse? 
or some rudiment, some effort to begin, some 
priceless hidden faculty to be developed for 
our descendants? some nerve that now can 
only be made to thrill and vibrate in a dream, 
too delicate as yet to ply its function in the 
light of common day?” 

But in the nineties thousands upon thou- 
sands awaited breathlessly each issue of the 
magazine, and other thousands saw it drama- 
tized. And today finds it upon the library 
shelves well-thumbed, periodically rebound. 
It held me once again at Westport. It has the 
illusion of reality. Its characters may not be 
real, but they are creatures just as the world 
they inhabit is a creation. 

Sentimental? Yes, oh, yes. But reading it 
again, I realized how closely akin to such senti- 
ment is the haze through which the modern au- 
thors look at their central characters—one can 
not call them heroes. Where du Maurier em- 
ployed pity, they used scorn. Where Peter 
was sentimental, Smith and Corsey turned 
to cynicism as much for a retreat from experi- 
ence as sentimentality. Both are due to an ina- 
bility to face facts. The Peter Ibbetsons took 
their refuge in emotions artificially stimulated; 
the Sam Smiths in equally exotic sensations. 
The first may be stupid; the last is sterile. I 
fancy there are as many Peters today as Sam 
Smiths. And they faced the same loneliness, 
they did the same seeking, but they found 
different anodynes—sentimentality and ma- 
terialism. I wonder if the next generation will 
not find the latter as unnourishing as ours does 
the former. 

Peter Ibbetson is a study in insanity, a mar- 
velous tour de force, I have been told. It is also 
a study in the psychic, a sort of sublimated 
ghost story. It is also an etherealized love 
story. It is indeed like no other story that has 
ever come my way. 


A History of Leisurely People 

Among my Westport books was a newcomer. 
I met it in the station in St. Louis. Some- 
thing familiar about the author’s name, 
Maurice Baring, something in its title, ““Cat’s 
Cradle—a European Novel’’—more, the draw- 
ings on the jacket with superscriptions like 
this, ‘At that moment the thread of his life 
crossed and caught that of Blanche’s, and the 
fingers of destiny, with a sudden deft move- 
ment, changed the pattern in the cat’s-cradle 
of their lives,” told me that the book would 
be at home among my traveling compan- 
ions. 

Although it was published in 1926, and its 
dedication to “Hilary’’ Belloc was signed June 
17, 1925, it is pure Victorian. It is a history 
of leisurely people as you or I might know 
them, without an X-Ray ora sixth sense. They 
‘ive and move and have their being before us, 
but there is no dissecting room. The author 
knows just what we do of the characters, no 
more, no less, and we know only what any 
intelligent bystander might, provided only 
the by-stander knew his Europe, the Europe 
of twenty years ago, the Europe of society. 

As one reads the story, he sees hanging in 
the background a tapestry of life as lived by 
gentlefolk those twenty years ago. It is not 
described, it never obtrudes. It is not made 


into setting. It just hangs there like an old- | 
fashioned back-drop on the stage. The tale | 
itself is thrilling, not in its plot but in its | 


facts. They could have been the basis for a 
Sunday Magazine Section story, but they 
are not. 

Blanche Clifford, a brilliant, beautiful girl, 
“tall and dark with an un-English beauty, 


with something magically wistful about her, | 


like some one strayed from a fairy tale,” is 
married by her worldly father to a neuras- 
thenic Italian Prince who, failing to win his 
young bride’s love, keeps her jealously by his 
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T°? APPEAR graceful and at ease a woman 
should wear perfect fitting, attractive Shoes 
at all times. 

Armstrong Shoes exactly answer this need. De- 
—— primarily to really fit, they have the beauty t 
of correct proportions and pleasing lines, ¢ 
On Sale at the “better"’ shoe stores in all sections 
of the country, or write direct for portfolio of the 
very latest styles and the address of your nearest 
dealer. 










Look for this little mark on the sole just in front 
of the heel. 


It's the Armstrong Pride Mark which means 
that nearly 50 years’ experience in making Better 
Shoes is back of this shoe, adding to its value but 
not to its price. 


D. ARMSTRONG & CO., Inc. 
155 Exchange St. 
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Stav-CAN OPENER 


Especially adapted to a woman’s hand and frail wrist, 
the Star Can Opener completely removes tops from 
round or odd shaped cans, leaving no dangerous jag- 
ged edges. No pounding or twisting pressure—instead 
asimple clockwise turn. Prettily packed edibles come 
out whole. Sold on money-back guarantee at grocery, 
hardware and department stores. If your dealer has 
none,send us his name and 50c for one Star, postpaid. 
Star Can Opener Company 
Dept. C-8 San Francisco, California 
Finely made 
of heavy 
nickeled 
steel and 
brass 


Only 


50c 


in Canada 
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Rapid Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 4 
lighter and easier to use, more durable, 
more tive, more easily ep 
clean th old-fashioned cutters 
Guaranteed to stay sharp and rust 
free 10 ye 5 keen edge knives. 
Indiapensa ‘or salads. At most 
good de or sent postpaid on 
receint of price. 
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BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER ABluffton.O. 


: TE. MAKE MONEY Train now 





to start or 

manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 

only school operating a successful Tea 

Room inconnection. Resident and Cor- 

’ respondencecourses. Send for Booklet G. 

| WareSchooluf'TeaRoom Management, 52W.39th St.,N.Y.C. 
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An ideal summer confection for 


children and grown-ups, 
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Would Some Extra Money 
Help This Month? 


Come learn our secret. Our ever ready 
source of profit will enable you to earn 
what you need without interfering with 
your other duties. 

Whether you are Business Girl, School 
Girl, Homekeeper—even if you have never 
earned a penny, and though you may be 
naturally timid, the Rainbow Club will 
bring you confidence and help you to obtain 
the money to satisfy all the ‘‘I wants.’’ 


It costs you nothing to join us. Just mail the coupon 
or write me a letter telling me about your needs. We 
want to help to make your dreams come true. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am 1 Please 


interested in your Club. 


: send me full information about 
your spare-time money-making plan, 


without obligation to me. 











Ruth Groelle, suc 
cessful Clul m 
ber from Wi in, 
joined the 

bow Club to add 

a fund fe her 
Hope Ches and 
trousseau, 


Fill in 
and Mail 











NOME... . ce rcsccccvssvesessees Coupon 
Street for 
Details 
City . . : ime State ° 
RC-826 
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Old Books and New 


side first by watchfulness and finally by a self. 
induced or assumed illness, which lays him on 
his back. 

In time, as might have been expected 
Blanche falls in love with a young English. 
man, Bernard Lacy. When this innocent 
affair is discovered by the Prince, Blanche 
leaves him, but not, however, for Lacy, whom 
she does not meet for many years. She then 
finds herself again in love with him, and when 
after her husband’s death, Bernard comes ri 
her asking for the hand of her young cousin, 
| Rose Mary, she deliberately and _ wilfully 
}understands him to be asking for her own 
|and marries him, This is the only blot on her 
beautiful character recorded by Mr. Baring, 
|and he makes her expiate it with her life for, 
| as time passes, she finds it impossible to endure 
the knowledge of her husband’s frustrated 
love, and so gracefully dies a haunting 
death. 


Romantic and Beautiful 
This sounds romantic. It is; but it is also 
| beautiful. One feels that Mr. Baring is seeking 
| to show us something that is beautiful to him. 
and he does convey to us that illusive thing, 
called charm—Blanche’s charm, Bernard’s 
| charm, the charm of Italian life, the charm of 
| rural England and the great countryseat, Al- 
| ton-Leigh. Blanche and Bernard and Rose and 
her husband, Walter Trouvestre, lived side 
by side for several years in a situation which 
many people will hold to be impossible—with 
Blanche’s unvoiced suspicions, Bernard’s stu- 
pid non-comprehension, Rose Mary’s self-con- 
trol, and Walter’s silence—but that is just the 
way many people would act, are acting now in 
| these same circumstances. It is pleasant to 
| find one author reporting it. 
The story moves slowly. One finishes it with 
| the feeling of arriving home after having been 
on a visit. Baring is as deliberate as Trollope, 
but more sensational. He says he has a moral, 
“Love is too strong to be overcome by any- 
thing except flight, no mortal creature ought to 
be so presumptuous as to stand the encounter, 
|since there is need of something more than 
| human,—and indeed a heavenly force, to con- 
| front and vanquish that human passion.” It 
|is this theme, as developed through Blanche’s 
| battle with herself, her yielding to the tempta- 
tion to misunderstand Bernard, and her sub- 
sequent renouncement, that raises the book 
far above its story and gives it a moral beauty. 
Baring also says that the main facts, the im- 
probable facts, are true, but that in turning 
them into fiction he had to attenuate them. 
This book, like “Peter Ibbetson,”’ is illus- 
trated. The artist is Daphne Baring. Illus- 
trated novels are rare these days, but these 
two books make one wish they were not. Four 
dollars is a large sum, almost the price of two 
theatre tickets, but there is far more than two 
evenings’ entertainment in “Cat’s Cradle.” 
Doubleday, Page & Company—$4.00. 


And a Few Others 
After all, a week is but a week, and reluc- 
tantly I repacked Henry Harland’s “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ H. Rider Haggards 
‘Allan Quartermain,” William J. Locke’s “T he 
Beloved Vagabond,” but my dragging them 
across the country as companions indicates 
their place in my affections, even if I may not 
now, nor ever, read them again. Once more 
to quote our friend Ryecroft, this time, on 
books one has no time to re-read: “They gave 
delight, perchance something more, they left a 
perfume in the memory but life has passed them 
| by forever. I have but to muse and one alter 
|another they rise before me. Books gentle 
| and quieting; books noble and inspiring; books 
that well merit to be pored over, not once 
but many times. Perhaps when | lie wait- 
ing for the end, some of those lost books 
will come into my wandering thoughts and 
I shall remember them as friends to whom 
I owed a kindness—friends passed upon the 
| way.” 
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Gifts from Saladin 
(Continued from page 63) 


eLLatif replied, “now that his fever is abated. 
As for his mind, I know not.” ; 

“Tell me further,” the Sultan, said, “‘con- 
cerning the manner of his coming to your 
— is as } have related, O Saladin. About 
the third hour of the morning, the day being 
a pleasant one, I set out with my daughter, 
Dalal, from the Jaffa Gate to gather healing 
herbs upon the hillsides which lie beyond the 
Valley of Hinnom. Owing to the fierce rains, 
it had been a full week since last I set foot 
beyond the city walls. As we reached the crest 
of the first slope my daughter, running ahead 
like a young gazelle, came upon a man in the 
garb of a pilgrim, lying senseless against some 
rocks. At my command she gave him wine, 
bearing it to him in a silver cup, whereat he 
wakened for a moment from his stupor, utter- 
ing prayers of thanks. Being, however, far 
gone from fever and weakness, he again slept, 
nor was it possible to rouse him, whereat, in 
the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, I caused the Christian to be placed 
upon a litter and taken to my house.” 

“How knew you the man was a Christian?”’ 
the Sultan asked. 

“By the crucifix of olive wood he wore about 
his neck.” 

“IT am also informed that he is a follower of 
the Melek Richard—a soldier of the Cross. 
How of that?” 

“Beneath his pilgrim’s cloak he wore a sword,” 
the physician answered. 

“And thus, O Commander of the Faithful,” 
cried Abu Bekr fiercely, “‘he is not only a dog 
of a Christian, but a Frankish spy as well, 
creeping within our lines in the guise of a holy 
man. Have you not sworn death to all such, 
0 Honor-of-the-Faith?” 


ALADIN sat in somber thought, his eyes 

upon the polished, marble floor. 

“These followers of Christ,’’ he said pres- 
ently, “are brave and valiant men, even though 
they lack knowledge of the Prophet, Mo- 
hammed, whose name be praised. We have no 
quarrel with Jesus of Nazareth, whom all true 
sons of Islam are taught to honor. The God 
they worship is our God as well. As for Jeru- 
salem, if it be a holy city to the Franks, it is no 
less a holy city to us, since it was the scene of 
the Prophet’s journey and is the place where 
our people must come together on the Last 
Day. Ihave sworn, O Abu Bekr, as you say, 
to revenge the crime of Acre on all Christian 
prisoners falling into my hands, but now be- 
tween the Melek Richard and myself there lies 
a truce, which, should it bring peace, will free 
me of my vow.” 

“There was such a truce at Acre,” the 
Chamberlain said grimly. “The youth should 
ae, 

The physician, el-Latif, sat drawing an idle 
pattern with his forefinger upon the polished 
surlace of the floor. ‘Who strikes him, O 
— he whispered, “will strike a woman as 
we 

“Explain your riddle, O physician,” the 
a said, his eyes bright with understand- 
ng 
_ “For ten days, O Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” el-Latif replied, “this youth has lain in 
my house, nursed by my daughter, Dalal. 
With the passing of the days, Allah, the All 
wise, has caused love to blossom in the hearts 
oe two. Who strikes at one, strikes 

) 
cqqnindin nodded, a smile about his lips. 
a -_ you to that,O Abu Bekr?” he asked. 
. ah we not remember that the crown of 
justice is mercy?” 

“Mercy to t 


’ 


pan. the unbeliever,” the Chamber- 

of the » IS as water cast upon the sands 

ran a M ould el-Latif wed his daughter 
stlan dog? 

ms ¢ smile which played about the Sultan’s 

Stew brighter; his keen eyes twinkled. 
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“What say you, physician?’’ he asked. 

“Rather than see two of different faiths wed 
O Prince of Islam,” the old man murmured 

“would I tie millstones about their necks and 
cast them into the sea.” 

The Sultan clapped his hands, called the 
captain of his Mameluke guard. 

“Bring before me the Frankish youth who 
lies in the house of el-Latif, the physician,” he 
said, and when the man had gone, began to 
discourse gravely upon the quality of mercy as 
set forth in the Koran. : 

Hugh, deep-eyed and gaunt, made no 
obeisance as he reached the Sultan’s presence 
| but Saladin appeared not to notice it. ' 
| “Frank,” he said with a grave and kindly 
smile, “it is perhaps known to you that I have 
| decreed death to all followers of the Melek 
Richard falling into my hands.” 

With eyes that challenged the Sultan’s own, 
Hugh answered him. 

“I came to Jerusalem, expecting death,” he 
said. 

“And found life and love, instead.” 

For an instant the young squire’s cheeks 
paled, and his gaunt figure swayed like a wind- 
blown reed, but when he spoke, his voice was 
grimly calm. ‘An angel in the form of woman 
nursed me back to life,” he said. ‘Her name] 
know not, but for the tenderness she has shown 
me, I love her.” 

“Then hear me, Christian,’ Saladin ey- 
claimed, “for I am minded to be merciful. 
The woman of whom you speak is Dalal, daugh- 
ter of Abd-el-Latif, a physician of Jerusalem 
and a faithful follower of the Prophet. Give 
up the Cross, and come to the True Faith in- 
stead, and I promise you not only your life, 
but her hand in marriage as well.” 

For an instant Hugh’s cheeks grew even 
paler, and his whole body shook as with a 
palsy, but once again he recovered himself. 
“Were you a prisoner at my feet, O Saladin,” 
he said, his eyes flashing, “would you give up 
your faith at such a price?” 

“‘Nay—that I would not!’ the Sultan re 
plied. 

“Then why ask it of me?” 

Saladin gazed at the young squire admiring- 
ly, and as he clapped his hands the smile still 
grew about his lips. 

“Place the youth in a cell,” he said to the 
guard, “that he may spend his last hour in 
prayer.” 

Then, as Hugh turned away, the Sultan once 
more addressed him. 

“When that hour is gone, I shall send the 
woman Dalal with wine to refresh you. It 
may still come to pass, in the moment of your 
last farewell, that love shall triumph over 
death.” 


N asmall and desolate cell, lit by a smoking 
torch, Hugh Grant knelt before his crucifix, 
| praying. He had come to Jerusalem prepared 
to face martyrdom for the sake of the holy 
cause which had brought him to Palestine, but 
the eager blood of youth coursed hotly in his 
| veins, and try as he would, he was unable to 
keep the little cross of olive wood clear before 
| his gaze. Always the vision of a woman’s face 
appeared to obscure it—a face sweet and grave 
| and tender, with warm, dark eyes which spoke 
| continually of a deep and human love. There 
| had been little talk between these two, during 
| Hugh’s illness, of the affection growing day by 
| day within their hearts, but by look and touch 
land sigh the truth had become clear to them 
| both; they looked upon it as a precious gut 
| from the hands of God. ' : 
| As he prayed, Hugh glanced from time t 
| time over his shoulder, dreading the moment, 
|now so close at hand, when both Love = 
| Death would appear through the barred an 
bolted door. It lay within his power, he we 
knew, to choose either the one or the other. 
When the sliding of the bolts finally brought 
him to his feet, he turned to see a woman In 
white, bearing in her hand a silver cup. 
With troubled eyes and throbbing breasts 
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the two faced each other, afraid to speak. Then, 
her fingers shaking, Dalal extended the cup of 
a gift from — she whispered, 
nm case You—so—decide. , 

“The young squire’s body quivered as he 
stared down at the cup. He took but a single, 
swift glance at the girl’s face above it, for it 
seemed to him that should he look longer all 
his courage would die within him. He knew, 
now, that there was no decision, that he must 
be true to his faith, at no matter what cost. 
The draught of wine, sent to cheer him in his 
extremity, became in his thoughts a symbol—a 
last communion. He took the cup from the 

irl’s hands. 

or rarcwell,” he whispered, still not daring to 
look at her. Then, turning toward the crucifix 
upon the further wall he knelt before it and 
drank the wine. ‘“‘May God have mercy on my 
soul,” he said in a clear voice and once more 

an to pray. ; 

— gin, Dalal, gazed at him with wide and 
tearful eyes, but did not speak. Softly she left 
the cell, closing the door behind her. Within 
a few moments she had climbed the long, stone 
steps which led to the main floor of the palace. 
Saladin, with Abu Bekr and the old physician 
beside him, still sat in the room of the kings. 

“Speak, O my daughter,” the Sultan ex- 
claimed, as Dalal knelt before him. There was 
a look of eager inquiry in his eyes. 

“He chose death,” the kneeling girl mur- 
mured. 

“A brave and loyal man,”’ Saladin cried ad- 
miringly. “What say you, Abu Bekr?” 

“T am satisfied, O Commander of the Faith- 
ful,” the Chamberlain replied, as with a grave 
obeisance he left the royal presence. Saladin 
sat gazing tenderly down at the girl before him. 

“Rise, daughter of el-Latif,’’ he said, “and 
hearken to my commands. It is my will that 
you go forthwith to the camp of the Melek 
Richard, at Beyt Nuba. Two letters shall you 
take with you. May it be the will of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate, that through 
them, and you, we shall have peace.” 


RICHARD Lion-Heart, King of England, 

sat grim and moody before his tent at 
Beyt Nuba. His failure to take, even to gaze 
upon, the Holy City had left him in a bitter 
humor. 

The spirit of his troops was gone, yet in spite 
of the offers Saladin had made him, that Jeru- 
salem should be free to worshipers of all faiths, 
he could not find it in his proud and unyielding 
nature to order a retreat. Withdrawal to 
Ascalon, on the seacoast, meant failure of the 
mighty expedition he had led from Europe so 
valiantly a short time before—a bitter humili- 
ation to this great soldier, knowing as he did 
that it was heat and rain and fever which had 
beaten him, and not the arrows of his Moslem 
foes. Well might he frown and bite his lip as 
he gazed down upon the tents of his forlorn 
and desolate camp. 

When word reached him that messengers 
from Saladin had arrived, bearing gifts, he 
scarcely raised his eyes as he commanded that 
they be brought before him. Many costly 
presents, during the weeks past, had been ex- 
changed between Saladin and himself—hawks, 
and fine coursers, and other objects of price— 
but naught had come of these princely yet 
meaningless courtesies. The two great an- 
lagonists respected each other, but there was 
no warmth in their hearts. 

_ Astrange procession presently appeared be- 
fore him, at which the knights and men-at- 


me about the tent stared with curious eves. 
n the fore walked an Ethiopian page, wearing 


a red and yellow livery, while behind him came 
a veiled woman followed by four slaves bearing 
a litter. Upon the litter lay the figure of a 
man wrapped in a pilgrim’s robe, its hood 
drawn over his face. 
ee Was young and slender and 
oo a behold. The vest of scarlet satin she 
ral — ered with pearls—her Turkish 
yl vere of silver cloth, confined at the 
St by a silken girdle. Silver slippers were 
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upon her feet, with tinkling bells above them 
while from her braided hair hung a long, trans. 
parent veil through which her lovely features 
| could be seen, although dimly. So great was 
| her beauty that Richard and those about him 
;turned to stare. 
| The black page fell upon his knees at the 
| king’s feet, and taking a roll of parchment 
| from his belt, laid it in Richard’s outstretched 
fingers. 

“From my master, Saladin, O King of the 
Franks,’ he whispered. 

Breaking the seal upon the roll, Richard 
read it with angry eyes. 


| “King and Brother,’’ the message said. “Be. 
cause of your treatment of certain of my people 
at Acre, I have, as you know, sworn death to 
all Christian soldiers falling into my hands 
| One such, Hugh Grant by name, a squire in 
your service, being brought before me, I did 
| offer him both life and love on condition that 
he renounce the Cross and embrace the True 
Faith of the Prophet. This he would not do, 
| choosing death instead. Deeming him because 
|of this choice a brave and loyal man, I send 
him to you, along with the woman he loves. 
Do with both as seems to you best. 
SALADIN,” 


Crushing the roll of parchment in his fingers, 
Richard swore a mighty oath. ‘Shall this dog 
of a Moslem insult me to my teeth?” he cried. 
| “To murder my servants were evil enough, 
| without sending their dead bodies—” 

Those about the king had already snatched 
at their swords when Dalal with an exclama- 
tion tore aside her veil. 

“The man is not dead, O Melek Richard,” 
she said. “In a cup of wine sleep was given 
him. See—even now he stirs.” 

With swift-moving fingers she swept back the 
hood of the pilgrim’s robe, exposing Hugh’s 
white face. “My father, a man skilled in the 
use of drugs, gave me a cordial wherewith the 
sleeper may be awakened.” 

Drawing a crystal flask from within her vest, 
she poured a few drops between Hugh’s lips. 

Scarcely had the fiery liquid passed them 
when a shudder swept through his frame and 
he gave a deep sigh. Then his eyes opened to 
see Dalal bending over him. 

“Beloved,” he whispered, making a feeble 
effort to raise his arms. 

King Richard rose, bewildered, from his 
seat. ‘‘What manner of jest is this?” he cried 
out. ‘Why has this man been sent to me in 
the semblance of death? And how shall a 
soldier of the Cross speak of love to an infidel?” 








|THE Ethiopian page, who had _ remained 
kneeling before Richard’s chair, again spoke. 
“My master, O King,” he said, “has sent a 
further message.” 
Taking a second parchment from his pouch 
at his belt he placed it in Richard’s hands. 
Once more the king broke Saladin’s seal and 
glanced at the written words. 


“Brother and King,” he read. ‘Forgive my 
jest. It pleased me to test the faith of this 
youth and for the courage he showed to spare 
him. Mercy, my brother, is ever the crowning 
glory of greatness. Nor have I given him life 
alone. The woman he loves is but the foster 
daughter of my servant Abd-el-Latif. When 
Jerusalem fell to my sword, her father, a 
Christian knight, was slain defending it. Since 
her mother had perished, during the siege, from 
a fever, the kind heart of el-Latif caused him 
to take the child into his house, and rear her 
along with his own daughters. But Christian 
she was born, and Christian she remains, and 
so may wed the man of her choice without dis- 
honor to his faith.” 

“Thus, O Melek Richard, bas Saladin kept 
his vow. The false death I gave this youth 
was thought by certain of those about me to 
be a real one. Yet have I also given happiness 
to two who love. Shall we not, O my Brother 
give equal happiness to our suffering peoples, 
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keeping each at the same time his own faith, 
4s your young squire has kept his? Jerusalem 
shall be free to all who come not with the 


eword. For the greater glory of God, the | 


Merciful, the ——— whom we both 
vorshi s have peace. 
worship, let u , SALADIN.” 

King Richard was a man great in both heart 
and soul, and the words of Saladin moved him. 
Glancing toward the litter he saw Dalal, with 
tear-covered cheeks, holding the head of Hugh 
Grant against her breast. ST uat 

“For the greater glory —- he whispered, 

, for a long time in silence. 
— sent for the Abbot Milo and took 
him within his tent. 

“Here,” he said, “I can do no more. God 
is against me. I am going home, Milo—I am 
going home to serve my people. Let us pre- 
pare a Message to Saladin, for I know now 
that the time is come for peace.” 

Next day the army of the Cross turned 
back toward the seacoast, toward Jaffa, and 

scalon. 

— things took place at Jerusalem when 
Saladin and Richard fought for possession of the 
Holy City. With brave and valiant hearts these 
two great kings contended, each for the glory of 
his Faith, yet in the end it was peace alone that 
triumphed, as it had been taught by One who gave 





his life along my roadside for mankind’s sake | 


twelve hundred years before. 
Mr. Kummer’s next story, “The Little Cor- 
poral’s Dream,” will appear in September. 


Meals for the Children 
(Continued from page 8 3) 


appetite. The more nourishing, wholesome, 
and blander foods, however, such as vegetables, 
cereals, and fruits, should not be ruined by 
even tastes of highly flavored or rich cake. Too 
often the feeding of spicy, tasty foods, which 


grown-ups enjoy as particularly enticing to the | 
appetite, will forever destroy a child’s enjoy- 


ment of his own diet, which must necessarily 
be kept simple in order to be easily digested 
and beneficial to his health. 

When the child is ten years old, his diet is 
what an adult’s diet should be, provided the 
adult is eating only that food best suited to his 
bodily needs. Devoid of rich pastries, sauces, 
and desserts, highly seasoned foods and hot 
breads, the older child’s diet will consist of a 
quart of milk, cereals and cereal products, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, simple desserts, 


soups and plain salads, eggs, and the more | 


tender meats and fish, with a little marmalade 
or jam, or one piece of plain sugar candy as a 
special treat. 

There are many general suggestions and 
cautions to be observed in the feeding of chil- 
dren of all ages. For this purpose, a Daily 
Diet Card for Children given in this article 
has been prepared. The digestive system 
must not be overtaxed by too much food or 
starved by too little. 
nished by the mineral elements found in milk, 
eggs, fruits, and vegetables, for bone, blood, 
and tooth formation, for tissue growth and re- 
pair, for internal secretions and body fluids, for 
hervous strength and resistance, and for the 
very beating of the heart and respiration. The 
child’s appetite is blunted and perverted from 
the more desirable bland foods if he is allowed 
to discover highly-flavored and seasoned tid- 
bits. Every mother must remember that the 
quality of the raw food, the method of cooking 
which affects the texture, the temperature and 
seasoning of the final product, are all most im- 
eo. By early training in the proper eating 
pth child will attain great endurance 

“t strain, more resistance to disease, and 
4 general condition of real health. 
‘ ra ~ proees directions for the feeding of 
“anwee. ages will be found in that 
Famih OK by Mary Swartz Rose, “Feeding 
y. 
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“Restful Sleep” is an illus- 
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The Benjamin Franklin Uotel, 
Philadelphia, and one of its 1200 
rooms, in which Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are used. 


for the same reasons you should. 
smooth, soft, white sheets and 
pillow cases that actually add to the sleep-inviting comfort 


For hotels have found, by drastic tests 
as well as long experience, that constant use and repeated launderings 
do not impair the original firmness and softness of Utica Sheets and 
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“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the | 
Season 


“I’ve never had s0 many 
compliments about any dress 
is I've had about this one 
My friends all say it is 
the smartest dress of the 
They just can’t be 
lieve that I made it myself 
for only $7.65.” 


season 


dresses like this 
such savings are 
joy to thousands 
who have learned 
their clothes and 
hats right at home through 
the Woman’s Institute 

This is a new method so 
easy that you start at once 
to make pretty things to 
wear—-so complete that in 
months you car 
making clothes for 
and earn money at home, 

Write for Free Booklet 


at just 

bringing 
women, 

to make 


‘TO -—— 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
| Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Penna. | 
I Without cost or obligation, please send me a | 
copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how I 
| can learn the subject which I have marked— | 
" () Home Dressmaking O Millinery l 
i CL Professional Dressmaking OC) Cooking | 
l Name iit | 
1 (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) I 
l Address l 
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as Jerry FREE 


F YOU like to draw, test your natural sens 

of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our simple, scientifie Art Ability Question- 
naire. Learn if your talent is worth developing 
You will be frankly told what your score is 


Many Federal School Students—girls as well as 
men—are making $3500, $4000, $5000 and S6000 
yearly. In commercial art work you can earn 
as much asa man of equal ability. Learn at home 
in spare time. The Federal Course contains 
lessons by leading artists, gives vou 
criticisms, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
By all means get this free test—send now for 
your Questionnaire. State age and occupation 


personal 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


{ 269 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 
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Make lovely old-fashioned Peace Dale rugs! Easy to hook. Pat 
terns only 50c ni ree leaflet aint designs with 
instructions and free samples of F » oked rug yarn 

smooth, lustrous, long-wearing Antique cok Money back 
guarantee. Peace Dale Mills, Makers of finest quality Rug, Knit 
ting and Weaving Yarns, Dept.155 25 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Table in One Trip 
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Perella 


(Continued from page 54) 


T was strange to wake up, after the heavy 

sleep of fatigue, in her own little back bed- 
room in the Battersea flat. When she had 
spent the couple of nights there during her 
honeymoon travels, it seemed to have grown 
queerly small. Now, accustomed to the airy 
spaciousness of her Florentine room, she found 
it absurdly diminutive, the nest of a sparrow. 
Yet, faithful to promise, Caroline had pre- 
served it as a nest of fresh daintiness. The 
neat maid came in, lit a fire in the tiny grate, 
and drew the curtains. Perella snuggled under 
the bedclothes, for the radiation from frosted 
window cast a sudden chill on the air. She 
looked around her and felt as though she could 
stretch out a hand and touch the opposite wall. 


CAROLINE herself brought in the break- 

fast-tray, trim, pleasant-faced, affectionate 
The night before, a weary Perella had sketched 
the amazing situation in which she found her- 
self. Now, in the morning, Caroline hungered 
for detail. Her ultimate verdict was that Bea- 
trice was a designing woman and that Professor 
Gayton had been caught in a trap. 

“I shall never believe that perfect dear left 
you of his own free will and accord,” she said. 

“But why should she design?” Perella con- 
tended. ‘With her wealth she can command 
the earth, and as for men—” 

“My dear,” Caroline interrupted, “‘I’d sooner 
trust a thousand men than one woman.” 

On the other hand she was vastly interested 
in the romance of Perella and Anthony. 

“After all, my dear each generation has its 
own way of thinking and feeling too. Eighty 
and eighteen can never meet on equal terms. 
When I'm eighty I'll want a nice old crock of 
the same age to talk to. You and your An- 
thony seem matched in Heaven. Am I going 
to see him?”’ 

As he had arranged to call for Perella at 
half past twelve, Caroline shirked her duties 
across the river until he came. He came, saw, 
and conquered. Caroline followed Perella into 
her room, whither she went to put on her hat, 
and avowed subjugation. She clasped the 
fortunate girl to her bosom and shed kind 
tears of sympathy. 

Anthony carried Perella off to lunch at the 
Carlton. They mustn’t do it very often, said 
he, for king’s proctors lurked under every 
restaurant table. But for the present they 
could go hang. He was in happy mood. 
Gloria was the dearest thing on earth. So was 
Frank, her husband. Never had family prodi- 
galsuchareturn. Gloriaalmost rent her weep- 
ing hair because he preferred coffee to cham- 
pagne for breakfast She was counting the 
hours until she could meet Perella. He was 
the bearer of a note. The taxi drive 
through London stimulated his gaiety. He 
counted up the years of his exile. He sniffed 
the pavements through the cab windows as 
though they had been flower-beds of summer. 
They must have their fling, he declared; feed 
their hungering souls, dance at night, as his 
elfin Perella had never danced before—Gloria 
was going to see to that—in a word, squeeze 
London dry. He praised Caroline. A dear. 
If he had a bit of a heart to spare, he had lost 
it to her. Perella must convey the message. 

There was quickening frost in the air. The 
thronged streets were dry. There was some 
kind of sunshine. The great shops disgorged 
their throngs of happy people with Christmas 
parcels in .heir hands. Piccadilly sparkled. 
Women’s cheeks were whipped into rose. The 
born Londoner in Perella responded to the 
‘nvironment, responded more to the Londoner 
in Anthony. The blood danced through her 
veins. He pressed her hand. 

“Happy, belovédest?”’ 

“It's fairy-land,” said Perella. 

They lunched magnificently in the great red- 
upholstered room. To him it was a vital part 
of his old London; to her it was filled with the 
glamour of a new London of which she had 


had but dizzying glimpses three years ago, 
It was full. Gaiety and beauty and happiness 
seemed to reign, invisible deities in the air 
She said, like a child, 

‘What a lot of lovely people there are in the 
world!” 

He laughed. “What would you say jf ] 
stuck you in a little octagonal cylinder of 
mirrors? 

“I should invite you inside with me,” said 
Perella. 

Presently his quick eye, eagerly roving for 
English faces after exile, fixed on a man with 
bushy, white hair and keen, dark eyes, 

“By Jove,” said he, “there's Armstrong, 
Halliday Armstrong, you know; the architect, 
my old boss. I'd love to have a word with 
him.” 

“IT met him at a party Haddo Thwaites 
gave,” said Perella. 

“Then perhaps I’d better not,” said An- 
thony. “He’s the world’s arch-questioner, 
Never mind, I'll look the old boy up some 
time. 

He dismissed Halliday Armstrong from the 
sphere of his sensations and talked gaily. 
For Perella the sudden association had broken 
a thread of the charm. 

She forgot the sinking of the heart a bit later, 
when he drove her down to Wimbledon to have 
tea with Gloria, shy and nervous, but taking 
pleasant refuge in the consciousness of his 
protection. At the first greeting her trepida- 
tion was conjured away. It was another 
Anthony who came forward in the pretty, 
dim-lit drawing-room, with the same spon- 
taneous gesture of outstretched hands, the 
same intonation of voice, the same irresponsi- 
ble assurance. She was many years older 
than he—twelve years—in her late thirties, but 
she looked amazingly young. She led Perella to 
a comfortable chair by the fire gave her tea, 
showed her quick little courtesies. Just like 
Anthony. 

“My husband's so sorry not to meet you to- 
day. He’s at a committee meeting of his 
golf club. It seems that some members have 
been eating their fish with niblicks, and the 
Committee are determined to put a stop to it.” 

She helped her off with her coat and sat on 
the fender stool by her feet and fed her with 
scones She had Anthony’s gift of instant es- 
tablishment of personal relations. Perella 
passed a happy hour in an atmosphere all 
sympathy. Before her departure, Gloria drew 
her aside. 

“My dear, do you think you could make a 
friend of me?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Perella, smiling 
You're so like Anthony.” 

“Then we'll swear a little compact.” 
Perella yielded to inviting arms and kissed 
her. 

She went to bed happy that night in the 
comforting assurance of the love of two 
women, Gloria and Caroline. There was 4 
yawning gap of many months before her, during 
which she must be once more a waif with a 
dropped wrist, unfitt.d for any reasonable 
avocation. She could not even hand trays In 
Caroline’s tea-shop. Not that she would 
be put to desperate straits to earn her live!- 
hood. But there would be the loneliness 0! 
waiting with no interest to fill her days. She 
had great trust in Gloria. 





HE next day brought the pain of hateful 

doings. Anthony called for her by appoint: 
ment - 

“Couldn’t we put it off for a little?” she 
asked Anthony 

“T wish we could. But my time in England 
is short. Besides, dear, I’ve made the ap- 
pointment with the lawyers.” 

“It seems to make your going so much 
nearer, and the long spell when I'll be all 
alone. You don’t know how I dread it. 

He comforted her. “I'll see what has to be 
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A lot, I know, could 
Only this 


on the spot there. : 
ms just as well in Timbuctoo. 
ing there came in an English short story 


= e of London drawings . . . I'll see 
st or ie's a good fellow. Possibly he'll 
jet me come back in a month or two.” 

She braced herself up and dabbed a powder 

uff on her face in front of the drawing-room 
Jooking-glass. “Well, let us go and get the 
hideous business over.” 

In the taxi he said: “When the way to 

iness, Perella mia, is paved with roses, 
what’s happiness itself paved with? It’s much 
better to get to it through dreadful swamps 

with dragons.” ‘ 
= had to wait some time in a shabby 
anteroom characterized by nothing but a note 
of hopelessness. Even the grimmest dentist 
cheers you, While you await his pleasure, with 
tattered copies of last year’s Punch and old 
catalogues of the Army & Navy Stores. But 
a lawyer's waiting-room is devoid of these 
amenities. There are straight-backed chairs 
against the wall, on which you sit and look at a 
long, dusty library table in the middle. 

When the door opened and they were shown 
into the presence of the brisk solicitor, Perella’s 
courage oozed out of her finger-tips. In the 

tarm-chair where she sat, she shriveled into 
physical nothingness; was conscious of being 
only a small pain in a big room. Anthony 
laid their case before the lawyer who, leaning 
back in a swivel-chair, with finger-tips joined, 
now and again asked searching questions. 
She replied as best she could. 

“It’s a pity, a pity,” he said. “I’ve met 
Mrs. Blake when she was Mrs. Ellison, and of 
course I know Professor Gayton by repute.” 

He again scanned the letters which Anthony 
had brought. 

“There seems to be nothing else to do. It 
will be quite simple. I'll get into touch with 
Lovell’s and let you know. I'll make an ap- 
pointment.” 

“Must I come again?’’ asked Perella. 

“I’m afraid so, my dear Mrs. Gayton. You 
see, you’re bringing two separate and really 
disconnected actions. I shall be happy to 
see you by yourself if you prefer it.” 

“Oh, no!” said Perella. 

“In the meanwhile, Mr. Blake,” said the 
brisk man with an engaging smile, “do you 
think you could send me a check for a hundred 
pounds for both sets of fees.’ 

“Certainly,” said Anthony. 


IN their way back to Battersea, she sud- 
denly cried: “‘Oh, I feel as if I had been 
dragged through mud. The details, the horri- 
ble technical words, the money. . . . And 
to have to go through it over and over 


Bes ys 

He took both her hands very tenderly. 
“What did I say about swamps and dragons? 
It’s only a matter of courage and faith At 
the end there’s our life—our lifetime, dear— 
together.” 

He kissed her. She crumpled, helpless. 
Southern blood ran through her veins, and 
his kisses made it run quick to fainting-point. 

“If you'll always love me, Anthony—I’ve 
no one in the world but you.” 

What could lover do more than reassure 
her in the only way that lovers have found 
since love began? 

Her life for the next few days escaped her 
powers of analysis, being alternatively dark- 
ened by pain and illuminated by elusive ec- 
stasy. The enigma of Silvester shrouding her 
mind was cleared only by the joyousness of a 
wal Anthony. Her friends did their best to 
Imduce forgetfulness of the past. Caroline, 
new & Woman of substance, lavished on her a 
meat-hearted woman’s affection. Gloria, 
te ting her as sister, took her to dinners and 
: ‘aters and the Embassy and various haunts 
eet, where she met bright, careless folk, 
dussfully ignorant of the existence of such be- 
mgs as Professors of the Fine Arts. Her 


Perella 


unusual elfin beauty commanded success. Her 
youth responded. Also, was not Anthony 
always there? Dancing with him was a dream 
of strange restfulness. 

Christmas arrangements were made. Caro- 
line and her partner, Miss Pritchard, for the 
past two years had given a private mid-day 
revel at the tea-shop, to which they invited 
some of their artist customers stranded in 
Chelsea over the gay season. It was a Christ- 
mas dinner, in fact, with champagne and 
pelting balls and false noses and dancing, and 
all the fun of the fair. To this mild orgy were 
Anthony and Perella invited. In the evening 
they must dine with Gloria. The General, 
whose character many years of married life 
had developed, took the world humorously, and 
embraced Perella in his purview. The chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, aged eight and nine 
respectively, were to join the party. To 
Perella, who had never known a child in her 
life, they burst like the new planet did upon 
the ken of the watcher in the poem; they were a 
breathless discovery; she had fallen into an in- 
stant adoration of them. They shone in her 
thoughts like the stars of the Christmas night. 

When Anthony announced the receipt of a 
communication from the lawyers suggesting 
an appointment for the twenty-eighth, she 
agreed with impatience. 

“But let us put it out of our heads over 
Christmas-time. Do you know I’ve never had 
a real Christmas—with children—in my life?” 

She had come home drunken from the new 
debauch of buying toys. She claimed her un- 
clouded hour. 


ET on the morning of Christmas Eve an 
indignant Anthony burst into the Batter- 
sea flat. 

“What have you been doing to that foul 
beast, Panini?” 

She stared. 
thony?” 

“He’s got his knife into the whole lot of us.” 

She grew suddenly pale. ‘Yes, there was 
something I didn’t tell you. It seemed better 
not, as we were leaving so soon. It was after 
they went away. I was at the Marchesa della 
Torre’s, and Prince Panin turned up. When 
I was going, he rose te go, too. I couldn’t 
help it. Giacomo was at the door with the 
car. It was pelting with rain. He asked me 
to give him a lift as far as the Club. I couldn’t 
refuse. In the car he tried to make love to me. 
He tried to kiss me. I knocked on the window, 
and Giacomo stopped and opened the door, 
and I turned Panini out into the rain. What 
else could I do?” 

“Nothing—except kill the swine, and you 
had nothing to do it with. But he’s out -for 
his revenge. This is what I get from Cor- 
nelius this morning.” 

He handed her a letter. 

“T think I ought to warn you, my dear fel- 
low,” wrote Cornelius, “that the unspeakable 
Panini is giving a spice to the inevitable com- 
ment on the exodus of two households from 
Florence. His story which he told in the 
Folcis’ drawing-room, and afterward at the 
Club, is this. That at the Flemings’ party 
to Ambassador Hicks, he turned a corner of 
the garden, and at the end of a long walk he 
saw Perella and yourself in the little temple—in 
—well—I can’t hurt you by repeating what the 
beast said. Anyhow, he went on to describe 
how he, model of discretion, vanished from 
the corner. Then, meeting on the terrace 
Silvester and Beatrice who were looking for 
you, he suavely sent them where you could be 
found. He regarded it as a great scherzo. 
The Italian company seems to have agreed with 
him. But when he tried it at the Club, Colo- 
nel Wheeler called h'm a bloody cad and 
threatened to wring his bloody neck, and there 
was the roughest house in Florence. But 


“What do you mean, An- 


the slander has spread. Now, as you know 
how I love the whole four of you, do put me 
wise, so that I can fight your battles. . . . 


” 
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| to her feet. 


| 


Perella 


Perella sank white and shaken on a chair 
oT _ ” . 

They saw us. They must have. 

“Of course. But can you imagine such q 
| swine? 
| She waved 
| account.” 
| He stood checked. “How of no accouny 
= - ? 
| First, he does what he thinks funny because 
|neither of us was particularly polite to him 
| that day; and then, because you showed him 
what you thought of him, he gets even with 
you in spreading this slander. By God! | 
| wish I were in Florence!” 

“But, my dear,” she cried, “what does 
| Panini matter? There’s only one thing that 
| matters. They saw us. And they must have 

seen us— 

She dashed her hands over her eyes and rose 
“You know, Anthony, it would 
never have happened unless we had decided to 
go out of each other’s lives for ever. It was an 
end that broke us down - And they saw 
jit. And they thought it was a beginning,” 

“Tf they saw us, why did they creep away? 
Why didn’t they confront us?” he asked. — 

The sensitive leaves in her shrank together, 
“How could they?” 

He made a turn or two about the room. 
“‘Well,”’ said he after a silence, “‘let us take it 
for granted they did see us—at the worst, 
All kinds of odds and ends in Beatrice’s be- 
havior and speech come into my head and 
make it seem probable that they did. But 
don’t you see? The gods were on our side, 
| The gods gave them the excuse, or the sanc- 
tion, that they’d been looking for. That side 
of it’s as clear as daylight.” 

“Do you really think,” asked Perella, “that 
they looked on it as—what did you call it?— 
their sanction?” 

“Tt stands to reason, my child. People like 
them don’t run off and live together unless 
they’re assured they'll give no pain and misery. 
Beatrice would tear her heart out sooner than 
hurt me. So would Silvestor rather than hurt 
you. And as for us, it never entered our 
heads, as honorable man and woman, to do 
anything else but sacrifice ourselves so as not to 
inflict pain on them.” 

She sat on by the fire. “I wish I could 
think so.” 

“You must. There’s no other way to think. 
Beatrice and I have not been very happy— 
well, she’s nearly twenty years older than | am. 
There are things we don’t talk about, sweet- 
heart. But there they are . And the 
gap between you and Silvester is more . . . 
If we feel it in our way, our way of full youth, 
don’t you think they feel it in their way? 
Of course, they do. They’ve been very sweetly 
and gently in love with each other for years. 
They discovered, since the whole lot of us have 
been thrown together intimately the last few 
months, that their real happiness lay in a life 
together. They’ve found their chance and 
taken it. And we’re left free.” 

“But they saw us,” said Perella. “They 
put their own interpretation—so natural— 

“They put the interpretation that suited 
their case—also naturally.” 


Panini aside. “He's of po 





E LOOKED at her for a few moments and 

said with a touch of irritation: “I wish I 
hadn’t shown you the silly letter. Only I was 
so mad at Panini. It made me see red. 

He laughed and changed to the key of 
gaiety. “We'll kill Panini forever, darling, 
and bury him in the unconsecrated ground of 
our memories. Come out and lunch in town. 
Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 1s 
Christmas.” 

“Aren’t you lunching with Mr. Armstrong 
at the Arts Club?” 

“Oh, Lord!” said he. “So I am—I forgot. 
My conscience, as always, Perella mia. , He 
looked at his watch. “I must fly. To-night, 
then. I'll call for you and Caroline at seven.” 

She rose, and he took her face between his 
palms and lifted it and looked into her 





eyes. 
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“| wish I could think of a flower to call you. 
But there’s none this side of Heaven.” 

The flat door, whither she had accompanied 
him, closed. She was left alone. She went, 
like a sleep-walker, back into the prim, chintz- 
hung drawing-room, and sat on the couch, and 
stared in front of her at fantastic and appalling 
visions. 

Presently she put on hat and coat and went 
out. She crossed the bridge. The morning 
was fine, and the frosty air whipped color into 
her cheeks. At the Chelsea end she hailed an 
empty taxi-cab. 


XXIII 


GILVESTER, on his return from Brighton, 
took up his quarters again at the Vanloo 
Hotel. Beatrice had gone straight to Esher to 
spend Christmas with Peggy, Duchesse de 
Montfaucon, recently widowed and living soli- 
tary in her great house. Both women had 
urged him to join them, if only, they said, to 
strike a masculine note at their tame meals. 
The duchesse had written him the most charm- 
ing and tactful of letters. 

Beatrice, who had confidentially revealed to 
her friend the blacker side of their elopement, 
had counseled prudence. 

“For heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t let him 
think you dream of anything wrong. As- 
sume that he has come to England on business 
and may be stranded in London. If he has 
nothing better to do, will he take pity on two 
lone women? His old friend Beatrice is stay- 
ing here. You would love to renew your ac- 
quaintance with him. That sort of thing. 
Otherwise he'll shrink from the publicity of 
one—you. I know him. How we're going 
to manage afterward, heaven only knows.” 

And she herself had written a despairing 
letter. Apart from Dickensian sentiment, 
Christmas was a time when the consensus of 
society had determined that a lonely creature, 
usually contented in his loneliness, should feel 
himself thereby accursed, being shut out from 
the glad communion of his kind. She herself 
would be incarnate wretchedness at the thought 
of him moldering alone in that tomb of a hotel 
with a management’s artificial tokens of holly 
and mistletoe over his head. And, after all, 
why should he not give pleasure to his none- 
too-joyous Beatrice, and to a woman who 
mourned a husband whom, for all his scape- 
gracedness, she had astonishingly loved? 

In the face of this, what could the nervous 
man do but yield? He packed up his suit- 
case and went to Esher, where two kind women 
ministered to his comfort. 

It was only on meeting him, after the few 
days’ interval since their Brighton trip, that 
Beatrice realized in him a certain brokenness of 
will, of snapping of fiber. When he had 
counseled their drastic act, he had shown the 
streak of iron that must run through any man 
who achieves greatness in this stormily com- 
peting world, and it was from him that she 
had derived strength. Now he seemed spent 
with the effort; the iron had grown rusted and 
unavailing; he hung his head as though guilty 
of the basest betrayal, and at times began to 
look like an old man. Yet he had the courage, 
like herself, never to hint a regret at what they 
had done, or to lament a happiness that had 
fled. 

Her heart melted over him so that it half 
forgot its own ache. She would win him back, 
if not to happiness, at least to content of life. 
It was a woman’s task anyhow, worth living 
to accomplish 

“People will forget,” she said comfortingly 
when they touched on the future. ‘Those 
who don’t will smile on what they will call our 
elderly romance, and love us all the more for 
it. And I shall hold my head high, a very 
proud woman.” : i 

“And,” said he, “the very greatest that God 
ever made.” ; 

Once, when referring to the delicate subject 
—for Peggy de Montfaucon had not only natu- 
ral feminine curiosity, but could assert the 
Privilege of friendship—she asked: 
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say women who use 
this simple method 

to overcome the vari- 
ation in fruit which 
once caused jam and 


jelly failures 


INE-TENTHS of the 
difficulty in making 
good jams and jellies has 
been due to the fact that the 
jelly forming substance in 











fruit is constantly changing 
—always decreasing in quantity as 
the fruit ripens, so that when the 
flavor is finest, the jellying power is 
lowest. 

Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all the 
juice they contain. That is why by 
the old-fashioned method the juice 
had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough 
to jell the remaining juice. 

But now you can use any fruit you 
like—when it is ripest and full fla- 
vored — and, even without previous 
experience, you can make perfect 
jams and jellies every time. 

For after long study and investigation 
of the nature of fruits, the way has been 


























You just bring your fruit—or fruit juice 
—and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, and it’s ready 
to skim, pour and sea’, 


Ne ine-tenths of jam or jelly failures 
are the fault of the fruit. You can 
have success now every time. 


found to extract the jellying substance 
from fruit in which it is abundant so as 
to produce a highly refined, liquid con- 
centrate which, used with any fruit juice, 
gives it the required amount of natural 
jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jellying 
element in fruit we have named Certo. 
With Certo you get perfect jam or jelly 
with only one or two minutes’ boiling. 
““My jams and jellies taste just like fresh 
fruit,”” women say when they use Certo. 

And because you do not have to “boil 
the juice down” you get half again more 
jam or jelly from the same amount of 
fruit. A slightly larger amount of sugar is 
needed to jell this extra juice, but there is 
no more sugar per glass in jam or jelly 
made the Certo way. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Lid., Cobourg, Ont, 


Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to make 
6 to 10 glasses of jam or jeliy, depend- 


ing on the recipe used. 





Dovetas-Prectin Corp., 

606 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-si 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book 


enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
cover postage 
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* Address 
City State 
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| Perella 


“But the little wife? I saw her with him ig 
London somewhere, two or three years ago 
A pretty thing—I didn’t meet her personally, 
What about her?” : 

Beatrice braced herself to answer: “There's 
a man somewhere about—young like herself. 
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ie 7 “| | Elle se contentera. There’s no great crime on 

On ss |either side. Can you imagine a lamb like 
fo tom | Silvester tearing out a dove’s heart?” 

J ae With which Peggy de Montfaucon had to be 

Fa a 7 content. Her other curiosity she could not 

; 4 \. gratify. She could only guess the reasons that 

/ = = * sanctioned Beatrice’s abandonment of An. 

_— iw ~ ‘ thony. She had never come under the spell of 

\ 7. ‘ \ | the young artist who had made so dismal a 

/ \ failure of her portrait, and she had always de- 

N — one he a: a On the other 

“s ; a Tr, : | hand she loved Silvester, his sweet outlook on 

— “ Fa . Seed - | human things, the exquisite breeding cropping 

- _——-— —— ete | up like gold in a reef through his queer timidi- 


= —~ —— | ties. As a guest in her house, she set herself 
| to spoil him. 

| He arrived in time for dinner on the twenty- 

Tee loa ts 3) 0 v Y OU R hath | third. She devoted herself to his welcome, 
onee | identifying herself with the provision of his 

little creature comforts—fire, flowers, books 

in his room—thus warming him against the 

* I V O R ¥Y S O A P cold efficiency of servants. In the morning, 
which was fine, she conducted him round the 

gardens and the conservatories, and stuck an 


Boerne HOPE Ts 


44 Y PURE orchid in the button-hole of his old-fashioned 
99 Too VE | jacket, and took his arm and talked with tact- 
» attain chan ful sentiment about Raoul, her late husband, 


|so that his sympathy was awakened, and he 
. Ss dean a aes | patted her hand. 








For Restful Sleep Kippir-KOOP THE three lunched agreeably. Under the 


pF glow of two dear women, the cloud of his de- 


and Safe Play 7s, CRIB Pit | | pression melted away. They talked of France, 
Oe toy tee tg of Burgundy where was the rude chateau of 
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the Montfaucons, of the peasant life and cus- 

‘. toms rooted far back in the centuries, when 
Burgundy warred with France. At dessert 
the hostess commanded a Chauteau Yquem of 
historic vintage—one bottle of three survivors, 
which she had opened in his honor. Encrusted 
with the webs of age, it lay startling in its 
wicker cradle, as though proclaiming its eternal 
youth. As the old butler, ministrant of august 
ceremonial, filled the glasses, a perfume like 
that of hyacinths filled the air. 

“This,” said Silvester, “is one more proof 
of the bountiful beauty of God.” 
| They went into the morning-room for coffee; 
a bright room with an air, its door-windows 
leading on to a wide terrace beyond which 
stretched winter lawns flanked by clipped yews; 
a room in accord with the grace of water- 
colors around the walls. A great fire blazed 
ste | cheerfully. Peggy de Montfaucon, slim, 
| 
| 
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dark-eyed, her bare arms and neck relieving 
the deadness of a black frock, busied herself 
with the tray; brought him his coffee, imperi- 
ously commanding him not to rise, and hov- 
ered over with tong-held lump of sugar. Life 
was gracious, after all. And there, close by, 
sat a great and, to his elderly vision, beautiful 
woman, queenly browed, whose honest blue 
eyes conveyed to him their message of courage 
and consolation. ; 

“My dear hostess,” said he, holding out his 
cup for the sugar, “I am the most pampered 
of men.” 

The door opened, and the old butler ap- 
| peared and went up to Silvester. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but a lady has called 
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“A little lady?” gilt 
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the butler. 
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Silvester rose and, meeting Beatrice’s ques- 
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tioning gaze, made an agitated and nig 
gesture. It was some moments yo Pe 
could speak. The butler stood imperturbably 
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deferential. Peggy de Montfaucon sat em- 
ssed. 
MET think I'd better go to her,” said Silvester. 

“No,” said Beatrice suddenly. “Burford, 
will show the lady in here. 

The butler retired. ; 

“At first, at any rate, Id better be with 
you.” She motioned him to silence, “No, no, 
my dear. I know the child’s not a virago going 
to make a scene. She wouldn’t come here 
without reason.” , ke 

Peggy de Montfaucon rose. “I'll leave you. 
Beatrice took her arm. ‘Please stay and 
support us. You must know that he and I are 
as innocent as two babies. 

Before the astounded lady could reply, the 
door was thrown open, and Perella stood on the 
threshold. She advanced a pace or two. 
Beatrice moved forward. 

“That is our hostess, the Duchesse de 
Montfaucon—Mrs. Gayton.” 

Perella bowed. Silvester stood with hands 
clasped in front of him, and his knuckles showed 
white. 

Beatrice said gently, “Why have you come 
here?” 

“[’ve come to get my husband,” said Perella. 

The soft south light fell full on her, a tiny 
figure lost in the dark furs, showing nothing 
of her but a startlingly calm yet eager face. 

Silvester passed a hand across his lips. 
“How can you, Perella, after all that has 
happened?” 

“Tam convinced that nothing has happened,” 
said Perella 

“The proofs are in your lawyer’s hands. I 
presume you know that?” said Beatrice. 

Perella put her hand on a chair back. ‘May 
I sit down? I’m rather tired.” 

Peggy de Montfaucon sprang forward. “Do 
forgive me!” Then, with a swift look, ‘‘Where 
have you come from?” 

“London—in a taxi.” 

“Then you can’t have had anything to eat. 
I'll give orders . . .” 

“Oh, please, please don’t,” cried Perella. 

But her hostess had already swept from the 
room. 

“It was very foolish of you to go without 
your lunch, Perella,”’ said Silvester. “I can’t 
imagine why. If you wanted to see me—well 

—an appointment. Besides, how did you 
know I was here?” 

“I went to the Vanloo Hotel. They told me 
you had gone into the country. I told them 
who I was, and made up some sort of story 
about traveling and missing telegram, and they 
gave me your address. So I took the taxi on.” 

“What I can’t understand is, why you're 
here at all,” said Beatrice. “As I said a 
moment ago, your lawyers have the proofs.” 

“T’ve come to say that I don’t believe in the 
proofs,” said Perella. 


SILVESTER came up to her with quivering 
lips, as she sat in the straight-backed chair. 
“But you must. They’re formal. And 

can't you see it’s for the happiness of every- 

body?” 

She looked up at his face that had grown so 
worn and old since she last saw it, and, with a 
half-laugh that cracked shrilly, cried: 

“Yes. You look so happy, don’t you, dear?” 

And the next moment she broke down into 
sobs, with hidden face. 

Silvester moved around her helplessly. After 
a while Beatrice approached and in, her gentle 
way, touched her shoulder. 

“I'm afraid things have gone too far.”’ 

Perella flung herself away and confronted 
them with tear-stained face. 

“You know they haven’t! Not for any one 
of us. I never dreamed of being unfaithful to 
Silvester. Anthony never dreamed of being 
unfaithful to you. It was the foolishness of 
years ago that came up between us gradually— 
and at last we found it getting too strong for 
Us, and we made up our minds never to see 
cach other again . . . and then you saw us— 
in the Flemings’ garden——”’ ; 

“My God!’’ cried Silvester. ‘‘We 
thought . , 
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Perella 


“Yes. You thought we didn’t know. Ang 
we didn’t till this morning. A letter from 
Cornelius. Panini had seen us and told you 
where to find us. He’s spreading the story 
about Florence . . . I’ve never been able to 
understand why you did this thing—it wen 
against my reason. Now I know. That's 
why I know the proofs are rubbish. That's 
why I couldn’t rest until I came to ag 
you to forgive me for causing you all this 
misery. 

She said her say valiantly, as she had de. 
termined during the racking drive from Lon- 
don. There followed a sequel of distracted 
talk. Before her clear vision the heart-rent 
elders could not keep up their pretense of guilt, 
They kept on saying in pathetically lame reiter. 
ation: 

“We did it for the best, dear, so that you and 
Anthony . . . you were young. We felt 
we had unknowingly wronged you both . . 

And Perella. “But I? Didn't you know 
that the thought of hurting you would kill 
me?” 

At last Beatrice put the tremendous ques- 
tion. ‘And Anthony?” 

Perella echoed vaguely: ‘‘Anthony? I 
don’t know. He had no idea I was coming 
down. The idea—what I had to do—find 
Silvester—only occurred to me after he had 
gone. He had to go all in a hurry—a luncheon 
engagement with Mr. Halliday Armstrong.” 

“Does he see things as you see them?” 
asked Beatrice. 

Perella turned on her. ‘‘He must. How 
can he help it?” 

Beatrice smiled sadly, shook her head, and 
crossed to the door. “If he did, he would have 
let any Royal Academician or any Royal 
Anything in the world go hang, and he would 
have come here, too. Don’t you know 
Anthony?” 

She went swiftly out, leaving the two 
nervously alone in the large and gracious room. 
The snap of the door struck a note of human 
destiny. They knew that she had shut the 
door upon Anthony forever. The eyes of both 
followed her. It was a poignant moment. 
They stood silent, pathetic statues. At last 
Silvester moved toward the fireplace, repeating 
the foolish formula, 

“We did it for the best, Perella; you mustn't 
blame us.” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” said she, 
“that it’s I who am asking forgiveness.” 

“My dear child,” said he, “what have I to 
forgive?” 

Perella looked at him half tragically. Would 
he never understand? She went up to him and 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Did you get a trunk from Florence?” she 
asked. 

“Ves. Yes, I think I did,” he replied ab- 
se ntly. “- day or two ago.” 

“T pac kedi “hy 

“Vou? 

“Yes. And didn’t you find a bit of my 
heart inside?”’ said Perella. 

A light dawned on his face. ‘That was why 
—the old glove . . : 

“Yes, the glove,” said Perella. “Didn't you 
guess?” 


At seven o'clock Perella awaited Anthony 
in the little drawing-room of the Battersea 

flat. Caroline, who had looked forward to the 
dinner and theater jaunt, sat disconsolate, yet 
feeling philosophically justified, in the dining: 
room. Anthony arrived punctually, gay, hand- 
some, magnificent in fur-lined coat thrown 
back, revealing white waistcoat and tie. His 
entrance was checked by the sight of her 
morning frock. He made the obvious re »mark, 
with a touch of light reproach, 

“Not dressed yet?” y 

“I’m not going out to-night, Anthony. You 
must forgive me. All that’s over.” 

“Over?” p 

“Yes. Please sit down. I’ve something 0 
say to you” 
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He obeyed her, slipping off his coat. “I 
suppose it’s about that rotten letter this 
morning. I can’t for the life of me see why it 
. d worry you. 
Den" you?” With the fingers of her 
maimed hand she nervously twisted : her 
wedding ring round and round. “Hasn’t it 
occurred to you to-day that two very heroic 
people resi ilved to sacrifice themselves so that 
we should be happy?” y } 
His face was all puzzlement and incredulity. 
“Well, think,” she went on. ‘They’re both 
much older than we are. They saw us. In 
their eyes it seemed obvious what we were to 
eachother. Then they raked up in heir minds 
all sorts of other trivial things—Monte Carlo, 
your carrying me to the boat that day q 
How do I know? Anyhow they agreed that 
they had lost us, and so, my dear, they took 
che crazy way that only noble people like 
them could think of—and invented this foolish, 
lunatic, wonderful fake of theirs.” 


ANTHONY'S puzzlemen gave way to burst 
of laughter. ‘“‘My darling child! Those wo 
—their running away—a “ake? How d'd uch 
an insane idea get into your head? No, no. 
They’re human beings with every beauti- 
ful quality, but they’re not monsters of al- 
truism.” 

“If you like to put it that way, they are. I 
know,” said Perella quietly. 

Her tone brought his mirth to an end. 
Aware of his Perella, he saw that she was deal 
ing with things more solid than fan astic. 
But still, half-incredulous, h said: 

“Even so, for the sake of argument. What 
then?” 

“T put it to you,” said Perella. 

She awaited his answer breathlessly, knowing 
that on it depended a secret and precious sol ce 
in the life that lay before Ler. He made a 
few steps about the little room. 

“T can’t conceive myself being in such a 
phantasmagorical situation—but if I were— 
I well—couldn’t accept such a sacrifice. It 
wouldn’t be decent.” 

She gave a little cry of relief. ‘‘I am so glad, 
so glad.” 

“Of course,’ he said, “there would be an- 
other way out—a more—” 

She rose, interrupting him. “No, no, my 
dear, there isn’t. know what you were 
going to say. There’s only one way. 
found that out this afternoon. I went down 
to Esher.” 

“Esher?”’ he echoed. 

“a,” 

“And saw Beatrice?” 

“And Silvester.” 

“My God!” said he, s tting down and staring 
it her helplessly. 

“I’m going back to him,” said Perella. ‘He 
took on more than he can carry through. 
I got the truth out of them—it wasn’t very 
difficult. They’ve been through hell, both of 
them.” 

She turned away, and was silen‘ for a mo- 
ment or two, struggling fo: self-control. 

“So you see, Anthony, we can” spend 
Christmas together.” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. “Do you 
think I’m going to lose you a second time? 
Not for anything in life, Perella.”’ 

He came to her passionately, but he met 
only brave and unresponsive .yes. He could 
take her in his arms because he had the 
strength, but he would meet unyielding lips. 
The elf had become woman, a sad woman, 
upheld by a love within her that exceeded love. 
He knew that not all the rant of passion in the 
world would move her. 

“What's the good?” she said. 

“You're right.” He lifted dejected shoul 
ders. “You're always right. But we don’t 
seem to have a chance, do we? Of course, I 
had it once and missed it.” 

They talked awhile. She touched on her 
Visit, on immediate plans. To-night she would 
Stay with Caroline. To-morrow, Christmas 
Day, Silvester would meet her at Victoria, and 
they would start for Florence together. They 
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In the patterned light of 
leaded casements, some 
memory quickens of old 
romance; some ghostly 
rustling of rich samite 
and clinking swords pass- 
ing the window. 
Adapted to modern 
needs, casements again 
today lend their charm 
and distinction in the 
making of more beautiful 
and livable homes 





at Low Cost 


Also Supplied in Inward Opening Types 


In these low cost standardized steel windows, 
homes of moderate size and price may have 
the same fine quality and beautythat enhance 
the costliest residences in Crittall custom- 
built casements. 


Costing little more than ordinary wood or 
steel windows, they combine rare architec- 
tural charm with highly practical advantages 
of light, ventilation and weathertight service. 
They open out or in as you prefer. The latter 
type, exclusive to Crittall in standard sizes, 
costs no more, and is preferred by 75% of 
buyers for such added utilities as easy wash- 
ing from inside, and outside screening. They, 
too, are guaranteed weathertight, never stick, 
warp or swell, and have perfect draping 
facility. They will last as long as the house 
stands. 

Hardware is all solid bronze, Government 
standard. The handles of graceful design and 
handsome finish are strongly built, and fitted 
to automatically take up wear, preventing 
looseness or rattling through years of service. 


Our catalog showing how easily casement 
windows may be screened, draped and 
washed will be gladly sent upon request. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


Manufacturer 
10945 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In using advertisements see page 6 














and incrustation is gone. 
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Canton, Ohio 


Noruinc else can clean toilet 
bowls so thoroughly and surely 
as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acids. 
Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark, stain 


bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, so espe- 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleared of 


Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 


Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
wenient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


| Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
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to do away with dangerous pests. 


general stores and druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


=\w DIE IN THe poUSE 
——— 


THE OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over, for many generations, to 
kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A sure way 






























No marring of even the highest-polished furni- 


ture. No tearing of curtains or other fabrics. 
Gets the fly in all kinds of nooks. Washes like 
cloth, and cannot rust. Ask at the store for 


The Flexible Rubber Fly Swatter. 


A. W. DRAKE MFG. CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
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eekly retouching 
Men or women. No selling or canvassing. W. 
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3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 
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would break their journey at Paris. Question 
| of reservations. 

| “That means the end of everything,” said 
Anthony. 

“Or a new beginning.” 

“A bit of a wreck, our Christmas.” 

Yes, but things had so happened. He must 
explain all to Gloria, who would understand. 
| And the children—well! She sighed. Then 
| they sat together in dull anti-climax. 
| “What do you think I'd better do?’ he 
| asked at last. 
| 





“That’s for you to decide.” 

He shifted his ground, viewing things 
| through his emotional temperament. “I see 
|now the splendor of the sacrifice she was 
making—oh! not giving me up—I don’t seem 
to be worth very much. But her name, her 
position, everything. But on the other hand, 
| Perella, there’s you and I. What’s going to 
happen in the future to you? If you didn’t 
love me, it wouldn’t much matter. But 
you do.” 
| “I’ve always loved you, dear, and always 
| shall,” said Perella. 

“Then what’s going to become of it all—that 
| love?”’ 
| “J shall lay it away in lavender. Perhaps 
that’s the wisest thing to do,” she added wist- 
|fully. “Then it’s always beautiful and sweet 
and fragrant.” 

“Not much life in it,” said he with some bit- 
terness. 

“It depends on what you call life,” said 
Perella. 

“Perhaps. The Flesh or the Spirit.” 

“Just so.” 

“T suppose, being a man, I feel things differ- 
ently,” he said. “I want you, and I can’t get 
you, and what’s going to happen to me, I 
don’t know.” 

She looked away. ‘Don’t make it harder 
for me,” she said. 

“God!” said he. “It’s hard on both of us.’ 

“What about Beatrice?” she asked. “Isn’t 
it hard on her?” 

“Of course. Yet if it hadn’t been for this 
mad quixotism of theirs, things would have 
righted themselves.” 

“I wonder,” said Perella. “We should 
always have been wanting each other, longing 
|for the impossible. We should never have 
realized what we had got.” 

“What have I got now?” 

“Beatrice.” 

He shook his head. “That’s all over.” 


’ 





the apparent size of the room, because of the 
| reflection and also because its height empha- 
sizes the upward trend which makes the room 
| seem larger. The same feeling of height may be 
| gained by hanging behind the sofa a tapestry, 
or a piece of printed linen, or a beautifully 
colored brocade. Some of the old toiles de 
Jouy are decorative as wall-hangings. 
Another piece of furniture which may be 
the center of a group is a high secretary. 
An old piece with beautiful finish or decoration 
would be a decorative note in any room, and 
if given a prominent place is quite as interest- 
ing as a fireplace and mantel A perfectly 
symmetrical arrangement is best in this case, 
the hooded or pediment top of the secretary 
being the high point, pictures of equal size 
balancing each other on either side, and still 
lower, chairs with a small table and lamp for 
each. Such an arrangement is formal, but 
may be made charming with its even balance. 
One other arrangement includes a long table 
centered in a wall space, with the sofa at one 





Perella 









“Why not go down and see her?” she sug- 
gested softly. “This evening. It’s only an 
hour's run. A telephone message to prepare 
her. 

“Always my Conscience . . . oh! m 
God.” He laughed bitterly. “Yes. I'll do it. 
But it'll be no good. Her first letter was final. 
I might pretend. But she’s too proud and 
fine a woman to put up with shams.” 

A heavy silence fell on them. 

Perella stared into the fire, still twisting the 
wedding-ring. She rerembered the snap of 
the drawing-room door at Esher. What could 
she say? Her mind wandered into the future. 
Anthony was young, with his man’s career be- 
fore him. Other women, strange, unknown 
women, would yield to his fascination. There 
would come one especial woman whom he loved. 
The vague, inevitable shadow passed before her, 
eyes, and she winced in pain. But it must come 
to that. And Beatrice, great-hearted, would 
give him his freedom whenever he might ask 
for it. 

Her pity went from him to Beatrice, 
He was young. He could grapple with life . . , 
Beatrice, from the point of view of youth, lay 
remote from Anthony. That was where 
women differed essentially from men. All the 
fibers of her soul closed round Silvester. Bea- 
trice stood before her tragic, heroic, beautiful, 
facing life with queen-like courage in accep- 
tance of inexorable verdict. Silvester and 
Beatrice loomed before her as the real people. 
Anthony melted into an abstract force that had 
racked her with delicious and unprofitable 
thrills. There was no longer an Anthony. 

She was aroused with a start by his saying, 

“T suppose that’s the end of it.” 

He had risen and put on his coat. She made 
a step toward him. 

“Tt must be. I’m sorry, dear.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, sought his cigar- 
ette case. 

“Do you remember that morning in Flor- 
ence, when you wanted to see me to the 
Pension Toselli, and I stopped you at the Ponte 
Vecchio? I had a feeling I couldn’t cross the 
bridge with you again. It seems silly and 
superstitious. But we’ve tried to cross, and it 
hasn’t been allowed. The bridge was barred 
midway.” 

“For the life of me, even now,” he cried with 
a last show of passion, “I can’t see why we 
shouldn’t break down the barrier.”’ 

“We can’t,” said Perella. “It’s too strong. 
It’s made of human hearts.” 
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The Small Living -Room 


without a Fireplace 


(Continued from page 59) 


end, standing out in the room, balanced on 
the other side by two chairs with a table and 
lamp between them. This grouping is al- 
ways popular, and quite usual when a fire- 
place is used instead of the table. 

There are other details that help to make 
these rooms as attractive as the more easily 
decorated ones with fireplaces. Plain walls 
are a great help, for the large, plain surface 
gives a sense of added space, especially if the 
walls are light in tone. : 

One great essential of a pleasant and livable 
room is to have the scale of the furniture right 
for the size of the room. Large pieces of furnl- 
ture built for a spacious room can ruin the 
charming proportions of a small room, because 
they overcrowd and dwarf it. The same rule 
applies to a large room, for in it small, dainty 
pieces seem spotty and unstable. The lesson 
of scale is a difficult one to learn, but is of 
paramount importance if you would have your 
room the livable, charming room it ought 
to be. 
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Steamboat! 


Steamboat! 


(Continued from page go) 


an hour to break it out of the hold, Lewisohn 
bragged. Sample. Meant for the trade, of 
course, but he’d fix that. Adams, frowning 
disgustedly, suspected that Fairley would do 
the fixing. 

“She's gotta figure, I'll say,’’ Lewisohn 
gabbled, eating enormously. ‘That color— 
ain’t everybody can wear it. Larkspur, they 
call it.” 

Larkspur! Lawrence Adams’ teeth set. A 
tall flower, spurred, gallant—there had been 
larkspur growing in the hot July sun outside a 
door nine years since—a paneled door, dirty 
brown, dirty white. His collar suddenly 
choked him. He kicked his chair back and 
went out. 

The sea was flat, breathing, comfortingly 
quiet. To the right the far shore was a 
shadow. The Maria-Ana knew her own 
infirmities. She shouldered valiantly north- 
ward, but kept one eye on the solidity of the 
land. Her engines pulsed smoothly, breathing, 
as old people do, like children in their sleep. 
The ocean was like the desert, anesthetic. A 
man could lose himself in it, stop thinking, 
remembering. 


E SAW Eden Fairley coming, the dim, hot 

light of the lanterns on her hair, but he did 
not move. She came close, laid her arms along 
the rail, did not look at him. 

“Do you mind if I stay here a few minutes?” 
she asked a bit gustily, almost as though she 
had been running. “It’s stuffy below—and 
I think we’re the only Americans on board, 


aren't we? The only real Americans?” (Her 
tone italicized Lewisohn.) 
Adams jerked his hat over his eyes. ‘You 


didn’t care to be saved the other day,” he said 
drily. 
“There was nothing to be saved from then. 
I won’t talk if you'll let me stay here a little. 
Just go on thinking how much you hate me. 
I don’t mind.” 

Adams ignored the personal slant calmly. 
“You oughtn’t to have taken a dress from him,” 
he stated. 

“Dad will pay for it. I had to have a dress.’ 

“Your father can’t pay for it. Nobody 
could pay the price of that dress—to that 
fellow.” 

“He isn’t the only one. There are others— 
those boys from Valdivia.” 

“Half drunk,” supplemented Adams, 
boasting about the Krupp coal lands.” 

“You know them?” 

“T know German Chileans.” 

“I promised not to talk. Perdonar! Throw 
me overboard if I forget again.” 

“And spoil Lewisohn’s dress?”’ Adams’ face 
relaxed a trifle. 

She fingered the soft folds absently. “My 
mother loved blue. Dad never forgets. My 
step-mother keeps blue flowers always in a 
bowl. Decent of her, I think.” 

Adams drew a breath that hurt. 
mothers love blue.” 

He remembered. Blue dishes. Tea towels 
with blue borders sunning on a rosebush. How 
neat his mother’s aprons had been, tied in a 
flat bow behind, a prim little handkerchief 
always folded precisely in the pocket! Almost 
he could feel her hands, stubby and cool upon 
his cheek. Hear the little break in her voice: 
“Larry is a good boy. Larry will do whatever 
is right.” Then larkspur and the brown and 
white door, and in his soul a hot, intolerable 
loathing, which had persisted for nine years, 
seared all women in his eyes. 

There was a long silence. 
Fairley moved nearer. 

“Don’t mind,” she whispered sidelong. “I 
hear him coming. He’s just behind us.” 

Adams leaned toward her till the fresh sea- 
smell of her hair was in his nostrils. Footsteps 
thudded behind them. He could smell the 
stuff Lewisohn put on his hair, hear him clear 
his throat. He laid a hand on the girl’s arm 


ia 


and 


“All 


Then Eden 


protectingly. In the dim light they might 


have been lovers merged in one shadow. | 


Lewisohn halted, shuffled, passed on. 

“Thank you,” said Eden Fairley calmly, 
when he was gone. 

“We're both Americans,” was 
answer. 

He moved away, keeping his eyes on the 
gunmetal wash of the sleeping sea, keeping 
his mouth stern because of a sudden, mad 
racing of his pulse. Something in him which 
he had thought dead was stirring, mocking 
him, laughing down the iron in him as a single 
note of music has power ultimately to shatter 
a wall of stone. 

He fought this madness grimly, staring into 
the grayness, dragging up dead things from 
trodden graves, making his brain focus itself 
upon the sour eyesockets of truth. But it 
was no use. Somehow, when he had seen 


Adams’ 


Eden Fairley’s arms flashing white in the | 


water he had known it would be no use. 
Now he was like a man slipping under ether. 
Her eyes were the color of rain, and her hair 
had been salt against his cheek. 

“My God!” he whispered hoarsely, and the 
cry was a prayer. 

He tramped away resolutely, mounted to 
the bow where the wind tore past him. He 
could see her outline, small and slim. Then 
he saw a darker shadow. Lewisohn. Scented 
hair. Lewisohn’s eyes appraised a woman, 
stripped her, denied everything, bought with 





money and sold with scorn. Adams felt a hot | 


tingle in his knuckles. He walked back quickly. 
His voice clinked. 

“There’s wind up here,” he said. “You'll be 
more comfortable—Eden.” 

Lewisohn laughed. ‘Everybody will be 
more comfortable,” he agreed. “How about 
it?” 

Adams’ eyes narrowed. “I said Miss Fairley 
would be more comfortable,” he repeated in a 
level voice. 


“Look here,” the salesman’s voice rose, 


“T heard about you, Mister Adams, back in | 


Talcahuana—back in Puerto Monte!” 
“Amazing!” drawled Adams _insultingly. 
“Just what are you going to do about it?” 
“T heard things that might interest some 
people!’’ sneered Lewisohn. 


“Tell ’em to the captain—he might write | 


’em in the log,” 
along, Eden.” 

Lewisohn glowered and muttered as they 
walked away. 


snapped Adams. 


AFTER a little Eden Fairley looked at him. 
“What do they say about you in Puerto 
Monte?” she asked. 

Adams lighted a cigarette, flipped the match 
into the water, looked westward toward Juan 
Fernandez. ‘What do you hear about me in 
La Serena?” he countered coolly. 

‘We hear that you are a working fool,” she 
replied as coolly. “And that a black devil 
rides you. And that you hate women.” 

He laughed drily. “Keen diagnosticians— 
the vegetable women of La Serena.” 

The girl said nothing. A moon, white-skinned 
and wanton, lifted her head from behind the 
Andean skyline. A narrow, smiling moon, 
infinitely sophisticate. The old Maria-Ana 
sensed that moon and purred. Her bows lifted 
to the gentle swells; her worn screws struggled 
forward as smoothly a ‘hough she were a 
proud, white mail st.uimer or a ship of 
dream. 


“Come | 


Slim and caressing the white seas turned 


back from her bow, cutting a silver arrow in 
the breast of the Pacific. The wind smelled 
faintly of pine trees and of wet sands where.the 
tide was turned back with patient little kisses. 
Bodiless, separate from earth and sky, the 
old boat seemed to float. It was as if nothing 


had ever been or ever would be any more. 
Adams found himself defying memory, putting 
the past away with scorn. 


And instantly the 
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HOT WATER 
when you have a 


“HOLYOKE”? KEROSENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 














Country and Suburban Homes can enjoy 
this city convenience. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10, Hot Water 


in the Home. Give name of your Plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The Bicknell Folding Ironing Table 


‘The American housewife has recognized a new 

ironing comfort because of this patented table. 
Large ironing surface. 
Stands absolutely rigid. 
Opens and closes with one 
movement. Will last a 
lifetime. Delivered in in- 
dividual package. Com- 
plete information gladly 
sent upon request. 


J. F. BICKNELL LUMBER 
COMPANY 





Worcester, Mass. 
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and Wash Fabrics 


Save money on your dress goods and 
make extra money taking orders from 
your friends and neighbors. Hundreds 
of women doing it. We show you how. 
No experience or capital needed. Mail 


postal today. ‘ 
AGE "Money" 


Every woman ts eager to buy our beautiful imported 
and domestic fabrics. Liberal commissions. Write for 
big sample book and complete selling instructions. 
Address 





The National Importing Company _ 
Dept. H-49 573 Broadway, New York City 


+ Avoid needless arguments 
f and keep baby regular. 
: “Little Toidey,”” the guar- 
=] anteed safe toilet seat for 
Re: ~_, baby, is designed to aid in 
“Y baby’s training. Comfort- 
able, sanitary and port- 
able. Babies like it. Lead- 
ing ne ~~ and baby 
specialists endorse it 
Send today for free booklet with authori FREE! 
tative suggestions for baby's training. 
At the better stores and plumbers. Identify “Ltiéle 
Toidey” by the bunnies. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc., Dept. GJ, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ASK the INSTITUTE 


Ask the Institute to mail you some of the 
Bulletins listed below. They have been 
prepared by the staff of Good House- 
keeping Institute to save you time and 
worry. Enclose the proper amount in 


stamps, check or money order—not cash. 


0 “Household Devices Tested and Approved” 15c 
(0 Cleaning Equipment and Methods 25c 

The A. B. C. of Electricity forthe Housekeeper 25 
0 Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equipment 25c 


} The Moth........ 25¢ 
Oo House Wiring ond Lighting for Service 15c 
 Fireless Cookery 10c 
C) Canning by Safe Methods 25c 
0 Laundry Equipment and Methods 25c 
© Salads and Salad Dressings 25c 
© Vegetable Main Dishes.. 25c 


ce a a 25c 
O Pies and Pastries... sae 25¢ 
0 Jellies, Jams and Pic kles. 25c 
©) Everyday Vegetables... 25c 


0 Fish and Shellfish Cookery 25c 


0 Bride’s Cookery Primer Lessons, Series 1 ... 25c 
©) Selecting and Installing an Oil-Burner 25c 
0) Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart" 25c 
0 Cooking by Temperature... 5c 
0 Kitchens Planned for Convenience... . Se 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST 40th ST. 


NEW YORK 
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Many Positions Open in Hotels, Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, omtaons managers, floor 


ewis Students Employment 
Bureau receiving daily calls 


Tea Room Managers etc 
Free (Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. Write for it today. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room E-2411 












clerks, host- put you in touch with positions everywhere. 


America's Fourth Larg A_ good os rome one ws k advancement ar 
Hundreds of new establishments offered tho who eu The work is fas 
ealling for trained women cinating ro veloping c pol and personality. 


Past experience unnecessary any Lewis 


Students are winning success in this uncrowded 


ou can quickly learn at home with | One student writes am now hostess 
the ewis System of Spare — Train od manager fl an apartment house in ao 
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Washington, D. C. 
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MARTHA 
W. 
CHAIR. 


A new Winthrop re- 
production of one of 
the most popular of all 
Colonial Chair models. 
A very comfortable 
chair of graceful de- 
sign and upholstered 
in Taupe flowered denim. Solid Ma- 
hogany, spring seat, filled with hair. 
Height 30 inches. Seat 212 inches wide. 
SPECIALLY F. O. B. 
PRICED} 936.75 poston 
Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D 
with $20.00 deposit. We have shipped 
our furniture to all parts of the world 
furnishing homes complete—from 
coast to coast. We pack carefully and as 
sume all risks of safe delivery at your de 
pot. Every Winthrop Reproduction is 
guaranteed to be exactly as represented 
Write for Portfolio D8 of other Early 
American Reproductions in Mahogany 
and Maple, mo Banjo Clocks 
WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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“Silver Lake 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Clothesline* 


On the new, japanned Metal Reel 
wat a wonderful convenience for 
housekeepers! The genuine solid- 
braided SILVER LAKE Clothesline now 
put up on this handsome metal reel. So 
much easier to handle. So much less 
likely to kink, ravel or stretch. 
50 ft. length, $1.00; 75 ft. length, $1.50; 


100 ft. $2.00. 
Let us send you free jump rope sample 
and interesting circular. 

At Hardware, Grocery and 

House Furnishing Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


Newtonville, Mass. 


308 Nevada St. 






Steamboat! Steamboat! 


|past got him by the throat, steel- knuckled, 

relentless, which is the way with it. 
“What did a woman do to you?” 

| Fairley asked him suddenly. 

| Adams clamped his jaws on the old bitter- 


Eden 


ness. His face hardened, grew grim in the 
half-light. ‘‘Didn’t you hear that in La 
Serena?” he asked. 


9 She gave a little shrug and flipped her fingers 
in a dry gesture. “Perhaps,” she said. 

The old Maria-Ana snorted from the depths 
of her bilgy bosom. Something was wrong with 
the scenario. Here was a moon with passionate 
cheek laid languidly against the sky. Here 

| was a sea like a sheet of silver—and romance 
blew away like cigarette ashes in the wind. 

A wave as menacing as a kitten’s paw came 

| rippling out from the shore, and the Maria-Ana 
|nosed into it desperately, kicking her old 
| propellers fairly in air, making every timber 
squawk with amaze. An iron cask spun across 
| the deck with a noise like thunder. Eden 
Fairley gave a little, frightened gasp as the 
| great cylinder plunged at her. She staggered 
and slid, and then found herself suddenly held 
against a button-studded shirt of engineer’s 
khaki, lifted off her feet and swung into safety 
as the cask boomed past. She gave a little, 
nervous laugh when the arms that held her 
| did not relax. 

“You’ve saved me again,” she said with 
attempted lightness. ‘“‘Do they give out 
medals by the dozen or the quart?” 

But Adams was past badinage. The inevita- 

| ble, the inescapable, gripped him, made him 
weak like a thin, sweet song and strong like 
| the laugh of an eagle. His voice was husky; 
his fingers shook. He had known for a long 
time that it was no use. 

“Eden,” he said tensely. “Eden.” 

She drew back a little, lifting her arms white 
in the dusk. Her eyes were like rain, masking 
with flickering, silver light a glory that was deep 
as the heart of the sun. Sometimes it happens 
like that in one perfect stroke. Memory was 
drugged, and truth slumbered. No words. 
| No need for words. Lost, they spun in a 
| maelstrom of amber light. 

And then a wind came, mourning, creeping 
down from the friendless mountains. The girl 
shivered a little, her face pressed against his 
arm. She fought off prescience with a mocking 
whimsy. 

“And they say you hate women 

| teasingly. 
| you have heard a song end suddenly, choked 

by the fingers of grief. You have seen a 
verse torn across jaggedly, the page defiled. 
Swords cut like that. Truth walks like that, 
flat-footed, officious, delighting in the tinkling 
shiver of crashing dreams. Memory has a 
sour laugh and pressing, malicious fingers. 

Lawrence Adams dropped his arms dully. 
Dully he turned about, all the glow gone out of 
him. Hard-bitten, dry-lipped, his tortured 
face wrung into cruelty, he looked at her. 

| “Eden,” he said coldly, “go to bed. And 
| forget you ever saw me. Forget this madness— 
| if you can!” 

She moved away, very straight, stood look- 
ing off toward Juan Fernandez. Did 1 say 
that she was a thoroughbred—like Fairley? 
Her voice was level, controlled. 

“I—love you,” she said. “‘It—had to hap- 
pen, didn’t it? And it’s no use! 

He took two quick steps, thrust his hands 
ony into his pockets. “And I love you 

You knew it—when you looked at me, in the 
water! Do you think it’s easy for me to stand 
here —knowing that God made you for me 
| not daring to look at you even— 

She was the stronger, calm—frozen it may 


!’’ she sighed 


| be, frozen dead white like something drowned 

in pain for a thousand years. “That other 
woman, Larry? That’s the reason? I knew 
that, too. You—loved her?” 


His voice rasped. “I married her.” 
The wind out of the hills whined wearily 
through the aerial aloft. A tired whine, as 

















though it had carried sorrow a long way and 
was worn with the gray burden of it. Adams 
braced himself, scowling into the sea. 

“T married her,” he repeated dully. 

It was all upon him now, like dust settling 
over his soul. Choking like dust. The brown- 
and-white paneled door. The smell of clean 
hay under a wool carpet. A gray mist at 
dawn, and somewhere an axe chopping. 
Ruthie! Ruthie, too bright-eyed, too red- 
lipped, too quick of tongue, reckless and vain 
and self-willed. Ruthie, seventeen years old. 

Somehow, out of his wretchedness, he told 
Eden Fairley, not sparing himself, leaving 
out none of the sordidness. 

“T was a boy then. Not quite nineteen. 
We borrowed my father’s mare to elope. 
Ruthie had two suitcases, I remember. I had 
about seven dollars. And then—we couldn’t 
get a license.” 

“But—you married her, Larry?” 

“Not—then.” 

It was hard telling. In an hour he had been 
sick with revulsion at the whole business, 
scared, ready to go back home. But not 
Ruthie. Ruthie was impetuous for adventure. 
She wanted a thrill. Above all, she would not 
go back home to be laughed at. He had 
realized then, in his immature boy’s mind, 
how utterly unmoral the girl was. Cheap, 
somehow. She had dared him, taunted him— 
to go on together. Then in a strange city he 
had walked the streets all night, frightened, 
his money nearly gone. Ultimately they had 
crept home, miserable, hating each other with 
a hot, black hate. Gone home to be a nine- 
days’ disgrace and outcry in the village. 

“My father and mother understood. That 
saved me. I’d have gone to hell without that. 
They sent me to the country, helped me to 
pull myself together, face the thing down. 
And then—in July—” 


OW tell the rest? “Larry is a good boy. 

Larry will do whatever is right.” Blue 
larkspur growing beside a brown-and-white 
paneled door. A stiff collar cutting his throat 
where a pain beat remorselessly. The mare’s 
feet padding through the soft summer dust. 
“Larry will do whatever is right.” Riding in 
his black Sunday suit between his father and 
mother stiffly upright, eyes aflame, hate in his 
heart—to marry Ruthie. 

“Her family raised a row,” he said brutally. 
“So—I married her.” 

Ruthie’s cheap little face, impudent, tri- 
umphant. Her mother in a purple silk dress 
talking loudly, passing pink cakes that nobody 
tasted. His father sternly white, refusing to 
sit down. The smell of hay under the carpet. 
Ruthie had tried to kiss him and giggled. 
Her hair had been curled too much. She had 
perfume all over her. He writhed now, facing 
the cold searching of the Andean wind. 

“I married her. That night—TI left.” 

Only one thing hurt. The working of his 
mother’s pitiful mouth. The shabby limpness 
of his father’s old brown wallet as he turned it 
inside out. Then New Orleans, the canal, 
the Atacama—friendly, vast, ash-colored, 
never changing. A land that went on and on 
80 that a man’s thoughts went on and on with 
it, never drawing in, leaving everything 
behind. 

_“Then—you're still married to her, Larry?” 
Eden Fairley’s voice had a thin note of weari- 
Ness in it. 

“I’m still married to her. 

“And of course, you'll have to go back?” 

“Go back? After nine years?” 

_ There was sharp protest in his tone. He told 
himself that he had been expecting it, though. 
It lay in her eyes, in the fearless candor of her 
mouth, in the poise of her head. 

“You can’t do anything else, Larry. It 
wouldn’t be square.” : 

_That was Fairley. Whatever else men said 
of Fairley they agreed that he was square. A 
stubborn, fiercely upright, savagely loyal sort 
of squareness. 

; Adams drew in his breath hard and cold. 

‘I can’t do it,” he said. 


” 

















Just try “Edgemonts” in the 
triple-wrapped green package 
Aso... that keeps out all 
7 moisture and keeps 
in all the oven-fresh good- 
'e ness. Munch them slowly. 
Enjoy these golden-brown discs of 
true wheat flavor—made from finest 
wheat milled right at the 
ovens into sweet, whole- 
some flour, and baked 
within a day's time. 


Quarter-million letters 

from home-keeping 
women say they find EpceMont 
Crackers best. They tell how 
children love these delicious, fairy- 
like, nourishing morsels. They tell 
how “Edgemonts” agree with delicate 
stomachs, how the “Edgemont” pack- 
age brings them to the table as fresh 
as when they leave the ovens—even 
in faraway Alaska. Here are two 
letters—there are other thousands 


like them. 
<.. 


“T have never found a cracker equal to 
yours and they keep in perfect condi- 
tion until the last cracker is used.” 






Better class individual 
grocers sell EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS, 25 cents (one- 
pound package.) If 
your grocer doesn't 
have them, send us his 
name and 50 cents, $1.00 this 

or $2.00, and we will ey a 





Edgemont 
are guaranteed fresh. 
After the store pack- 
age has been opened, 
keep them fresh in 


Crackers 


3 coupons and 


; . 30 cents. A coupon 
ship 7 2, 4, OF 8 pack is printed on bottom 
ages direct. Or, for of every package. 


$2.00 we will send, pre- 

paid in the United States, seven pack- 
ages of Eocemont Crackers and one 
White Enamel Pantry Box. In 
Canada, $2.15. 


“May I say that the crackers are 
delicious—the best we have eaten—in 
fact, we have never been able to buy 
anything like them before.” 


THE GREEN & GREEN CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 










And try 
“Edgemont” 
Grahams, 


Ginger Snaps 
and 


Cheez-Its. 
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BLUE WHIRL 
EGG D3 wel 


RY this easier, quicker way 
to beat and mixeggs,cream, 


gravies, sauces, cereals, etc. 
Easy to hold —no wiggle wobble 
in the bowl. Extra blades for 
fast beating. Made of special 
metal that stays bright and 
new. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute and 
Priscilla Proving Plant. Get 
your Blue Whirl today and 
see why thousands of other 
housewives now prefer it. 
Packed always in its attractive 
blue box. 
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The fifty-nine cent Blue = 
Streak Household Can { r & 
| 


Opening Machine (atright) | 

and ‘ts two dollar master | 

size ‘shown above) com- 4 
bine with Blue Whirl Ege | 

Beater, in regular and large | ra 
sizes, to make The Turner | 59 
& Seymour Blue Line ot 

Kitchen Products. { ; | 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 

















Pure Fruit Jelly at ‘a glass 


ei W * BR She fruit is in the bottle 


Now serve delicious home-made fruit jelly any 
time —make it in a few minutes. No need to 
prepare fruit. Minute Jelly is concentrated fruit juice 
with correct amount of fruit pectin to insure a firm 
jelly. Makes a huge saving of time and money. Jellies 
grape, apple, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
pineapple, orange and mint. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample 


The regular small size bottle of Minute Jelly (grape) 
that makes two large glasses of de- 
licious home made jelly. (The 8 oz. 
bottle at the grocer’s makes 8 glasses 
of 6 oz. size.) 












seneral Packing Corporation, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 


'‘ 
' 
‘ 
: ' 
Enclosed is a dime for 2 oz. bottle of Minute Jelly, |! 
(grape). ; 
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Name. cee eeeseccesececese ® 


Address 


Grocer's name and address 
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Steamboat! Steamboat! 


She did not look at him. “I’m sorry,” she 


| said huskily. ‘‘There’s—no use talking any 


| more—is there? Except to say goodby?” 


She held out her hand. “Goodby.” 

All the bitter, cheated fury of nine vears 
rasped in Adams’ cry. “My God, Eden—] 
can’t let you go—” 

But she was gone. Like a shadow. 


N THE morning Lewisohn found the blue 

dress neatly folded in its tissue-paper outside 
his stateroom door. Eden Fairley was gone. 

“Swam ashore—the game little cuss!"’ the 
salesman chuckled. 

The Maria-Ana had been anchored close in 
above Caldera, waiting for an asbestos-packer 
to come aboard and do something to her 
spongy old flues. Certainly the girl was not 
aboard. 

Lawrence Adams knocked Lewisohn flat 
with one scorning blow. Then he dropped 
into a jute boat and browbeat the fright- 
ened Chilean owner into rowing him in to 
Caldera. 

All day he tramped, knowing that he would 
not find her; tramped the hot streets huddled 
against the hill; tramped the wharves, fighting 
the thing that drove him. 

Eden was gone, of course. The whole west 
coast knew Fairley; there would be plenty of 
people ready to send Fairley’s daughter south 
to her father. Adams knew how useless it 
would be to follow. By a bitter paradox the 
only path that would bring him near to her, 
up to the level of her fearless eyes, shut him 
away from her forever. Yet he had to go that 
way. It was the only thing he could do, and 
the surrender seemed to bring him a thin sort 
of peace. To be square. Her code, a boy’s 
code, a man’s code, rough-hewn, loyal, un- 
swerving. 

Adams set about doing the thing he had to 
do fiercely, impatiently, taking the fastest boat 
that ran north to Antofagasta. North to 
where the mail steamers stopped. 

North. With Memory like a garrote at 
his throat and his heart raw and ragged where 
the dream had been torn out. North. To 
Ruthie. Because he loved Eden Fairley he 


| must go back to Ruthie. 


Somehow, he was certain, she knew. That 
was the one comfort in the whole miserable 


| business, that somehow Eden knew that he 


was doing this intolerable thing for her. 


OW, Fairley’s house was like Fairley. 
Winds blew through it and suns burned 

on it, but there was always a huge sort of order 
about it and a great, empty freedom. The 
people in the house did what they pleased, 
and no one concerned himself about anybody 
else, greatly. Fairley took care of himself 
through all sorts of stress and generously 
conceded to his women-folk the ability to do 
likewise. It was tradition that when his pettish 
little second wife ran away with the copper 
man, Fairley did not ask her where she was 
going, nor did he inquire where she had been 
when she came humbly home again. Once he 


| had asked her why she hadn’t taken more 





clothes with her if she meant to elope? Did 
she think that fat-headed ass from Caldera 
was going to begin spending money on her the 
first week? 

So, when his daughter came wandering home 
again after having duly embarked for Frisco, 
dressed in a sea-stained blouse and disreputable 
knickers, Fairley merely grunted. Some men 
could keep their women tamed, peacefully 
mured in patios, but he had never been one of 
them. Only one thing troubled him. Eden 
had gone away fearless and proud as a ship 
riding the wind. She came back with a blue 
shadow deep in her eyes and her heart gone 
out of her. 

“‘Something’s happened,” declared the step- 
mother. 

“Let her alone!’ boomed Fairley. 

So Eden rode a bob-tailed Chilean pony 
up and down the ragged coast beyond 

















Coquimbo, day after day through the autumn 
which is spring on that side of the equator. 
The pony was roan, with small, sure feet and 
the eye of a fire-eating devil, and the women 
toiling in the vineyards that grow up the 
slopes of the Elqui country crossed themselves 
to see the bareheaded girl thundering down 
the valley, clods flying from the pony’s inso- 
lent feet. 

“4uccal A rebel—that one,’”’ muttered the 
old women, dragging their long skirts over 
the ground between the vines. 

Beyond Coquimbo the sea beats restlessly, 
talking to itself all day long. There are rocks 
there, ash-colored, rough with the red, salt 
kiss of the tides long past. And far out toward 
Juan Fernandez on the south and San Felix 
to the north you could see the ships, mere 
trailing scrawls of smoke or the faint pencil 
writing of a mast against the sky. Sometimes 
they veered in, and you made out strings of 
barges trailing after. Sometimes they rode 
high, imperiously stalking the sea. Only old 
boats came in close. Fish boats. Sour old 
fruit boats from the south, reeking with the 
decay of a thousand harvests. Ore boats 
broad in the water like tubs. And the Maria- 
Ana. 


TWICE that fall the old Maria-Ana waddled 


south, lumbered into Coquimbo, blundered | 


out again. Eden told herself fiercely that she 
was not waiting, was not watching; that she 
would go home and dance with the young C. E.’s 
who built her father’s spindly bridges and 
hung roads on crags where the condor screamed 
in protest. Sometimes she went home. Some- 
times she danced. But it was a hollow sort of 
thing. Like smiling at a mirror. Like whis- 
pering into a well. The hurt in her heart was 
like a drug in her blood, like chains on her feet, 
like ice upon her lips. 

Winter drifted south, winter which is sum- 
mer below Capricorn. A million flowers blazed 
upon the slopes of the Tofo close up against 
the everlasting snows. The young engineers 
pipe-clayed their shoes and bought lavender 
silk shirts and jazz records and boxes of ex- 
pensive sweets brought all the way over Uspal- 
atta through the snows, from the Argentine. 
Eden watched the brown of the sun creep up 
her arms as she sat among the ash-colored 
rocks beyond Coquimbo. She told herself 
numbly that she was a fool. It was all ended 
certainly. It had been ended ages before it 
began. Then a smudge would blacken the 
sky, and she would stiffen tautly. Even the 
pony’s ears would come up, and his savage eye 
grow quiet. 





Then, very late, almost in the time of the 


rains, the old Maria-Ana came south. A brown 
boy, fishing for congrio, half fell out of his 
boat, shrieking, 

“Steamboat! Steamboat!”’ 

Eden, huddled on the rocks, stood up, all 
her brown hair blowing. Somehow—she 
knew! There was triumph in the dowager 
strut of the old steamer, arrogance in the black 
smoke train she wagged behind her, a com- 
placency in the tilt of her drunken funnels. 

Eden pounded the pony over the rocks, 
tearing wildly back to La Serena. There she 
dressed herself in a blue frock, color of larkspur. 
She brushed out her hair and took thought of 
her eyebrows. Where a grapevine tumbled 
down into the patio, all beaded with jade- 
green, translucent globes of fragrance, she sat 
down to wait, crossing her ankles. 

At dusk, as the soft, hot night bent down, he 
came. 

_The step-mother brought him across the 
tiles, color in her cheeks, her voice a little high. 





“Here is Mr. Adams, Eden—he says you're | 


expecting him!” 


Sometimes life is like that. God meant it 


to be that way perhaps, else why with one | 
keen stroke did He create the Heavens that 
are above the firmament? 

“Eden—I went back,” Adams was saying, | 
Standing before her, his head bent, no bitter- 
hess now in his eyes—only something that the | 
girl could not stand against. 

















These dishes 


make summer meals 


50 ¢asy to prepare 


REPARE summer foods in the cool 

mornings and put them inVollrath 
refrigerator dishes. The square shapes 
of these little dishes allow close pack- 
ing in the ice box and tight covers keep 
out odors. At dinner time, carry them 
right from the ice box to the stove for 
quick heating. Thesuddentemperature 
changes donotaffectVollrath enameled 
ware because it is triple-coated. 


Jellied salads and custards set in Voll- 
rath custard molds early in the day, are 
served in a second at dinner time. And 
you'll save many steps if you carry the 
tray to the refrigerator to gather in 
one trip all ingredients you need to 
prepare your meal. 


Vollrath white-enameled ware is so easy 


yo 


to clean—just like china—that it is a 
pleasure to use it in summer. Food 
doesn’t readily stick to its glossy sur- 
face, and there are no seams or rivets 
to gather grease or dirt. Handles can- 
not come off because they are made 
one with the vessel. 


Send for our new book, CUISINE— 
60 tempting recipes by famous chefs, 
with full information about the proper 
pots and pans to use in preparing their 
distinctive dishes. It is FREE. Use 
the coupon below. 


Oo 6CODOCHD 


Waterless Cooking 


Simply use a heavy asbestos mat under your 
Vollrath pans and turn gas very low. Further 
details given if you wish. Just note ‘waterless 
cooking’’ on coupon and mail it. 


LLRATH 


WARE 








THE VOLLRATH CO., M38, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Please send to me free of all charge, “‘Cuisine,”’ the Vollrath book of recipes by 
famous chefs, with information on proper cooking equipment. , 
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Buys Things I’ve Always Wanted!” 


“Another new dress, my dear?” 
Julia hadexclaimed. All Mary’s 
friends were amazed at the sud- 
den blossoming of new summer 
frocks in Mary’s wardrobe. 


Then Mary explained that she 
had recently answered an ad- 
vertisement that offered good 
pay for sending in subscrip- 
tions to Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper's Bazar, 
and the other favorite maga- 
published Inter- 
national Magazine Company. 


zines by 


“They sent me free all the in- 


structions and equipment | 


Dept. GH &26, International Magazine Co., Ir 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ww bliga to me, pleas nd m l 
y easy money- king plar 
Stree 
City S 





needed. The work looked so 
easy that I started at 
‘phoning and calling on my 
I had 
never had a bit of selling ex- 
perience, but I hadn’t the least 


once 


friends and neighbors. 


trouble taking three subscrip- 
tions the very first afternoon. 
In little more than an hour I 
earned $2.50. 


“Now I’m buying clothes and 
other things I have always 
wanted with spare-time earn- 
ings. It’s just like adding that 
much 


4 heck.” 


to Jim’s weekly pay 


This is the story of only one of scores 
of women and men who are earning 
substantial sums acting as our 
authorized Representatives. You can 
follow their example, without inter- 
fering with your regular duties. 
The work is pleasant, dignified. If 


you are at all interested, just 
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| and handed me all the money he had. 





Steamboat! Steamboat! 


She looked down, held her fingers tight, 
nodded gravely. “I knew you would, Larry.” 

“I—she'd got her divorce—years ago. They 
tried to find me—but I’ve been hazy about 
addresses—missed my mail a lot of times. 
She—Ruthie—married again. She’s—content, 
I think.” 

““So—you’re free!’ Such a thin little whisper, 
almost a breath in the dark. Then memory 
again. “‘Larry—there was—the baby! Wasn't 
there—didn’t Ruthie have a baby?” 

“Yes. She had a baby.” 

“That was why they came—her people? 
That was why you—married her?” 

“Eden,” his voice was grave, “you must 
believe me when I tell you this. Ruthie had a 
child. But Ruthie’s child was not my child. 
She knew—that day—that July day—that she 
lied.” 

“Larry! And you married her? 
her ruin your life—and did not tell?” 

“My mother knew. She told my father, 1 
think. At least he came that night quietly, 
I— 


I’m glad I went back, Eden—for their sake. 


You let 


| They’re old—and they’ve been unhappy over 


the affair, naturally.’ 

“And I sent you back, Larry—I sent you 
back—to that child.” 

“IT saw her—a girl. Leggy and pert—eight 
years old. Ruthie gave her my name. She 
stuck out her tongue and jeered at me.” 

A moon, warm and intimate, lifted her head 
above the vine-covered hills of the Elqui, 
laying the shadow of the wall flat in the patio. 
In the fragrance of that shadow Adams held 


| out his arms. 


; Start 


““Eden—I’ ve come back—clean and square!” 

All the poignant longing of those waiting 
days lay in her answering cry. “Oh, Larry— 
it’s been so long—so long—”’ 


UT in the harbor at Coquimbo the old 
Maria-Ana dozed at her mooring. Dozed 
happily like the sly, old hussy that she was. 
Dreams gripped her, dreams of the proud days 
when Santiago was great and rich and San 
Francisco young and crude and yelping. Days 
when the gold-mad hordes rushed impetuously 
around the Horn. Days when she had been a 
fine, new young boat with gold on her funnels. 
Suddenly she wakened, stirred. She was 
remembering. Romance was not dead. The 
world was good. She stiffened her beams, 
flirted her pennant, gathered her steamy 
breath together. 
“Toot! Toot!” 


old Maria-Ana, 


Our Bulletin Board 


(Continued from page 95) 


bleated the complacent 


failure to remember to post the notice, and 
it does not often have to be repeated. 

This checking up of children by an adult 
method fosters their self-respect and does not 
seem to engender that resentfulness of parental 
questionings more or less common at this age. 
Furthermore, please note that the maid is 


entirely omitted from the transaction. The 
children report direct to headquarters, so 
to speak, and to headquarters only. This, I 
have found, eliminates some of the friction 


between maids and half-grown children. 
Another cause for dispute in our house was 
the division of the time at the piano for prac- 
tice. Both daughters wished to do their 
practising in the favorite half-hour before 
school in the morning. Therefore, when school 
in the fall, I post each child’s schedule 
for two weeks in advance, trying to adjust 
matters turn and turn about and leave them 
posted until they are thoroughly memorized, 
when the room on the board is given up to 
something else. Incidentally, while I am in 
the adjusting business, I usually get the bath 
schedule out of my system, too, for all three 


| children generally wish a bath at exactly the 


' 


ame hour. Somehow there is a finality about 














about posted plans which gives little cause for 
controversy, particularly when the schedule for 
each child is put up at the same time. If the 
argument does arise, I merely suggest that they 
themselves try to make a better plan that will 
suit every one. 

How to reprove children too flip of tongue 
for peace, too immature to see all lights of all 
subjects, without stirring up all the argument- 
ative talents of fourteen years is a mighty 
problem! Iam meeting it at present by never 
allowing the argument to be opened. The 

‘ rebukes are the only notes ever folded on our 
board. If any one else in the family knows the 
contents of the notes, it is through the child, 
not through me. No one else may touch them 
or open them first without breaking the family 
code. The other children know that something 
needs adjusting. Being quick-witted, they 
are most apt to know of the offense causing the 
“calling down,” but their suspicions are not 
orally confirmed. I long ago gave up trying to 

ut anything over nimble-minded children, 
essiag that this was useless effort on my 
rt. 

Now, when one of the girls leaves a disorderly 
room, or makes her bed carelessly, or disobeys 
some rule of the home, I use this method. 
Whenever my son tries to sneak away to 
forbidden haunts, I write a slip calling atten- 
tion to the shortcoming, fold the note, inscribe 
the name upon it, and pin it on our board. 
To me this is a dignified method of rebuke 
befitting to statures almost as large as mine. 
The complete absence of nagging, the certainty 
that some punishment is sure to follow, seems 
to keep minor offenses from being repeated 
very often. 

Most households run on extremely efficient 
lines are apt to be clock-like and to lack the 
little human touch that makes the home de- 
lightful. To counterbalance any overweight of 
efficiency I try to post pleasant surprises every 
once ina while. If my daughter is entertaining 
her club this afternoon, I put up a notice to the 
effect that she will find a plate of cookies in 
the bread box ready for her and some ginger 
ale on the ice. These little things constantly 
stimulate the habit of looking at my favorite 
board. Sometimes I announce by this means 
that there will be a hike Saturday morning to 
Peterson’s Park, and that every member of the 
family is privileged to bring one guest. 

Again I remember posting a notice on one 
glorious Sunday afternoon to the effect that 
“lunch tonight will be served al fresco. No 
one may partake thereof who can not first 
define the term.” These half-playful notes 
may have limitless variations for any mother 
with a bit of imagination. To some they 
undoubtedly have no appeal, but others might 
see their contribution to the artistry of home- 
making. 

I am hoping that any of you mothers who 
read this article and copy the scheme may 
have as much pleasure and success with it as 
we have had in our household. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


the meeting with praiseworthy zeal. There 
was still fifteen minutes to spare, and a seat in 
the middle of the front row. The meeting was 
called in the grand ballroom of a Fifth Avenue 
chateau soon to be torn down. The lady who 
was to beg for funds was a woman of fifty, a 
world-famous hostess and society leader, and 
mother of the Robert Stuyvesant whom all the 
mothers with marriageable daughters coveted, 
and who kept himself aloof from the social 
whirl, 

The great Louis XVIth ballroom was jammed 
to the doors when Mrs. Robert Stuyvesant and 
her cortege appeared. A be-whiskered gentle- 
man said that it was superfluous to introduce 
any one so well-known as Mrs. Stuyvesant, and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, amid deafening applause, 
Stepped up on the small platform. It was at 
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once apparent that Mrs. Stuyvesant’s strongest 
point was not public speaking. Being Mrs. 
| Stuyvesant, however, she didn’t have to be a 
good speaker. 

“She goes to my beautifier!’’ thought Mrs. 
Sitwell happily, as she noted signs of reclaimed 
areas at the lady’s temples. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant was happy, enthusiastic, 
vague and puzzled, having forgotten just what 
it was all about. She was, however, entirely at 


home in the vast ballroom and even more at 
home with a throng of people hanging on her 
| every word. 


“Really, ladies and gentlemen,” she began, 
“the people of New York must give to this 
splendid cause and give quickly. Otherwise—” 

A nimble-witted, effeminate man-secretary 
; mentioned the terrible alternative. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stuyvesant, when her 
thinking had been done for her. “That is what 

will happen. And so I do beg of you ladies and 
| gentlemen, give. Who will open the subscrip- 
| tion list with fifty thousand?” 

| No one seemed in any haste to oblige. An 
impecunious nobody of the feminine gender, 
with a significantly red nose and an ancient 
hat worn askew on a half-peck of untidy false 
hair, had somehow got in and taken a seat at 
the end of the front row. She riveted her 
bleared eyes on Mrs. Stuyvesant. 

“They won't give anything,” said Mrs. 
| Stuyvesant to the whiskered gentleman with- 
|out lowering her voice. ‘What shall 1 ‘do 
| now?” 
“Give the whole sum yourself and shut up.” 
shouted the drunken lady just mentioned, not 
without some relevance. 

When she had been ejected by a crowd of 
horrified attachées, Mrs. Stuyvesant, unper- 
turbed by any such trivial, pointless interrup- 
tion, continued. 

“I don’t know what they expect me to say! 
I’ve told them how marvellous the cause is and 
asked them to give.” 

“Let me speak to them,” said the whiskered 
gentleman soothingly. Then he turned on the 
audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he orated re- 
proachfully, “surely when Mrs. Stuyvesant has 
come here and given her morning, you will sup- 
port this glorious project in which she is so 
deeply and ethically interested. I am sure you 
are not all mere curiosity-seekers.” 

This dig took immediate effect. Several 
people apologetically mumbled, ‘One hundred 
dollars.” 

“Five hundred dollars,” piped up one of the 
city’s richest men. 

“One thousand,” said somebody else. 








ND now the little débutantes with shiny, 

new pencils began to trip about and nab 
the names, addresses, and checks of the slow- 
moving plutocrats. 

“There isn’t any sense in my staying if they 
won’t really come forward and give,” said 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, who wouldn’t let herself look 
cross for reasons which wete perfectly under- 
stood by Mrs. Sitwell. One couldn’t be too 
careful of one’s facial cartileges. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the whiskered 
man, more sternly, ‘““Mrs Stuyvesant has a 
thousand and one duties calling her. Unless 
some really substantial pledges are made, she 
will really have to go.” 

This was Mrs. S. Sutherland Sitwell’s chance. 
She rose. “I will give one hundred thousand 
dollars,” she said sweetly. Her husband would 
not have known her voice. 

She sat down, and knew that every one was 
craning his neck to see her. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant beamed. This was some- 
thing like! After all, the meeting would not 
fail. 
coyly. 

There were many others. The people who 
had come to give now mentioned substantial 
sums, and the little débutantes flew about like 
bright birds of prey. 





“Thank you.’ ‘Any one else?” she asked’ 
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“Splendid, splendid! Now I really can de- 
part, because it’s going so well. Keep right on 
giving,” commanded Mrs. Stuyvesant, by way 
of farewell. 

As she stepped down off the platform, she 
bent over Mrs. Sitwell, who had given more 
than any one else. 

“Come with me!” said Mrs. Stuyvesant. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Sitwell found herself 
in the place where she most desired to be, 
namely, in Mrs. Stuyvesant’s car with Mrs, 
Stuyvesant. 

“Sitwell? Oh, yes. Now, my dear Mrs. Sit- 
well, you must come down and spend the week- 
end with me in the country. I’m simply crazy 
about your saving my meeting. I want to get 
to know you well. Good-by, I have an ap- 
pointment here. See you tomorrow night. 
My invitations are like the King of England’s 
and the President’s. They must be accepted! 
My secretary here will tell you all the details, 
Good-by! So grateful!” 

“T am anxious to meet your son,”’ Mrs. Sit- 
well wanted to say. It was, however, too soon. 
With a whole week-end at the Stuyvesants’, 
there was plenty of time to fight Daphne’s 
battle for Bobby Stuyvesant, Jr. 

And that night Mrs. Sitwell was too elated 
by her own plans to note that Daphne was more 
luminously happy than ever. 


Wit her mother on Long Island, her 

father in Florida, her married sister in 
Monte Carlo, and her brother at Oxford, 
Daphne was free to spend her Sunday with Mr. 
Blodgitt, no questions asked. So they went 
to Coney Island, which had not yet opened for 
its season, and they rode up and down all day 
on the board walk in a chair for two, enjoying 
the calm before the storm which would break 
when Mrs. Sitwell learned that Daphne was 
engaged to Mr. Blodgitt. 

Although technically visiting Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant, Mrs. Sitwell found that it was the most 
impersonal visiting that she had ever experi- 
enced. She had been met at the station by 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s car and had been swiftly 
driven to such a vast estate that she never in 
all her life got over blinking and feeling pleas- 
antly dizzy when she thought of it. 

She was ushered in a side door and shot up 
in an elevator with a slim princess of a secre- 
tary, who left her in a bedroom done in Gobe- 
lin blue. A maid awaited her, and ten minutes 
later a footman brought tea. While she was 
drinking it, another secretary brought an 
envelope which contained a card on which 
everything but Mrs. Sitwell’s name was en- 
graved in blue. 


“Blue Room (said this card) 
Mrs. Stuyvesant 
begs to inform 
Mrs. Sitwell 
that dinner is at eight o’clock.” 


Other functionaries guided a gorgeous, de- 
lightfully bewildered Mrs. Sitwell to a tre- 
mendous drawing-room, where Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant stood at the door and gave three fingers of 
the wrong hand to Mrs. Sitwell when a servant 
proclaimed her name. A man bearing an en- 
graved card was steered to Mrs. Sitwell by 
another secretary. The man showed his card 
to Mrs. Sitwell. It was engraved, save for 
their names, 


“Will Mr. Abercrombie 
take 
Mrs. Sitwell 
in to dinner?” 


They sat at thirteen small tables holding 
four each. Mrs. Sitwell was farthest, geo- 
graphically, from Mrs. Stuyvesant. During 
dinner more engraved cards came round 
saying that after dinner they would all motor 
to a neighboring estate to see a play imported 
from New York for that night only. 


. 











There were eighteen imported cars. 

There were sixty house servants. 

There were forty men on the grounds. 

During the next two days Mrs. Sitwell was 
rushed about as if it was the day before Christ- 
mas and no shopping done yet. Constant 
“Blue Room” engraved notes were showered 
at her. 

“You say there are sixty guest-rooms! What 
are they called?” inquired Mrs. Sitwell of the 
maid, who was the only person she got to know. 
“There aren’t sixty colors.” 

“They are named for great artists, great 
musicians, great painters, and so on,” said the 
maid. ‘Guests are assigned according to their 
hobbies. Those whose hobbies Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant has not the pleasure of knowing are given 
rooms with the names of colors.”’ 

The entire house-party motored to New York 
for lunch and the newest play on Saturday. 
Saturday night, after dinner, which was back 
on Long Island again, there was a concert by 
the highest-priced singer at the Metropolitan. 

“Is young Mr. Stuyvesant here?” asked Mrs. 
Sitwell of her maid. 

“He never comes when there are other 
guests.” 

“Why not?” 

“He dislikes crowds.” 

Well, never mind! A week spent with his 
mother was an entering wedge. On her return 
to town Mrs. Sitwell was planning a daring 
move. The visit drew to its end with a last 
engraved card, 

“Blue Room 
May Mrs. Stuyvesant know for 
Mrs. Sitwell’s ; 
Pleasure and Convenience if 
her personal engagements will 
require her to take the ten or the 
eleven o'clock train on 
Monday Morning?” 


Mrs. Sitwell, who felt almost as if she ought 
to rush out and buy a wedding present every 
time she saw one of these engraved cards, took 
the last allowable train on the hope of return- 
ing to town with Mrs. Stuyvesant, to whom 
she had spoken exactly sixteen words since her 
arrival. These words were “Good morning,” 
which she said after luncheon, and “Good 
night,” which she said in the early morning. 


NCE back at Mayfield House, Mrs. Sitwell 

drew a long breath of repletion. So that 
was the way it was done! She would have 
adored it even more if she could have been 
hostess. Well, to work! She called up Archi- 
bald Pierce, Jr., and told him that after all she 
wouldn’t need him for dinner Tuesday night, 
because Bobby Stuyvesant was coming. 

Having thus snubbed the useful and lovelorn 
Archie, she had Miss Etta Bingley send out 
amended notices to catch the early afternoon 
papers. 

“Mrs. S. Sutherland Sitwell, who passed the 
week on Long Island with Mrs. Robert Stuy- 
vesant, will entertain at dinner on Tuesday 
evening for her daughter Daphne. Among 
Mrs. Sitwell’s dinner guests at Mayfield House 
will be Robert Stuyvesant, Jr., Prince and 
Princess Thingmabobosa, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Blunt.” 

A lie told often enough begins to sound like 
the truth, and Mrs. Sitwell, at first nervous, 
rapidly became complacent. When the heir of 
the Stuyvesants failed to appear, she could say 
he had telephoned at the last minute. And a 
miracle might happen. He might see the notice 
in the paper, think he had forgotten some 
promise, and he might appear! If, as the 
world said, he was given to dissipation, he 
might well think he had mixed his dates. And 
from now on the world—ah me! the World— 
would think that he wanted to marry Daphne. 

“Did you have fun being grand over the 
week-end?” asked that happy young person, 
when she and her mother met at dinner Mon- 
day night. 
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“My dear!” 
Sitwell. 

“How did you like Mrs. Stuyvesant?” 

““My dear, don’t you remember when the 
Prince Thingmabobosa told us of visiting the 
Duchess of Westminster that he didn’t see her 
at all?” 

“You must have seen young Bobby Stuy- 
vesant, or you couldn’t have asked him to 
dinner.” 

“How did you know he was to dine with us?” 

“Saw it in the afternoon society notes.” 

“I thought you never read the society 
notes?” 

“IT don’t, but Mr. Blodgitt does. He says he 
reads them to find out where I spend my 
evenings.” 

“The impertinence of that odious Mr. Bled 
pitt!” 

“If you only knew how sublimely imperti 
nent he is!” thought Daphne shamelessly. “If 
you only knew!” 

If Mrs. Sitwell kad known, she would surely 
have shrieked. And shrieked and shrieked. 
Right there in the dining-room at Mayfield 
House! For when Mr. Blodgitt read the 
notice of the Tuesday night dinner, he was 
seized with a wild and reckless plan. 

“T am sure your otherwise charming mother 
is playing to the galleries, Daphne,” he sid. 
“For I know that I have read somewhere that 
young Stuyvesant is abroad or away or some- 
thing. You say she doesn’t know him by 
sight?” 

“She didn’t before last Friday.” 

“Then I’m sure he hasn’t been round, or lis 
name would be in the papers. He won't come. 
Suppose, therefore, J go to the dinner, pretend 
I am he, and make your mother like me, if I 
can, and like me so well that she will forgive me 
when she finds out that I am Mr. Blodgitt!” 

Daphne could hardly believe her ears. 
“This farce-like, flippant scheme doesn’t seem 
a bit like you,” she said. And her eyes got big 
and round. ‘And suppose the real Mr. Stuy- 
vesant shows up?” 

“We'll handle that crisis when it comes.” 
said Mr. Blodgitt. ‘I’m going to your mother’s 
dinner party at Mayfield House, and I shan’t 
be the first person who attends a party where 
he wasn’t asked.” 


For once, words failed Mrs. 


EN minutes to eight on Tuesday night 

found Prince and Princess Thingmaboboso, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Blunt, Mrs. and Miss 
Sitwell seated in the lounge at Mayfield House. 
At one minute of eight a young man in gar- 
ments which would make the well-dressed man 
of the theater program tear his hair with envy, 
stood for a moment in the doorway of the 
lounge and then, with easy grace, advanced to 
Mrs. Sitwell. 

“Mr. Stuyvesant?—!” It was not quite a 
question and not an exclamation of delight, 
but something half-way between. 

By way of answer, the young man bent his 
shining, brown head over Mrs. Sitwell’s beau- 
tifully manicured hand. In exultant tones she 
introduced him. He appeared to think that he 
had met Daphne somewhere, which made it all 
seem more natural. 

The way old Prince Thingmabobosa insisted 
on breathing on Daphne’s right shoulder made 
her even more nervous than usual. What busi- 
ness had he to make it evident that he wanted 
her for his next wife as soon as he got rid of the 
present Princess? This would be the last time! 

Mr. Blodgitt, seated at Mrs. Sitwell’s right, 
with Daphne on his other side, deliberately 
set out to capture Mrs. Sitwell. He would 
have captured her anyway, in the réle of Mr. 
Robert Stuyvesant, Jr., but he was doing more 
to her than that! He, who found a common 
bond with every one he met, found one with 
Mrs. Sitwell, who, half-asphyxiated with de- 
light over entertaining a Stuyvesant, was left 
defenceless when it came to her few remaining 
shreds of real character. She told him frankly 
that she thought he was the most interesting 
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Author of The BLUE WINDOW 


Has written a fascinating new novel for the 
readers of Good Housekeeping. You will find 
the first installment in this magazine next 
month. 


Temple Bailey is now one of the most popular 
authors and in great demand as a result of her 
recent novel The BLUE WINDOW which 
first appeared in the pages of this magazine. 


The new novel deals with the fortunes of two 
lovely Southern girls and their courageous 
mother. The story opens in Washington. In 
September you will find these girls so vividly 
described that you will feel they are your per- 
sonal friends. Loneliness and love—aristo- 
cratic pride and the struggle with poverty— 
social intrigue and an innocent longing for 
happiness—all these and many more factors 
enter into the very first chapters. 


Good Housekeeping for September will be 
on sale at all newsstands on August 25. Be 
sure to look for Temple Bailey’s entrancing 
new novel. 
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man she had ever met. He looked at her with 
delightful skepticism. 

“You say that because of the Stuyvesant 
family.” 

It was Sam Sitwell’s wife who answered him. 
“There are about two people on earth who can 
go on their own. You are one of them.” 

“Who is the other?” 

“My husband. He began with nothing and 
made his own way to the top. And it didn’t 
spoil him; he’s just the same Sam Sitwell [ 
married. I’m such a bundle of nerves he can’t 
live with me.” 

“I’m disappointed in you, Mrs. Sitwell.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A woman of your discernment ought long 
ago to have discovered for herself that there’s 
a person marvellously worth while locked up in 
every one of us. The trouble is that the key 
is not under the mat where you’d expect to find 
it, but that it is lost and it takes a long patient 
time to hunt it up.” 

‘How is it I found your key at once?” 

“T don’t bother locking up. I’m not afraid to 
leave my door wide open. Try it! It makes 
life lots more interesting. It automatically 
establishes a partnership with some one higher 
up.” 

“You mean God?” 


~ £e8. 

Mrs. Sitwell toyed a long time with her 
dessert. ‘‘Do you know,” she said at last, “I 
really believe vou are right!”’ 

“You do trust me and believe in me?” 

“How can I help it? Why—you actually 
made me forget who you are!” 


N THIS happy frame of mind she rose and 
led the way back to Mayfield House lounge 

for coffee and cigarettes. Just as they were all 
comfortably seated, Mrs. Stuyvesant herself, 
the spoiled, pampered, incredibly wealthy 
hostess of two continents, suddenly appeared 
in the door, followed by a prominent pianist 
she was rushing. Mr. Blodgitt was sitting with 
his back to her and so did not see who it was. 
Mrs. Sitwell rose at once, her face glowing with 
delight through her make-up. 

“Mrs. Stuyvesant!” she exclaimed. “Daphne, 
isn’t this foo delightful? Here is Mr. Stuyve- 
sant’s mother.” 

For the first time in her life Miss Daphne 
Sitwell feared that she had inherited her 
mother’s lack of self-control. For she was on 
the verge of a shriek. She managed without 
screaming, but the process turned her whiter 
than the gardenia in Mr. Blodgitt’s buttonhole. 

Mr. Blodgitt rose with the rest and looked 
lazily round at the great lady. 

“Bobby Stuyvesant, is this my dinner 
party?” asked Mrs. Stuyvesant astoundingly. 
Then she explained. “TI have either lost or mis 
laid a perfectly good dinner party. I’m sure I 
asked them to the Plaza, but they aren’t there. 
Mr. Cherryvitiski here says he heard me say 
the Ambassador, but they aren’t there! We've 
been to Sherry’s and Pierre’s and all the Clubs. 
Maybe this is my party! How are you, Prin 
cess? But I thought mine was larger than 
this!” 

“This isn’t your dinner party, mother, it’s 
Mrs. Sitwell’s, and you can’t have it,” said Mr. 
Blodgitt. ““This is Miss Daphne Sitwell, whom 
I told you this morning that I was going to 
marry.” 

“My dearest girl, I am so relieved to find 
you like this!” said Mrs. Stuyvesant surpris 
ingly. ‘People marry such funny people nowa- 
days that I was afraid Bobby would bring me 
home a cannibal some day for my daughter- 
in-law, and that she would eat me.” 

“Mother,” said Daphne, who looked like 
Tristan and Isolde music once more, “this is 
Mr. Blodgitt.”’ 

“Do you mean to say that you knew all 
the time that Mr. Blodgitt was Bobby Stuy- 
vesant?” 

“T only just found out. The things that | 
knew about him are so much more important 

















than the fact that he is Bobby Stuyvesant 
that—” 

“These young people have reached the stage 
where they want to be alone,” said Prince 
Thingmabobosa, cynically making the best of 
the fact that he had lost Daphne. 

“And I must find that dinner party! I can’t 
get my house on the telephone; the line is per- 
petually ‘busy.’ Come with me, Mrs. Sitwell. 
Why don’t you all come? I may need support.” 

Daphne and Bobby found a seat behind an 
imitation privet hedge. Over the top they saw 
their dinner companions disappear—all, that is, 
except their two mothers. These two young 
women of fifty stood rooted to the imitation 
Aubusson carpet. First Mrs. Stuyvesant 
would make a remark and follow it with an im- 
mense gesture, and then Mrs. Sitwell would 
follow it with an even more inclusive wave of 
her well preserved hand. They were evidently 
including infinity in their plans. Grim business 
was afoot 

“What are they doing?” asked Daphne, 
afraid something was wrong. 

“My dearest girl, they are planning our wed- 
ding, and I suppose we shall have to indulge 
them on that one occasion. But after that, 
hands off! You forgive me for not being Mr. 
Blodgitt? I didn’t intend to deceive you, but, 
of course, I never could have got the con- 
fidence of the people down there if they had 
known who I was. It would have been an in- 
surmountable. wall.” 

“They'll find out now,” said Daphne with a 
worried glance at the scheming, publicity-mad 
mothers. 

“Ves, but they know me now, so it’s all right. 
Come on, do let’s get our mothers started.” 

He led Daphne across to Mrs. Stuyvesant 
and Mrs. Sitwell. 

“My dear mother,” he said, ‘thas it occurred 
to you that you might have left your lost din- 
ner-party at home?” 

“My dear Bobby! Of course! I remember 
now that I met a quantity of people going in 
as I came out. Come on, Mrs. Sitwell! Come, 
dear Mr. Cherryvitiski!” 
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(Continued from page 46) 


small-boy gurgle of mirth as though a very 
rudimentary sense of humor had got the better 
of a game of make-believe. 

Aileen stood up slowly, her face so pale that 
Pete was afraid she might crumple up before 
he could reach her. But he had her arm in a 
single spring forward. 

“Bum-m!” said the treble again. 

Somehow they reached the nursery. They 
were in the living-room staring at each other 
blankly, and then they were in the nursery 
staring at—well, the most ridiculous sight in 
all the world. 

_ Above the white dimity canopy of the bas- 
sinet that had been made ready for Sister Alice 
and pushed back into a corner out of the way, 
rose the head of their first-born. On his head, 
and much too small for it, was perched a baby’s 
cap with perky, pink-ribbon rosettes at either 
side. And beneath it Petey’s small face, rosy 
from sleep, was grinning sheepishly. 

“Hello, Pete,” he greeted his father, ‘“aren’t 
you home early!” Then, with a giggle and 
eyes that danced: ‘How you like your itty 
babee, Dadee? You ’n’ Bum don’t need 

Do you, Bum?” 


no other babee—not a-tall. 
Aileen was holding weakly to the bars of 
Petey’s crib; she seemed still too dazed to 
move or speak. 
Pete, his mouth set in a hard line, his eyes 
blazing, hauled the bassinet around foot fore- 
most and displayed Petey’s hiding place. 





“Though how the devil he crammed himself 
into it and slept like that—!”’ he thought. 

Oh- yaw-w,” Petey yawned again. 

Pete was trembling as he lifted him out 
and yanked off the ridiculous cap. He didn’t 
know whether it was chiefly from anger or 
relief or both. ‘ 





Just as his arms half wanted 

















He must treble his 
weight in a year! 


Is he getting the food he needs 
to make this gain? 


A little new baby has a man-size job to do the 
first year of his life. He must double his weight 
in 6 months; must treble it in 12! 


Providing him with the food he needs to make 
this gain is no simple task for the mother. It re- 
quires particular care when she begins to add 
solid food to his diet. 


The first solid food is extremely important for 
two reasons. 1. It must furnish certain essen- 
tials for growth and health. 2. It must be in a 
form so simple that it will not upset inexperi- 
enced little stomachs. 


Physicians have used one famous food as the 
first solid, for 30 years—Cream of Wheat. They 
say it ideally fills these two requirements. 


First, it supplies one of the most vital needs 
of babies—energy. They use an unbelievable 
amount of energy in growing and developing. 


Second, Cream of Wheat is in a very simple, 
easily digested form which a baby's stomach can 
handle without risk. It is free from all of the 
indigestible parts of the wheat which often prove 
irritating to delicate digestions. 


Another thing, vital where babies’ food is 
concerned, Cream of Wheat comes to you al- 
ways clean and safeguarded from the contami- 
nations which make bulk foods dangerous. It is 
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so securely protected in a heavy triple-wrapped- 
and-sealed box that you can depend on its 
quality, summer or winter. 


A wonderful energy food, perfectly simple to 
digest and so delicious babies love it! These are 
the reasons you find thousands of mothers glad 
to tell of such happy experiences as these: 


What grateful mothers tell 


**When our baby was about 5 months old, we couldn't 
find a baby food that seemed to build up or satisfy 
him. After trying Cream of Wheat, he began to de- 
velop rapidly and still has it 3 times daily. We surely 
think Cream of Wheat is a wonderful food for babies 
as well as for older folks, and wanted you to know of 
the good it has done our baby.” 

MRS. J. W.., Princeville, Ill. 


“My baby was put on a formula of Cream of Wheat 
and milk at the age of 2 months, by a baby specialist. 
After two weeks of this diet, she began gaining 
rapidly, at the rate of 2 lbs. a month. Now, at one 

ear, she is the picture of health— weighs 24 ibs. and 

as 10 teeth. I only wish all doctors would give babies 
a ‘Cream of Wheat start’ and I’m sure there would 
be fewer delicate children in the world.” 


MRS.EDWARD H.SCHULT , Little Neck, Long Island. 


You can get Cream of Wheat at your grocer’s— 
order a box today for your baby. And send 
coupon for our booklet on child feeding. It is 
full of information compiled from leading nutri- 
tion authorities. We will gladly send it to any 
mother, with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


on child feeding —both free. 





CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Dept. C-3 


Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat and your booklet 





















































LEONAR 


Cleanable Refrigerator 
- “Like a Clean China Dish” 


How careful you are to buy good food for the 
children! How you cater to their diets! But 
what happens to your food supplies between 
the market basket and mealtime? What hap- 
pens tocooked dishes from one day tothenext? 

Good food deserves good refrigeration, and 
you can’t provide better protection than a 


Leonard Refrigerator. 


wholesome 




















to clean with a damp cloth! 
gleaming, sparkling, porcelain Beauty. 
delight just in having it in your kitchen. 


Always so airy and 
and frosty-cold! Always so easy 
And such a 
.. you'll 


Over two million Leonards are in use today. 
The leader in the industry for 45 years. Un- 
excelled for use with ice or electric re- 
frigeration. Leonard insulation consists of 
porcelain, a complete inside wood wall, thick 
compressed cork board, asphalted sheathing, 
—- air space, and the outside wall of 
ood or porcelain. See the complete line at 
pee Leonard Dealer’s. 
LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


wision of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





C. H. Leonard 
Pioneer of Home Refrigeration. His 
most interesting little book on “The 
Selectionand Care ofa Refrigerator,’" 
with catalog and sample of porce- 
lain mailed free on request. 





GOOD FOOD DESERVES GOOD REFRIGERATION 
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to strain Petey to him and half wanted to 
shake him till his teeth rattled. 

Petey, with the utter inconsequence of four, 
grinned up at him and said: “Let’s play train, 
Dadee? Build me a tunnel.” 

“T ought,” said Pete, “to—to thrash you. 
I ought—” 

But Aileen spoke, and Pete turned. She 
still held to the crib, and her face frightened 
him. The thing had been more of a shock 
to her than he'd realized. 


“Petey,” she said, “aren’t you—hungry? 
We've had enough play for a while. Go get 
Hulda to give you—your supper. Daddy 


and I are going out for—dinner tonight.” 

“Get a marshmeller for d’sert?”’ Petey asked. 

“Yes, yes,” Aileen said; “run!” 

Petey ran, calling, “Hulda—Bum says I 
can have a marshmeller.” 

They heard Hulda saying: 
wass not lost then all de time. 
Du bist wi 

Aileen turned to Pete. “I think 
“you’d better phone Dr. Martin.” 


You 
Beetey! 


“A-ch—sol 
Beetey, 


,”” she said, 


HERE’S Bum?” Petey asked. “Bum’s 

room’s all empty. Where’s Bum? I 
want Bum.” 

Pete, trying to shave with a hand none too 


| steady after his long night in the hospital, 





paused and frowned at the haggard image 
in the bathroom mirror. 

“Petey,” he said, “Bum went last night to 
get that little baby we’ve been talking about.” 

“Where'd she go?” Petey asked suspiciously. 

“Oh—’way up town,” Pete said with as- 
sumed brightness. “Just ‘way up town. 
"Way up where the elevated trains go—”’ 

Petey tucked his chin in close and stood 
silent and even more suspicious. His look 
said he was being lied to, and that he knew it, 
and that he thought very little of the lie or the 
liar. 

“Aren’t you going to shave this morning?” 
Pete asked brightly, offering the lather brush. 

Petey spurned the brush so violently that he 
knocked it from his father’s hand to the floor, 
where it slithered wetly across the linoleum. 

“You go get Bum!” he said tensely. “Me 
’n’ you'll go get Bum ’n’ leave the babee. Bum 
don’t need no babee—” 

Pete shaved on, frowning. 

“’Cause Petey’s Bum’s babee. 
ways been Bum’s—”’ 

“Hulda!” Pete called. ‘Hulda! 
Petey’s breakfast about ready?” 

“Always been Bum’s babee, ’n’ Bum don’t 
need to go ’way up on the elevated to get 
another.” 

“You know,” Pete interrupted his flow of 
logic, “the baby isn’t a girl, after all. It’s a 
boy—another little boy like Stephen’s brother 
Jeffrey.” 

Petey 
again. 
to glisten with tears. 
haven of big Pete. 

“Don’t want a babee! 
wants Bum! Where’s Bum? 


Petey’s al- 


Isn't 


brightened a trifle, then frowned 
His lip began to tremble and his eyes 
Blindly he came for the 
!” he howled. ‘Petey 
Where’s Bum?” 


N THE week that followed, that question 

rang through big Pete’s days till he heard 
it in the clang of street traffic, in the clatter of 
typewriters at the office, and woke to it at 
night—too often, in reality; for when Petey, 
whose crib 1 been moved in by his father’s 
bed, awoke, it was that question he always 
asked: ““‘Where’s Bum? Where's Bum?” 

It was a silly name for a four-year-old to call 
his mother, Pete thought. He must break 
Petey of it. Little Anthony mustn’t grow up 
using it, too. It had been Petey’ s infant cor- 
ruption of “Mum’’—at least, they'd assumed 
it was that. He’d been calling Aileen “Bum 
with fervor and affection ever since he could 
form syllables, and they’d thought it was funny 
and absurd and altogether wonderful, after 


| the ridiculous fashion of young parents with 


their first-born. ; 
But now to Pete, with nerves worn thin by 
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harder work than usual at the office and the 
added responsibility of home, it seemed a 
dreadiul name for Aileen. Once, even, he 
scolded Petey for it, but Petey’s tucked-in 
chin and sober, hurt eyes were too much; 
and he had gathered him up and hugged him 
tight with a strange gust of tenderness, and 
then done penance by setting up all the track 
for the mechanical train and helping build a 
tunnel out of blocks. 

But do what he might for him, Petey drooped 
as the days went by. He had a hurt air, a sort 
of sullenness, that nothing erased. If it had 
been possible, Pete would have taken him 
to the hospital to see Aileen, but the rule 
against children visitors was adamant, he 
found; not even Dr. Martin could get a special 
dispensation. 

Finally Petey’s reiterations of “Where’s 
Bum?” penetrated the shell of that iron dumb- 
bell, Hulda. 

“T t’ink he miss his mutter,”’ Hulda observed 
brightly. “Ja, he t’ink she go ’way for goot, 
hein? Maybe he t’inks she’s ¢odt?” 

“Sh—” Pete said. “Petey—” 

“Where’s Bum?” Petey broke in. “You 
don’t tell me, not really, Dadee. Petey asks 
where’s Bum, ’n’ you—”’ 

“He don’t eat so goot,”’ Hulda continued. 
“Maybe he get seek.” 

Petey’s appearance failed to contradict her. 
He stood by the kitchen table, a forlorn, 
drooping, little figure with his usual spirit all 
gone. 

“For Heaven’s sake—!” Pete stormed at 
Hulda, and then shrugged his shoulders, 
gathered up his son, and left the kitchen. 
After all, what was the use? 


“OH, PETEY’S fine,” Pete lied to Aiieen. 

They'd been smiling at each other over 
the funny, furry head of little Anthony and 
wondering if their second would ever grow 
up to be a grand lad like his brother. (‘You 
can’t call him beautiful now,” Aileen had said, 
“but he’s a dear just the same. Only I know 
Petey wasn’t so old looking. Blessed Petey! 
How is he, Pete? You aren’t keeping anything 
from me?”’) 

Pete reassured her with “Oh, Petey’s fine,”’ 
and made that sound plausible by a colorful 
narrative of Petey’s prowess in disciplining an 
objectionable little boy who had tried to take 
something from him in the park where he went 
to play. 

“Just remember,” Aileen cautioned, “Dr. 
Blanche Grant has him especially on her mind, 
and if you ever have any doubts, or if he seems 
off his feed or coldy—” 


NTHONY was nearly two weeks old, and 
at the hospital the nurses were all saying 
how beautifully he’d faded, and what lovely hair 
he had,and how smart he looked; and Aileen was 
sitting up in a chair reading and writing letters, 
and she and Pete were rejoicing that she'd be 
home in less than a week, when at four o'clock 
in the afternoon Pete’s office phone rang, 
and he heard the heavy gutturals of Hulda on 
the wire. : 

“Beetey he iss seek,” Hulda announced. 
“De lady who take him to play mit der park 
bring him home in a taxi, an’ he look all 
griin mit der face. I t’ink you better come 
queek.”” , 

_Some blessed relief had come to Petey when 
big Pete burst into the nursery, breathing 
heavily from a violent spurt up the apartment 
house stairs, He sat in his crib, partly un- 
dressed, and Hulda, her stolid red face redder 
than ever, was carrying away a basin. 

“Dadee,” said Petey, “I’m all sick. I got a 
hake. _I—where’s Bum? Tell Bum to come 
home, cause Petey’s got a hake.” 

Big Pete stood breathing heavily and holding 
the small hand. “I’m awfully sorry, old man,” 
he said. “We'll get Dr. Blanche right down 
here, and she'll give you something to chase 
that bad ache away quick.” 

Petey’s line of a mouth and his sober, hazel 
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Aunt ELLEN says: 


Eating Aunt Ellen’s French Melange is 
like eating a bouquet of flowers, really. 
Pineapple, rhubarb, shredded almonds 

. all as beautiful as it tastes! Ask 
for this easy recipe, and address “Aunt 
Ellen,’’ Dept. R-1, The Griswold 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 














‘‘At preserving time . . . with my Griswold 


covered Skillet and 


my handy Griswold 


Chopper, I make more glasses of 
sweet things every day 


From the time the first berry 
glows in the market to the last 
pear or citron ... I do so love 
to add to my stock of fruit 
things, glass by glass. And I do 
it easily with my Griswold Skil- 
let-and-Cover that acts like a 
perfect, small preserving kettle; 
and my Griswold Food Chopper 
that cuts, sharply, and leaves the 
juices inside each piece. I run 
the fruits through the Chopper ; 
then, after the brief sugar-stage, 
put them in my Griswold Skillet 
and let them simmer under that 
tight, self-basting Cover while 
I’m doing dishes. The cover 


holds in the steamy, fragrant 
juiciness. Because of that tight, 
moist wall all around, I don’t 
have to stir things—they don’t 
scorch or get mussy .. . distinct 
bits of fruit are all through the 
clear sweetness when it’s thick.” 
You can buy Griswold Cooking 
Utensils at the better hardware, 
department and _ house-furnish- 
ing stores. The Griswold Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Uten- 
sils in Cast lron and Aluminum, Waffle 
lrons, Food Choppers, Reversible Stove 
and Furnace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, 
Mail Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake 
Ovens, and Electric Waffle Bakers. 
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Are you using 


the 
School Department? 


w 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains a 

School Department for the purpose 

of assisting its readers in their selections 
of schools and camps. 


In the school advertising pages in the 
front of each issue you will find the an- 
nouncements of most of the representa- 
tive schools of the country. 


In this issue these announcements appear 
on pages 8-22, inclusive. 


School announcements in Good House- 
keeping are classified geographically under 
state headings and these state headings 
are arranged alphabetically. 


Good Housekeeping endorses all schools 
and camps whose announcements appear 
in its pages and these schools and camps 
are presented to you as worthy in every 
way of your confidence and patronage. 


Any school or camp advertising in Good 
Housekeeping will be glad to send you 


their catalog and complete information. 


These schools and camps are always glad 
to discuss with you any points which will 
be of help to you in making your decision. 
The more complete information you give 
them regarding your requirements the 
more helpful they are able to be to you. 


In addition to the school and camp pages, 
Good Housekeeping maintains a School 
and Camp Service Bureau. 


If you are unable to find in the school 
pages of Good Housekeeping the type of 
school which seems to meet your require- 
ments or if you are unable to find one in 
the particular locality you prefer, our 
School Department will be glad to assist 
you and to make suggestions. 


Please be sure to indicate the type of 
school you are secking, the locality you 
prefer, the age.and sex of the prospective 
student and an estimate of the charges 
you wish to pay, also any other details 
which you feel will be of help in making 
suggestions to you. 


The School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE \. RITER Ss 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
T HO! CORRE: NCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mess. 
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| eyes asked the question he’d given up asking 
| audibly. 

Pete turned away and went to the phone. 
Petey sat waiting patiently while he pursued 
the busy baby doctor. It was late January, 
and doctors were hard run. Dr. Grant wasn’t 
in—mightn’t be in for hours. Pete left a 
message and came back into the nursery. 

“T—hake—Dadee, worse!” Petey said as he 
returned. ‘“Petey’s goin’ to be all sick again, 
Dadee—Dadee—quick!”’ 


ETEY had been very sick indeed, and in the 
hours that followed his fever had risen till 
the little, chubby body Pete held in his arms 
seemed afire, its heat burning into his own flesh. 
He was quiet, Pete found, when he held him. 
He even slept, though it seemed more like a 
sort of coma. 
| He had never felt so close to this first-born 
man-child of his before; the world had narrowed 
suddenly to the two of them; even Aileen and 
Anthony seemed remote and unreal. There 
was just Petey and himself, and that burning 
fever, and the measured tick of the old clock 
in the dining-room. 

The clear, old chime struck nine. Pete went 
to the phone and tried again to reach Dr. Grant. 
She hadn’t returned. Couldn’t they tell him 
some one else? he asked desperately. 

“Well,” the secretary said, “you might try 
Dr. Elizabeth Gaden,” and gave him the number. 

He called it, but nobody answered. He 
could hear the steady, futile buzz of the phone 
bell at the other end. 

He put the receiver down wearily and went 

| back to the bedroom. In the dim, shaded light 

Petey lay still in his crib, his breathing heavy, 

his long lashes dark against the hot flush of his 
cheeks. Pete sat and watched, while the old 
clock ticked away the slow seconds. 

At last it struck ten. Pete went to the phone 
in the hall and tried again to get Dr. Grant. 
No luck. He waited ten interminable minutes 
and tried once more. She was still out but 

| expected back at midnight. Two hours! 

He tried Dr. Gaden .. . buzz 
buzz . . . buzz Click! 

“Yes,”’ said a clear voice, a woman's voice, 
“this is Dr. Gaden Nineteenth Street? 
Do you realize that I’m at 82nd? . . . You 
can’t get any one? You're sure he’s 
really sick? You men folks Tempera- 

| ture 104? I'll take the subway. Give me half 
an hour.” 

Pete’s hand was shaking as he put the re 
ceiver down, and he felt weak and wobbly all 
over. Just relief, he supposed. Yes, and no 
food. He'd forgotten all about dinner, and 
he'd had a very sketchy lunch. He took a look 
at Petey and then went out to Hulda’s kitchen, 
and rummaging about, found cheese and a slab 
of bread, and set a pot of coffee to percolate. 

Half an hour later Dr. Elizabeth Gaden came 
in, smart and trim for all of sixteen hours 
behind her that day. It certainly was good to 
see a doctor and a woman, Pete thought. 

“Pretty sick,” she said, when she’d examined 
Petey, “but I don’t think it’s anything serious. 
Looks like nothing worse than the first stages 
of a bad tonsilitis. You say he’s been jealous 
of the new baby and misses his mother? 
That’s helped bring it on. You men folks are 
all alike. The weaker sex! Can’t get along with- 
out us—go to pieces if we leave you to your- 
selves.” Her eyes twinkled, and she smiled. 

“What Petey needs right now is a good 
nurse who'll make a fuss over him. You 
can’t leave him just to any one. I'll have the 
right person for you by eight-thirty in the 
morning. Tonight, keep a steam kettle going 
and give him this every half-hour.” 


ETE had Aileen in his arms, and Aileen had 

Anthony, and Pete was carrying them both 

up the three flights of stairs to the apartment. 

He stopped on each landing, and Aileen insisted 
twice that he put her down. 

“Blessed Petey!” she was saying. “Blessed 

Petey! I can’t wait, Peter. Oh, I can’t wait!” 


He let them in quietly, and laid Aileen on 
her bed, and put the baby in the waiting 
bassinet. Then he slipped into the nursery 

Petey stood in his pajamas, a fire engine 
under one foot, a cascade of toys caught in 
the bars of the crib and hanging precariously. 
His eyes were big and wide in a white, little 
face. His week’s illness had left its mark. 

His eyes met his father’s, and Pete grinned, 

“Bum’s—come?” Petey whispered. 

“Yes, old man,” Pete said. 

Petey stretched out his arms. 


ETE couldn’t watch them. He had to 

go over and look out of the window at the 
jungle of walls and windows, clotheslines and 
chimney pots. Petey’s cry when he first saw 
her, and his happy sob as he reached her arms, 
and the way he kept feeling her cheek to be 
sure she’d really come back and was there 

Pete stood in the window, big and awkward 
and shaken, clenching part of the curtain in 
his moist palm. He heard Petey telling Aileen 
about his “hake,” and how he’d dreamed about 
her, and about Dr. Gaden and the nurse, and 
that the ellenfant had lost anear . . . 

Pete was thinking that life would be worth 
living now that Aileen was home again. That 
doctor woman had been right when she'd said 
men “can’t get along without us . . .” But 
durn it all—that wasn’t the men’s fault, was it? 
Didn’t women help make them that way? 
Even a cave man had to go out and hit one 
over the head with a club and bring her in to 
brighten up his dismal dwelling. Even he 
couldn’t do without that combination of being 
mothered and laughed at and petted, and— 
well, understood. No wonder a little beggar 
like Petey ate his heart out because he thought 
he was going to be superseded. 

Aileen interrupted his philosophizing. ‘Pete 
you nice old thing,”’ she called. ‘Pete! Bring 
me the baby.” 

He turned and went to the bassinet and lifted 
Anthony in his swathings of shawls and 
blankets—he was still just as he’d come from 
the hospital—and unwrapping some of them, 
put him in Aileen’s arms. 

Petey watched, his little jaw set, his eyes 
narrowed. He had forgotten all about this 
intruder, and here he was bobbing up to spoil 
everything. 

Aileen held Anthony up so that the light 
from the window shone on his squidgy little 
face, and made his funny little eyes blink, and 
caught in the silky fluff of his light hair. 

“Petey,” Aileen said, ‘meet your brother, 
Anthony Cobb Anderson. You've got to help 
look out for him. He’s your baby as much as 
mine and Daddy’s. And the three of us have 
to bring him up right. Just sit back against 
the pillows. Now—there! You can hold him.” 

Petey submitted. 

The funny little thing in the bundle got out a 
tiny claw of a hand that searched for and found 
a thumb—Petey’s thumb. 

“Wah—wah!”’ said the little voice, whether 
in triumph or complaint one couldn’t tell 

Petey regarded him seriously, but with a look 
of unbelief, then a real smile, came over his face 
“Bum,” he said, “Bum! J don’t want to be 
a itty babee—not a big boy like me! I’m 
your big, big boy, aren’t I, Bum? And the itty 
babee’s my brudder!” He felt the downy little 
head with his free hand. ‘Mine brudder 
Ankony Gobb!” he announced to his family 
and the world, and his accents were bursting 
with pride and importance. 

Pete sat down on the bed, and Aileen put 
her slim hand in his. She smiled up at him, 
and he smiled back. 

“You men folks!” she said. “And to think 
I’ve got three of you—bless you all! But, 
Peter, I wonder which really is the biggest 
baby of the lot?” 

Anthony had no intention of being cheated 
of that honor. “Wah-H!” he said on a thin, 
acidulous note. Then much louder: “WAH-H!” 

“Come, you little brute,” Aileen said. “Run 
along, big boys.” 
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The Boy from Nowhere 


(Continued from page 35) 


high and spare, like a rake, was what she 
saw. A ragged boy, who seemed to be the 
wood-chopper’s shadow, fled, too, but more 
leisurely. The boy had to look back at Holly 
Bassett, his big eyes storm-blue under snarls 
of rust-black hair. The girl spoke of this to 
Mealy-Ann. She hadn’t known there was a 
Blubaker boy. 

“No more they ain’t,”” Mealy-Ann said. 
“That’s the wood-rat.”” 

“Wood-rat?” 

“Come up with that no-’count trading out- 
fit of Rawlers. {That was last spring. No- 
body don’t know why he didn’t leave with 
Rawlers. He must be ten year old; ’dought to 
be in school, but nobody’s had the luck to run 
him down. That’s one th ng Hinman ‘yowed’ 
at Hank about. He was always sneaking out 
chicken-feed to keep the rat from starving.” 

Holly was sorry for the “rat,” but she had 
something else to think about. Before school 
and after school—all day long, Saturdays— 
she followed the ring of the disappearing axe. 
The wood-chopper must have felt her coming. 
Before ever her flaunting head was in sight, he 
stopped to peer and listen. The day winter 
blew in and filled the seedy little night-caps of 
the flowers with snow, Holly missed the ‘‘clip- 
clip” behind the stump-fence, and Mealy-Ann 
had a new line of gossip. Hank Blubaker 
couldn’t chop any more because h’s arm was 
“broke.” Stealing some old duds to the 
Rawlers brat—a moth-eaten soldier-coat with 
two brass buttons on it, what was left of some 
denim “britches” and plow-shoes—had started 
aserious “rucus” with his wife. 

“Sary was maddest about the buttons,” 
Mealy-Ann added. “She wanted ‘em for her 
‘love-string.’”’ 

“Love-string? Oh, yes.’’ Holly had heard 
her mother tell about long strings of odd but- 
tons—a childish fad—no matter! Mealy-Ann 
was talking again. 

“Sary got the best of it, as usual, but she'll 
go too fur sometime. Cowards is the worst 
kind, get ‘em driv to the wall. You won’t 
mention I told you this?” 

“Heavens, no.” 


OLLY didn’t consider it “mentioning” 
things when she wrote them to Billy. She 
sent him long pages ludicrously illustrated with 
the Highbankers. Billy came to know Mealy- 
Ann as a straight string; Elmer, a bent string. 
Sara Blubaker was mostly jaw; Hank, a rake 
with a bill-cap. Her pupils—half of whom were 
bound to be hanged—cavorted as demons tug- 
ging on a stretcher the king demon who had 
tried to kiss her. Those letters—and his 
answers—were Billy Hinman’s only comfort 
in that stark bare cell. ‘ 

She was cartooning the Blubaker “rucus” 
when the high color flew to her cheeks. 

“The wood-rat!” 

There, on the page, she had the rat parading 
grotesquely through the smothered trails in the 
faded blue of an army coat. Why, the wood- 
rat must know things as well as Blubaker. 
For instance, who killed old man Hinman! 

Once, in the wood-lot, she had tossed an 
apple to the boy, and she now recalled it—his 
little half-grin. She must feed him. Any 
growing boy is empty, and Blubaker’s shadow 
must be famished. She, herself, knew the 
sameness of pancakes and bacon. When she 
mailed out Billy's letter and with it an order 
for things “filling,” she had started a new 
trail after Hank Blubaker. 

With the wood-chopper nursing a broken 
arm and all the hazel-brush and rabbit trails 
deep in soft snow, the wood-rat had come to 
the very core of hunger. He was trying what 
food there might be in the pine-cone when he 
ye Holly Bassett stepping high through the 
Ss de il ornate teen 

F ange and dared him 


at me his chapped little hand—the left one 
arted from the tattered blue gulf of his 





sleeve. His grin was owing to her girl way of 
throwing. He was an expert—he had to be. 

He watched Holly Bassett choose a big, 
sheltered log and sit down with her back to a 
tree; saw her dig her thumb-nail this way and 
that down the rind of another orange, lay back 
a gold and white calyx and pop a juicy petal 
into her pretty mouth. When she patted the 
log chummily, he sat down, too, holding the fruit 
in his left hand and tearing it with his teeth. 

Holly guessed that his right hand was in- 
jured, and sure enough, the thumb was ripped 
to the bone. 

“After we eat our sandwiches,” she said 
matter-of-factly, “we'll go home and doctor 
that. Then we'll make a pitch-pine fire in my 
fireplace and pop corn. What say, sonny?” 

“Sonny’s” keen little face flamed at Holly, 
just a passing eagerness blotted by caution. 
He shook his head and looked away. She 
wouldn’t urge him. 

“All righty; tomorrow, then.’ 
the log. “I'll be right here.” 


Holly patted 


HE vagabond watched Holly Bassett step 

away through the drifts, turning her bright 
head to smile back over her shoulder. He was 
there when she came again, s‘lent, expectant, 
as if he hadn't stirred from the spot. Holly 
noted that he didn’t question her pockets, but 
her face. She was getting c'ose. 

“We'll have a fire and cook our dinner, this 
time,” she said gayly. “But first I want to see 
that thumb; I can’t eat a b te till it’s fixed. Be 
a sport, sonny,” she challenged, as he grew 
stubborn; “‘a little iodine won't kill you.” 

At that the boy stiffened—he wasn’t afraid 
of being killed. With fine indifference his right 
claw was offered, and when liquid fire was 
poured into the wound, he didn’t even flinch 
Grimly he watched while the gap was drawn 
together with adhesive tape. So, that was 
done! Next he was learning to toast sausages 
on a forked green stick. 

It was a great feasting p'ace, there among 
the snow-heaped boughs with the wet wind 
bringing the scent of moss and tamarack. The 
sun stooped, suddenly, and painted its crm- 
son slantwise between the tree-trunks; dusk 
silently spun its fine curtain. Away back 
against the purple shadows a gray form trailed 
like smoke. Holy pointed. 

“A wolf, sonny. I'd hate to play hide and 
seek with a pack of timber-wolves. Let’s run 
to my fur-house /ouse.” 

Again the boy’s kindled soul flamed through 
the blue doors of his eyes. His sudden after- 
scowl was like a clenched fist. 

“IT ain’t afraid of wolves,” he muttered— 
though he was afraid. “I an’t scared of 
nothing. The mule-boss—” he gritted his 
funny child-teeth, denying the great terror of 
his existence—‘‘I ain't scared of the mu/e-boss.”’ 

“The mule-boss?” 

“Rawlers. Rawlers kicked me and the mules 
jest alike. He was going to put me in the lock- 
up, he was. I ain’t telling nobody where I be.” 

“Of course, not. Did you think I'd tell?” 

Holly thrilled at the child’s swift denial: 

“No,” the vagabond shook his head; “but if 
I was to the fur-house, Elmer Huggins’d nab 
me. He chased me onct, Elmer did.” 

“Why?” 

“T dort to be in school. 7 heered 'em talking!” 

“Would you like to have me teach you,” 
Holly asked with cleverness, “right on this log?” 

The boy slanted a smile at Holly—one corner 
and then the other of his lips lifting. He didn’t 
speak in words; he didn’t need to. If the 
Rawlers’ slave had ambitions, one distinctly was 
to read and write. 

The next time Elmer Huggins went to town, 
Holly had him bring out some tablets and 
pencils and a bright, new Reader. Lessons be- 
gan. Sitting against the tree, feet in the snow 
and the sleeve of her orange-colored sweater 
pressing the blue of the old army coat, Holly 
Bassett wove her net. Between lessons she 
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The Boy from Nowhere 


pried unexpected speeches out of her pupil; be- 
guiled him into the luxury of saying what he 


thought. Once the wild, rich little heart had 
drained itself dry, then out would flood the 
Hinman tragedy. 

She was planning for the child to betray his 
friend, but what was Henry Blubaker, what 
was all of Highbank, to Billy? For that matter, 
guilt seemed everywhere. Elmer Huggins— 
why was Elmer so violently down on old man 
Hinman? Why had Mealy-Ann dug out the 
lie about Sara Blubaker being at a quilting the 
day of the killing? Why had Sara lied? Over 


|and over Holly’s suspicions went the rounds, 
ever returning sanely to one point—the boy- 


fugitive who wore Blubaker’s cast-off clothing. 


| To make the boy speak out was her problem. 


Any child’s confidence is a closed door. 


| Sometimes the latch will lift itself; often no 








| 


| 


power on earth can lift it. The rat talked of 
everything but Hank Blubaker and old man 
Hinman. He even talked of Billy. He didn’t 
want Billy to go to the lock-up. Billy had 
never chased him. 


N HIGHBANK, winter seemed unable to 

lift its benumbed feet, but in April it finally 
stepped on. At high noon, rifts of emerald and 
amethyst appeared and were withdrawn under 
flurries of night-falling snow. The big rivers 
were heard to creak and boom. There seeped 
in the fragrance of boiling sap, the warblings 
of a robin house-warming. Like a song in the 
night, spring was lilting to the line. 

When Billy s trial was less than a week off, 
Holly told the boy all about it. She drew a 
plot of the court-room where Billy would sit 
at a table guarded by an officer, or maybe two 
officers. She put in the railing with its swing 
gate, the platform, the Judge's desk, and the 
seats along the side for the jury. If the wit- 
nesses were not allowed to hear each other 
testify, the Hugginses and blubakers would be 
kept in a little room on the south until led out 
by the bail.ff. It would be a big trial, and the 
roads, likely, something awful. Still, a trial 
had to be, roads or no roads. 

Holly wondered if the boy were listening. 
He had stiffened, but his attention seemed cen- 
tered on the smug face of a rat-hungry cat on 
the printed page of his Reader. Did he find 
any comparison between himself and the all- 
but-eaten rat? Did he, by any twist of his 
razor-keen intel'ect, detect in her—the cat? The 
girl’s voice trailed off, stopped. There was a 
long silence. 

“What thinking of, sonny?” she compelled 
herself to ask. ‘“‘Seeing things?” 

The boy looked away into the purple 
shadows. When he spoke, his voice sounded 
very small, almost lost. ‘Seeing a mother, I 
am. She’s off there where the trees join hands. 
Course I just think I see her—you know!” 

Holly Bassett’s eyes darkened with swift 
tears. She reached and cupped her warm 


| palm over the boy’s rough knuckles. 


“Sonny!” It was the intimate word that had 


| made the vagabond turn his heart all but in- 


side out. “Sonny, tell me who killed old man 
Hinman, and I will stand by you. Why not? 
Aren't you my pal? Listen. Before the trial, 
Billy and I will be married. I have written my 
father to have the license ready in the court- 
room. You understand—I’d rather have Billy 
Hinman in the lock-up than any other man out 
of it. But think how terrible it will be for both 
of us! Think—sonny—!” 

How crudely she was doing it. After weeks 
of plotting, how she was stumbling and stam- 
mering; revealing the self-interest that had led 
her to do splendid things. Unable to go on, 
she bit her lip and waited. When she could 
bear it no longer, she took the child by his 
skinny shoulders and made him face her. ‘Then 
she almost screamed. The gaze she sought 
traveled straight through her to something on 
the other side. She read that impersonal stare 

the rat was refusing to betray his friend even 
for her, his pal. And when he had snatched 


his Reader and was gone, she stared at the 
place where he had been, he and his terrible 
secret. 

“Fool!” she accused herself fiercely, beating 
her fist into her palm. ‘Fool and bungler!” 

In a panic she sprang up. Dark was coming 
between the pines, but she ran here and there, 
searching for the boy, stumbling and bruising 
herself in her haste. Desperation had turned 
her cruel. If she could but get her hands on 
Hank Blubaker’s witness, how she would hang 
on; shake, yes, beat, the truth out of him. Later 
she blamed herself for going to pieces. Surely 
the fugitive would come again where he had 
known a full meal. He might not show himself 
there, but he would not be far off. 


HE next evening, stepping warily, Holly 

came by a new path. No blue rags were in 
sight, but quite a long way off she saw some- 
thing white against the ink-wash of damp bark 
—a torn sheet of paper, it proved to be, 
weighted to the log by a stone. Strange, 
finding white paper in the woods. But this 
was a fly-leaf from the boy’s Reader. And on 
it, in awkward child-scrawl, was the con- 
fession that could not be uttered face to face: 


‘hank did ent do it. 

i kilt ol man hinmun. 
he had my doller. 
now yu hate me. 

i wish i was ded.” 

Clutching the written confession as if it 
might be snatched from her, Holly sat down 
and held it before her eyes. Blubaker—why, 
Hank Blubaker was out of the running. She 
had the truth. This paper alone, taken to the 
authorities, would clear Billy. This and the 
boy together—how simple it would be! 

She blamed herself for not ferreting out the 
brat’s hiding-place. It had alarmed him s0, 
her asking about it, she had been afraid of 
losing him entirely. But she should have in- 
sisted. It was a cave, likely—Mealy-Ann 
thought it might be the coal-pit, an old, old 
pit all but forgotten. Well, a coal-pit was some- 
thing to go by. Holly ran and _ searched 
around the edge of the wood-lot; she sneaked 
upon other likely localities. Of course, she 
didn’t find the wood-rat’s fastness. It had 
been sought after by others! 

When she was back in the fur-house, she 
took the confession from her sweater pocket 
and gloated over it. 


“hank did ent do it. 
i kilt ol man hinmun. 
he had my doller.” 


She wondered about the dollar, how the 
waif had got so much money. No telling. And 
what tragedy had taken place in the woods be- 
tween that despicable old tyrant, Billy’s father, 
and the Rawlers’ slave. It was unlikely that 
even Ralph Hinman would have stooped to rob 
a child. The killing? That had been with a 
stone, of course. Holly had seen the boy 
knock down a rabbit at an unbelievable dis- 
tance; had helped cook and eat the slain. 

Again she bent over the scrawl. Again she 
read: 

“now yu hate me. 
i wish i was ded.” 


An impulse new and tender urged her to run 
out into the night and seek the guilty one. Pals 
they had been—“true-blue pals,” she had 
worded it, making the compact. She had 
promised to stand by him if he told the truth, 
and he had told. He had been straight with 
her—in his place, she never would have 
confessed. 

Besides, he had not meant to kill; he had 
simply wanted what belonged to him He was 
too young for the penitentiary, but the state 
had asylums for child-criminals. How could 
she bear to see this fine little soul shut up 
with the really depraved? But Billy, 
MEY «0 ok 
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Holly Bassett had no more than wept herself 
to sleep than morning confronted her. She 
was needed in the woods to hunt down the 
fugitive and have it out with him. He, and 
not Billy, had done the killing, so he should go 
with her and prove Billy’s innocence. She 
needed every minute for that. But school was 
at the wind-up—examinations, the term report. 
So it was the same routine—a scrub in ice- 
water; a struggle with her masses of long hair; 
breakfast—half-cooked; the long, splashy trail 

school-house. 

oo machine wound up and started, so she 
managed to get through the day. Then .s 
she was at the log again—a spot magnetic with 
human presence. Instantly she understood 
that the boy had just been here. Across the 
bark and on the sodden ground were sprays of 
trailing-arbutus pink as sunrise, fragrant as an 
orchard after the rain. ; 

Holly was familiar with arbutus trails— 
winter-green slopes, beech-groves, places thick 
with dead leaves. Running about now, she 
found signs that made her heart jump: deep 
tracks made by plow-shoes; blue rags on thorn- 
bushes. More, it seemed that frightened eyes 
peered at her from shadows; half-smiles lurked 
where the sun was; rust-black hair blurred 
from behind trees. One can imagine anything 
in the woods. 

Storm was getting nearer. Little sounds, 
how distinct they were; tree-trunks, how they 
glistened! And still rain held off. That night 
and all day Saturday, the forest seemed to do 
nothing but wait. Sunday was different, 
warmer; much warmer. There was more 
shifting of hot sun and swift shadow. A bad 
day for hunting. Ordinarily the boy’s coat 
stood out for color, blue as evening sky. Now 
such blueness was everywhere. What re- 
mained of the snow was like amethyst; shade 
was intensely purple; trees washed them- 
selves in violet and lilac. If Holly fancied a 
glint of brass buttons, that was only flicks of 
sun against the indigo of shadow. 


FTER all, it was neither blue nor brass that 

marked her failure, but her own over-eager- 
ness. Sensing the child behind her, she 
wheeled and bumped into him, knocking him 
almost flat. For one triumphant moment she 
had him by the sleeve, then he had torn away, 
leaving a faded tatter in her hand. Chokingly 
she recalled the flinching of his pinched face, 
the protective motion of an upflung arm. Oh, 
did he think she would have struck him? Of 
course, he did! She had promised to stand 
by him, but that was when she thought Hank 
Blubaker the murderer. 
_ All the purple shadows had come together 
in one big shadow now. Thunder, that had 
tiptoed tremulously, trod with sudden bold- 
ness; lightning caught her face and hair in 
fingers of flame. There must have been some- 
thing sinister, something of menace, in the 
very nearness of her. At any rate the boy 
was gone. Holly felt his loss as if she had 
stepped out of sound into a vacuum. She had 
turned hopelessly homeward when the equinox 
climbed Highbank and fell, tooth and nail, 
upon the wilderness. 

This breaking up of a northern winter was 
referred to as the tornado that devastated a 
wealth of valuable timber, disconnected tele- 
graph lines, and washed houses into the 
Muskegon River. The very tree against which 
Holly and her pupil had huddled was splin- 


aes. In the great glare mosses stood out on 
— and rocks, gray-fronded, like strange 
5. 


Holly Bassett rz 


in with the storm behind her, 
and before her 


a a fled the forest’s alarmed chil- 
oa € saw owls spread and swoop; rab- 
Ss SKIP In excited droves; wolves and wild- 
Cats leap away. She thought of the boy, his 
only refuge deep in snow-water.’ Unless al- 


ready crushed under some fallen thing, how he 
must be driven from danger to danger, his 
Breatest danger, according to his guilt-tortured 
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mind, being herself. Soaked and shivering, 
Holly reached the fur-house and strained her 
door shut against the rain, but she did not 
think of sleeping. A pine knot managed to 
sputter on the hearth where she crouched 
to dry her hair; but all around her the storm 
entered boldly. Water dripped from the 
built-in bed and raced in rivers across the 
floor; what was left of the ‘“dug-potatoes,” 
bumped about; the twisting pines scraped on 
the roof. Once, in the night, Elmer and Mealy- 
Ann came shouting at the door, but it was im- 
possible to hear what they said. Holly Bassett 
wasn’t afraid anyway. Her flesh might cower, 
but inside she was a leaping fire of despair. 
It was a matter of hours, now, until Billy 
Hinman must be tried for murder. 

Holly got the confession from her sweater- 

oe and dried it carefully. It was inside 

er glove the next day when she and the 
Hugginses rocked down Highbank in a crazy 
lumber wagon. Rain was over. The sun had 
its back to the equator now, driving before it 
shatters of fog—a swirling wall that stifled 
like clinging feathers; that drip-drip-dripped 
like the echoes of a great clock. 

Uncertainly the lumber-wagon jolted down 
and crossed the steel bridge into a crawling lake 
of mud—clay-mud, that pulled like clutching 
fingers. It was with infinite relief that Holly 
found herself at the court-house, squeezing 
through a mob that scuffled back to let her 
pass. Then .. . she was with Billy! Not 
such a Billy as she had last seen, but who else 
would be holding her tight and wiping the 
tears and mud from her cheeks? 


HE marriage ceremony was over. Morgan 
Bassett, himself, had the ring for Billy to 
slip on the bride’s finger. Somewhere in the 
room were cheers, sobs, open weeping. One 
knew by this how beloved Billy Hinman was; 


how sentiment had changed toward the “‘high- | 


flier’ who would marry the man of her choice 
in the shadow of the penitentiary! 

It had been sifted out how the trial would go. 
No sensation when the Blubakers—scared 
stifi—testified that Billy had threatened the 
old man; when it was sworn that Sara Blubaker 
was not at the quilting the day of the killing; 
when the lightning-rod peddler told of finding 
Billy Hinman almost in the act of murder, and 
those witnessing the quarrel on the street ad- 
mitted that Billy had said savagely his father 
had gone “‘too far.” 


Holly did not listen. She leaned, a little, 
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studying the mob that jammed the aisles. It | 


was like peering into muddy water, seeking 
there for the wood-rat. Still it kept up a frail 
thread of hope. The confession she clutched 


Tooth brushes are hard to remember to buy. They 
don’t “use up” like dentifrices do. Yet putting off 
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tight. In an agony of indecision, she wondered | it displayed on a retailer's counter, you have him 


what she would finally do with it. 


Her gaze shifted to the platform and the | 


“bench” where the Judge’s long fingers toyed 
with a pencil or drew geometrical figures on a 
paper before him. One end of the scarred 
desk was split and minus a panel. It appeared 
curiously like the entrance to a dog-kennel. 
Holly’s attention slipped to the windows, 
right and left. One window was covered with 
a shade that had been green; the other had a 
broken pane through which the spring wind 
reached and lifted the Judge’s dark hair in 
silver-threaded drifts. 

Holly’s thoughts came back to Billy—his 
grave, haggard, hopeless face; the thin, but 
powerful hand that gripped her own. Sud- 
denly a baby cried; a dog ki-yied. Those who 
had been sitting were struggling to their feet, 
some climbing on the seats to see over the rest. 
The trial was at an end. Already the Judge 
had turned to the jury for a last word before 
the verdict. A mob always wants to see the 
jury file out! 

Holly felt herself trembling inside. Her 
hands were cold, very cold. Drawing her fin- 
gers from Billy’s, she lifted them numbly to 
shove up her tumbled hair. The piece of paper 
she held—if she stepped up with it now, what 





| to thank for a double service: First, he is remind- 


ing you to buy the tooth brush you've been for- 
getting, and, Second, he is advising a Dr. West's 
—the brush that fits the mouth and cleans teeth 
clean—INSIDE, OUTSIDE and BETWEEN. 


(See Diagram.) 

IT FITS! 
Buile to the pat- 
tern of the human 
mouth. Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush con- 
tacts every curve 
and angle and 
crevice. While al- 
most any tooth 
brush will clean 
outside surfaces, 
Dr. West’s cleans 
INSIDE, OUT- 
SIDE AND BE- 
TWEEN. 4 
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the family. Prices: Adult's, soc; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
asc; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers. 
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adorably smart 


—and pleasingly inex- 
pensive! 

That’sonly half thestory 
of these fetching littletub 
frocks. 


The best half is the con- 
venient way they’re sold. 
Right in your own home, 
far from the maddening 
crowd that makes ordi- 
nary shopping so tire- 
some. 

Watch for the Maison- 
ette Saleswoman. She 
brings you style, quality 
and service at a saving. 


MAVONETTE 
FROCKS 


Shown only by cultured salesewomen 


in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this unique 
shopping service, write your name and 
address in the margin, tear off and mail. 
Inguiries welcomed from women of refine- 
ment whe would be interested in acting 
as our local representatives, Address 
Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana, 


The Ward-Stilson Company + Makers 
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The Boy from Nowhere 


;a tumult! She could see the mob climbing 
Highbank to run the small fugitive out of the 
world . The fugitive had been her pal. 
He had been straight with her. She had 

| promised him . and still 
| Holly bit her lip to keep from crying out. 
| Then she stiffened. The Judge had not spoken 
| to the jury. Instead, he had toppled back in 
| his swivel-chair to peer under the desk—an 
|}absurd movement. Something against which 
| his feet had rested had given way. And this, 
| on all fours, was crawling through the split end 
| of the bench—a grotesque object, when seen. 
| Of child-size, but wearing man-clothes. The 
| court-room bugged its eyes. Holly felt herself 
| relaxing, breathing again. It looked like—it 
| was—the wood-rat. 

Clutching the top of the desk to steady him- 
self, the rat swayed to his feet and spoke. His 

| child-voice was reedy. 

| “Mister Jedge,” he said, “Billy Hinman 
| didn’t kill ol’ man Hinman. I kilt him.” 

| He stretched his right hand, the thumb 

| crooked stiffly, and disclosed a bit of rock. 

| “TI kilt him with this here stone.” 

A most unusual thing had happened, but the 
Judge only silenced the uproar it caused with 

rappings and asked dryly, 

| “How did you get down there under my 

| feet?” 

| “I clumb in there,” the boy motioned toward 
the window. “I wan’t taking no chances. 

| When the rain chased me out-a the woods, I 

| come down to Billy Hinman’s trial.” 

| “Where did you come from?” the Judge 

persisted. 

“IT didn’t come from nowheres. I was up on 
Highbank with Rawlers’ blind pony, Pete. 
Rawlers let me tend Pete. When we both got 

| sick—Pete and me—Rawlers went off trading 

and left us till he come back. Pete died.” 

| “What about killing Mr. Hinman?” 

| “T kilt him.” 

“Why?” 

| “I want a drink,” husked the boy. “I’m 
mighty nigh choked.” 

| In flat silence the Judge, himself, poured a 

|glass of water. The child drank, caught his 
breath, and spoke on. 

“Hank Blubaker give me a dollar to buy 
a red collie dog with a wh te paw. His name 

|} was Guess. Bose Emmens was going to get 

| his pay out from under a flat stone and tie Guess 
| to Possum Pine; but ol’ man Hinman seen me. 
| And he got down offen his horse and said I was 
|a thief and he was going to lock me up. When 

he twisted my arm, I bit him and got away, 
| but he had my dollar. 

“T follered him down Highbank, and I fol- 
lered him home. I hid in his trees, and when 
Billy Hinman quit fussing with him and went 
to build a hen-roost, [ hit ol’ man Hinman on 
the head with this stone. He fell over, and I 
felt in all his pockets, but I didn’t find my 
dollar.” 

The boy’s gaze sought Holly Bassett’s, but 
she was so like a blinding light now that it 
flinched away again. He was wabbling on his 
feet gripping the desk to hold himself up. 

“T kilt ol’ man Hinman, ’ he repeated shrilly. 
“You'll have to put me in the lock-up.” 

He added wistfully, “I—I got to be some- 

| wheres.” 


| CUDDENLY the witness loosened his grip, his 

legs doubled under him, and he went down 
}in a heap. He tried to crawl back under the 
desk, but, struggling, lost himself. At least, he 
| didn’t remember anything more, distinctly. 

When the jury had filed out and back again 
to say that Billy wasn’t guilty, and the mob 
had gone mad with joy; when the Blubakers 
and Hugginses crowded around—such sounds 
as filtered to his dulled consciousness were the 
mob, chasing him. When, after due formality, 
it was decreed that the Hinmans might have 
him in trust, he did know he was lifted and 
jolted to some place—to the lock-up, he sup- 
posed. 


¢ 


Later, when his snarl of hair was clippadee 
and his body scrubbed as gently as possible ig 
when the black and blue welts on him 
rubbed with healing ointment and the pro 
flesh in his thumb burnt out with caustic: 
the misery of it all was of course. They wepgumn 
twisting his arms in the lock-up, as Rawlers haf ae 
said they would. ee 

There were days and days of that, only 
some days were worse than others. That was) 
when his fever flamed so high it threatened to 9 
burn him up, and Holly and Billy—never fag) 
from his bedside—looked at each other with 
tears. And once—it was the day his pulse 
broke all records—Holly turned and cried 
heartbrokenly on her husband’s shoulder. ; 

The boy knew nothing real. Mostly he wag” 
huddled in a cave where a wolf had been and 
where a wolf might come again. He was fleeing 
lest Holly Bassett slay him with hating. The 
first time he did know where he was, or wher 
he wasn’t, he didn’t let any one know that he 7 
knew. 


HERE was something out of reason in the 
awakening. The boy saw his hands gripped | 
on a snowy coverlet, and they were not the 
hands he remembered. He recognized his right 
thumb, stiffly bound, but the rest so white 
so bare-looking without any black rims to the # 
nails—he did not know. And down to those 7) 
hands that were fast to him, and still not his 9) 
own, came a blue and white striped garment 7 
that glistened—pajamas, smooth as arms 
around him. He turned his shorn head from) 
side to side, and the motion was delicious. 
Straight before the boy was a sun-colored 9 
wall with the tracery of gold leaves. Something 
fluttered at the open window—a lace curtain, © 
The boy slanted his eyes, and there on a white ~* 
table were bottles and a glass with a spoon © 
standing in it. af 
The day after this, bottles, glass and spoon 
were gone, and in their place was a big plate © 
of oranges. Billy Hinman, in a soft shirt and 
white, pressed trousers, sat close to the bed 
reading a paper. a 
Billy looked very young now, and his hair 4 
glistened like a crow. When he glanced 
around, the boy lowered his lids. Just a 
dream! Maybe not, though. He spoke to 
make sure. a 
“Billy,” he tried to make his voice careless, 
“when are they going to put me in the lock” 
u abd “a 
“Huh?” Billy flung down the paper and 9 
faced around. ‘What lock-up, son?” +4 
Before the boy could explain, Holly came 7} 
through the open door. She was all in crackly > 
white linen, and her hair was like red : 
flowers around her head. When she 
taken an orange and sat down on the side of the 
bed, he lifted his lids slightly. Yes, it was 4) 
Holly. She was digging her thumb-nail in the 7 
rind, a way he remembered. His lashes came ~ 
up, but with caution. It might not be 9 Na 
Finally he trusted his voice again. a. 
“T wouldn’t a-kilt him, Billy,” he murmured, J 
“but—but he had my dollar.” 3 
Holly had made a lily of the orange. Now a 
she pinched out a juicy petal. “Open your 
mouth, sonny,” she ordered; “open big! 
and popped him a morsel before kissing him 
hard. : 2 
Then Billy and Holly together—so bright é 
they almost hurt a boy’s eyes—leaned smiling, 
though their eyes were wet. 4 
“No more of this talking about lock-ups; 9 
son,” Billy said firmly. “You've got a home 
now—and folks. You’re Billy Hinmaa, 
Junior.” a 
Billy Hinman, Junior, munched and swale 
lowed. He was looking straight ahead, and 
two big tears—tears of pure rapture—Toi : 
down his pinched cheeks. The bright-one = 
had been square with him. He wasnt afraid ~ 
of wolves now. He wasn’t afraid of the lock . 
up: nor of Rawlers. He wasn’t afraid of 
anything. : 














